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PRKFACE. 



In the course of the following pages the endeavour h&t 
heea to so present the subject that it may reasonablj 
satisfy the requirements of the many students and ad- 
Tanced players who look for Chess in books. Any apology 
for the method pursued would be either needless or useless. 
It is identical with that employed in " Principlea of 
Chess " — a work which has already received the cordial 
approval of the public, including the leading experts 
throughout the world. 

As to the matter — the subject- matttr. This is of the 
highest class. No effort has been spared to render it 
practical, probable, reliable, and recent. Following the 
method above referred to, it will be found arranged in 
r^ular progression, under three heada, inversely corre- 
sponding with the general course of the complete game. 

Til Book I., which is truly little less than a compre- 
hensive treatise on the Ending, the latest reaulta obtained 
in master play are embodied. The steck illustrations of 
important ideas have Iwen thoroughly overhauled, and 
those appearing faulty amended; some being dropped 
altogether, and replaced by specimens more iuitable to the 
knowledge, purpose, and spirit of the times. 

Then, gradually merging into the Middle Game, 
Book II., with the exception of a few striking examples 
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iv preface, 

from the play of Morphy, Anderssen, Kol: 
great masters, now no more, the whole o 
Combination, is selected from the best p 
present day and generation, in the way of a 
Chess. 

And similarly in the case of the Openi 
This part excepted, the work may at firj 
Tantagecfusly perused without the chessb 
majority of instances the given lines of 
enough to be run through from the diagr 
board should, of course, be used by the ii 
such matters ; and for closer or more exhai: 
tion when the subject is to be really studied 

London, Ajprily 1898. • 

In the present edition useful additions h 
of fresh matter produced since the issi] 
edition, whilst the whole volume has be 
overhauled, bringing up the work as near 
perfection. 

The untimely death of the author compe! 
recourse to competent hands in arranging 
the present edition as desired and outlined 
Having entrusted Mr. Hoffer, the chess 
Field, with this task, we are confident thi 
performed satisfactorily all round. 

London, May, 1905. 
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That due knowledge of aoj subject not perfectly siiupk- 
itt itself imijliea exact knowled^ of its elemonta or parts 
ia a. truism remarkably appropriate to chess. Now to 
form just ideas of the parts or elements of which chess 
ujusist^, it is necessary to consider them each separately 
at first, and not to confound them all into one view, so 
that, as it were, we cannot see the wood for the trees. A 
player in a fo^ as to the movements of two or three 
pieces — what will he do with two-and-thirty ? But having 
mastered the parts, then a correct method will enable us 
to trace their connections and interactions, until we may 
eventually perceive them working together according to 
that controlling principle of unity in diversity which is 
the last to be discovered in the actual game. Well, the 
acquisition of this knowledge through study is one thing ; 
its application in practice, " over the board," is another 
very different thing. We must apply our knowledge as 
a whole, as best we may, to the interpretation of facts and 
ideas of play as they appear to us from move to move 
on the field of conflict; but that knowledge must have 
come to us by degrees, in the way of better perception, 
rounding into sounder judgment of position and general 
strengthening of our chess powers. 
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The primary uotions in cliess are simply those funda- 
mental to the human mind — notions of time, force, and 
space — but all within certain definite limits. The space 
wo know, represented by the board, is limited ; the force 
we know, figured or Gymbolised by the men, is limittd ; 
and the time, measured by the niofes as units, we also 
know is limited — and this " time " is the crui of the 
matter. For the board and men, the space and force at 
work within it, are open to observation of master and 
tyro, equally — the one may see as much as the other ; 
but there will be a difference in theii- perception of thne, 
and this wiU produce a difference in ideas, which will 
affect the moves and make all the difference in the play. 
Tou know the board, and you know the men in their 
various relations ; what you are uncertain of is how these 
can be best utilised for the great purpose of the gamo^ 
checkmate. You want to know the time — to be in time 
to checkmate your opponent; to move as long as he can 
move, or until he can move no more — thus either winning 
or drawing, 

If you are threatened with mate on the move, and can, 
make no move to stop it, you have no time. If you 
undertake to do in two or more moves something requir- 
ing two or more moves and one more for its accomplish- 
ment, then you will be short of time, have «o time for 
that undertaking — and should fail. For we commonly 
say we have no time when, of course, we have all there is — ■ 
only this happens to be insufficient for the attainment of 
our object. Thus considered, we find that time in chess 
is nothing else than ability to do or endure ; is, in fact, 
the thing itself, beeause, strictly speaking, no time m> 



game. How to get at the heart o£ this mystery of timt- 
should be the greut endeavour of the student. 

In the study of uhess from books, method is of the first 
importance. For want of method — right method — even 
much Btudy may prove vain. Now, hurry, especially in 
or about the beginning, is the deadly enemy of method; 
through eagerness of progress the student most easily 
miBses his way. Nothing in the first division of the 
aubjecf, Book I. of this volume, should be passed over 
until it has become clear — either that it is clear — or 
somethiug otherwise. For if, with reasonable application, 
the reader can make nothing of the matter, he should 
pass on — -perhaps charitably suspending his jui^ment 
for a new trial. Wrong sense or nonsense is not too 
scarce in chess writing, nor should any such be mis- 
taken for genuine difBcultj by the dweeraing reader. 

What is wanted, not only in chess study, but in ehess 
play, is a groundwork of clear and determinate ideas 
as to the final object of the game — -checkmate. It is a 
principle of experience, if we refli'ct upon what paBBes 
within our own minds, that the clearer an idea is, the 
more fmitful it is in producing other ideas, and increas- 
ing our knowledge. And the simpler the idea the 
clearer, if only it be attentively considered. We should. 
first of all, be intent upon the end at which we would 
arrive, if we would best avail ourselves of the means of 
getting there. Thus, in chess, it is the end we shouLl 
consider first, so as to moi'e easily master the simple 
ideas of the game, that we may become readily familiar 
with them, in order to go on with confidence to their com- 
bination or involution. Again, if you do not know what 
to do with three pieces, what about thirty-two : 
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It is towards the end of the game that 
least difficulty in perceiving the importance 
combination, and it is there it should be sti 
outset. If you do not study it there, very lil 
never really Tctwiv anything about it, except \ 
toldy and this will do you little good in chesj 
go to decide upon a subject without troubl 
examine what it is, then at best we only info 
of what is said about it ; and our judgment 
founded on nothing more than a sort of 
imagination not reflected by the facts. If t 
in the reports we rely upon, then that error 
own; aad this again in its turn confirms en 
The mistake of one becomes a public mistal 
it is consecrated; so that he must needs be 
who would question it, or even refuse it 
We shotdd always examine and judge for oiu 
fairly practicable ; lest, when we must do 
ourselves compelled to grope in the dark a 
at random. Master the end, the great cer 
checkmate, with its approximate conditions 
will be able to judge of its more remote ci 
implied in wider combination, and so on, unt 
at the indeterminate opening with an autho 
own — ^the only authority that can be worth 
you in the actual game. 

Historically, in the action of the game, 
comes first; but logically, in study, it con 
player cannot play the opening any strongei 
the middle game, and it may be worse than la 
him to try. The most diligent application of 
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directioa — to the opening, ae arViitrarily severed ami 
diBtinguiahed from the game aa a whole — can at beat only 
produce a spurious or immature kind of proficiency, the 
after effect of which is almost sure to be miachievous, in 
preventing the full development of the student's chess 
powers. Of all parts of the game, the opening, say the 
first dozen moves or so, is ever the least understood, even 
by the accomplished player, and it is just this part that 
the neophyte is usually recommended to master at the 
beginning. A more fatuous gripping of the wrong end of 
the stick it would lie hard to imagine. It is aa if the uadet 
were to devote himself to the mastery of the higher tai'tics 
or strategy of a grand army in the field, while yet iimocent 
■of company drill, or of the formations and evolutions of a 
Muigle battalion. " There is nothing iu war," said Napoleon, 
"' that I cannot do with my own hands. If there is nobody 
else to make gunpowder, I can manufacture it. The giin- 
■earriagea I know how to coostruL-t. If it is necessary to 
make canuoo at the forge, I can make them. The details 
■uf working them ia battle, if neceasary to teach, I shall 
teach them." Well, if he had not understood, or been 
able to do these things, could he have been the master he 
was, and where would hia " openings " have landed him ? 
He could never have got as far as Waterloo. 

Combination is defined as two or more moves having 
a common object, whether offensive or defensive, and it 
may have place anywhere or everywhere in the game. 
For instance, if 1 P— K 4, P— K 4 : 2 B— B 4, B— B 4 ; 
S Q— R5,Kt— KB 3; 4QxB P mate; or 1 P— KKt4, 
P— K 3; 2 P— K B 3. Q— R r, mate— there ia combina- 
tion with advi.'rsf King aa the tomnmu object, successfully 
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attained. lu the one ease there is a kind of accidental 
connection between the purely developing or openio)^, 
1 . . . . P— K 3 and thy attacking 2 .... Q - K 5 
cfFectiug mate; m-hereas, in the olher, tlie uuited attiou 
of Bishop and Queen upou the weak jKiint K B 2 lilearly 
indicates design, which is of the essence of coinbinatiou 
properly so-called. But it is not with combination of this 
sort, having for its object any such capital advantage, 
that we are here chiefly concerned ; but rath'-r with com- 
bination lookiu^ to advantage in the ending, ciuch us 
usually chai-acteriaes a well-played game. 

The buaiueaa in the opening ia to prepare for the middle 
game ; the business in the middle game is to prepare for 
the ending— always supposing a well-played game. In 
this the end governs, it is to the cad the master player 
must look continually — when opposed by a foemau worthy 
of his stee!. Hence the faculty of ready and accurate 
perception of the ending likely to be deduced from the 
more involved mid-game position is of much impoitance. 
With this you will pretty well know when to play for the 
ending, in which a win or draw may be fairly demonstrable i 
and what kind of ending, where there is choice, as there 
generally is, in course of aimplifyiiig the more complex 
position. Moreover, as suggested, perceiving the ending, 
I, to be unfavourable, you will know when to shun 
it, if practicable ; when to at once challenge decision of the 
itontest by bold, attacking coinbiuation, rather than pro- 
tract in mere defence, only delaying, not averting, the 
catastrophe. 

Ab ending is to middle game, so is middle game to 
oj)ening. Particulni- investigation of this last should be 
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jmstpoued until its lexical antecedents have been con- 
sidered, if we are to be properly equipped with data 
absolutelj ueceasary to mate euch iuveetigatjon a auccees. 
But you inay hear someone say; " Oh, what I want to 
know is how to untie my pieces at the start. If I could 
onlv get over the opening — this middle game combination 
is all very well, no doubt — but, if I could only gel there ! 
This is my difficulty — it is in the opening I am puzzled." 
Now, whoever talts like that is most likely a victim of 
misplaced confidence. If you watch his play, you will 
rarely find him engaged in an ending worthy of the name. 
What yon will often find, however, is that his victories 
and defeats, wherever they occiir, are very mueh. matters 
of chance. Not having given sufficient attention to com- 
bination, either in the ending or the middle game, lie ia 
utterly at sea in the opening ; unequal to anj firm grasp 
or forecast of position there, consciously uncertain of his 
bearings, and unable to make out any steady or consisteut 
course. Whether he lands safely, o'r whether he goes 
down, it is all one — something of an accident ; because be 
has no good working idea of " what for" — of where he is 
bound from the lieginning of his voyage. In nine cas's 
out of ten such a player has been ghidying the opening 
first, ineniorising moves, variations, and " brUlianeiea " ad 
nauseam ; galloping on the road to fancied improvement, 
like (in "John Gilpin") "the iwstboy's horse right glad 
to miss the lumbering of the wheels." 

General maxims of p\a.j being for the most part based 
only on a preponderance of experience, implying a sort of 
superior probability in their favour, taken liroadly. should 
be received with rdution. In the main they are right 
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enough, but in any particular case they may 
or overborne by particular circumstances ; ir 
their application will, of course, be nugatory o 
a responsibiHty thrown upon them they are i 
bear. Besides, the player may have ideas 
himself, or so residing in his mind as to defy 
These he should allow as modifying the 
more or less; thus imparting the sanction i 
individuality to his play. 
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For the reader not familiar with the tech 
printed chess the following explanatory acc( 
notation used in the present work is appended : 

Of the chessboard, the lines of squares upoi 
forces are originally disposed, together with tl: 
to themr are called ranks. In the original posii 
we have the four central ranks vacant. Th 
squares running from White to Black, or per] 
to the ranks, are called files. The ranks ar< 
from 1 to 8, and the files are named from 
standing on their extreme squares in the origi 
(i.e., the position in which the chessmen are 
preliminary to the game). The oblique lines 
or those in mere angular contact, are calle<3 
Squares in diagonal are of the same colour, an< 
two to eight in number. Moreover, every sqi 
chessboard is named from the Pieces that si 
file in which such square is, in the original p 
numbered from the rank in which it is — and tl 
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parties, each reclconing from Ms owu base of operations. 
Ultimately the designations of all the squares—and of 
all the fovcea^may be referred to the King iind Queen, 




A thorough understanding of the board is of the- 
first importance, as without it no progress in chess worth 
the labour is poasible. In this matter it is that thi^- 
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young player most conmioiily errs at the very outset 
Mistaking more or less familiar acquaintance for accurate 
knowledge, he assigns the board a secondary place in 
chess economy, whereas by right and in fact it should 
come first. 

The scheme on the previous page exhibits the board as 
considered for the purposes of notation, and merits the 
closest attention. 

The rank upon which the player's Pieces are ranged 
is his first rank ; that upon which the Pawns are drawn 
up is his second rank ; the middle four, or vacant ones, 
are his third, fourth, fifth, and sixth ranks ; the one 
upon which the opposing Pawns are stationed is his 
seventh rank^ while his eighth rank is the first of his 
adversary's. Thus there is a double designation for every 
square, and a study of the scheme until this is firmly 
fixed in the memory is strongly recommended. Observe 
however, there is a rapidly growing tendency to substitu^ 
the figure 1 for sq. (thus Q E 1, instead of Q E sq, a 
so on), a tendency which, if only on the score of uniform 
Bhould ultimately prevail. 
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^ofc5 on tf)c ^ppostlion. 

[By Edwtn Anthony, Hereford.] 
The subjoined DeSnitiona and Pcopoaitions liaT« been pat together 
to help the oheaB student in forminf; clear ideas abont the Opposition 
of the Kings, H Bnbject which, in the irriter'e eiperienoe. is often 
fonnd to be difficalt. In what follows the board ia snpposwd to ,be 
fraa, i.e., to have the Kings alone upon it. 

Definitions. 

Daflnition I. — When the Kings directly face one another, either 

vertically, horizontally, or diagonally, and with only one sqnare 

between them, ths player not having the move ia said to have tub 

Opposition. 

Definition II. — To distingoiah between the different waya in which 
the Kings may faoe one another wiiJi one sqnare between them, we 
h Opposition to ba when they do so Tertically ; 
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BOKizONTAi. OppDHiTiaN nheu tlie; do ao horizon tallj ; DliaoMU 
OFPOatTiOH when they do so diagonally ; imd dibbct OppoaiTiU 
when they do so either vertically or horizontally, bat kot diagtmaj^ 
(It IB plain that the position of the Kin^e, relatively to oiie another) 
is the siLioe in vortical aa in barizontKl Oppoaition. In Cuet, by 
giving the board a quarter tarn Iha one becomes the other. 1 

Definition III, — Wben the Kinga have between them any o 
iiumher of aqnaree greater than one, the player kot having the mi 
ia said to have THH Distant OppoBinos. 




Propoaition I.— The player wto Eas the Oppoaition can alwayi 

Pcopoaition Il.^If a player abandon the Oppoaition, hia opponed 
caninafaiitly seize it. 

Proposition III.— When there are two sqaares between the Kingi^ 
the player with the move can instantly eoize the Oppoaition. ^^" 

Proposition IV. — When there are Three bqdarbs or 
botwoen the Kinga, neither player oan gain the Opposition, and the 
player attempting to do so will yield it to hia adversary. 

Propoaition V.— The player with the Opposition cannot force his 
opponent to a aide of the board, but he oan ao bt him, while the 1 
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latter oumot do so against the will of the farmer. Xote, howerer, 
that IX GOCTG BT. he Loses the Oppnsxtioii. 

Propositian YL — ^Vertical Oppoaitiaii cannot be changed into 
horizontal Opposition against tiie will of the adrersarj, nor con- 
Tersely. Bat direct OppositioB can be tnmad into diagonal Oppo- 
sition ; and cofnrerselj. diagonal into direct. ^To aroid it the 
opponent mnat retreat his King, When he %^^ to a side of the 
board in the first caae, and to a comer square in the second, he can 
no longer prevent the change.; 

Proposition VTL — ^Thi Distant Opposition cannot be retained. 
Each player can if he pleases seize it erery time he mores. (ObTiqos 
because, whether the number ci€ squares between the Kings be odd or 
eTen, the player with the more can always play so as to make the 
number odd.) 

Proposition Vlil. — The player with the move can always seize the 
distant Opposition, or of coarse the Opposition itself, if only two 
squares intenrene between the Kings. (This is virtually the same 
proposition as the preceding one.) 

Proposition IX. — If on each more the Kings approach one another, 
the player who started with the Distant Opposition can adTance last 
without yielding the Opposition to his adrersary. 

The chief pmnts to bear in mind in actual play appear to be : 

(1) Ton can gain the Opposition on the move or not at all. 

(2) If you gire it up, your opponent can seize and retain it. 

(3) If the Opposition cannot be seized on the moye, neither 

player can erer obtain it against his adversary's wishes, 
and attempting to do so will yield it to the opponent. And 

(4) If you have the Distant Opposition, you can advance last 

without yielding the Opposition to your opponent. 
The modifications of the foregoing principles, which arise when 
otiier men are on the board besides the Kings, must of course be 
considered in each individual position ; an indispensable preliminary, 
however, for rightly dealing with the ahnost infinite variety of end- 
game play, seems to be a precise understanding of the simple case 
where the rival monarchs stand alone. — BrilJAh, Chess Magazine, 
Vol. XIX., year 1899. 
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To win here Black mnet "lose a move," tbns making it his- 
ftntagoniat's turn to play,/rora thi' same potition : — 1 .... K— B i ; 
2 K— Kt sq, K— Q i ; 3 K— B aq, K—Q 5 ! Now, ftnjtliiQK bat 
K- -B 2, and . . . . K -Q 6 wins forthwith, i K— B 2, K— B .5 ; 5 
K— Baq, K— KtG; 6 K— Kt sq, KxP(E61 ; 7 K- -B 2, K-Kt 5 ; 
and will take the remamiog Pdwij, if necessary, winning. With the 
WLite Pawn at Q B 3, instead of E 3, the position would be an easy 
driiw. FlniEh of tournament game b; Dr. S. Tai'rasch. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White wins because he has the opposition on the enemy's ground ; 
and power oyer it, in the variation of moTement possible to his Pawns. 
If Black ohecks, then, after K — ^B 5 and advancing his Book Pawn, 
blocking, White will gain the Pawn by playing to Kt 6 with King, an 
•easy process. Hence Black moves Pawn only when forced — 1 .... 
K — Kt sq ; 2 K — B 6, K — B sq. In this situation. White must 
arrange so as to reach Kt 7 with a Pawn in an even number of moves 
—or so as not to give check when arriving there. Black King's 
alternate moves from B sq to Kt sq will be odd ; therefore, to avoid 
•checking at the seventh, the Pawn must go there in an even number 
of moves, indusive of the first. The exchange at Kt 6 (if any) does 
not affect the reckoning, and may be neglected. As it happens, the 
two Pawns move as rapidly as possible, and then press steadily onward, 
one of them arriving at Kt 7 in reply to ... . K — Kt sq, and winning 
of course. If White begins, then any move will do — like result. 
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BLAOK. 




WHITB. 



A drawn game. White has no power in reserve over the move, 
such as in the foregoing example ; or as he would have if either of bi» 
Pawns now held its original square, or if his Book Pawn were yet 
nearer home. For, that being so, he could win ; as in the poaitioni 
opposite. J ^ ^ ^ ^ j^_3 2 J 



2K— E6 



K — Kt sq, and dhiws. 



White cannot vary his movements so as to arrive at the seventh 
without checking. But 1 . . . . K — Kt sq would lose for Black. 

If, in the diagram, 1 K— B 2 ! 2 K-B 4, K— Kt 2 ; 3 K— B 5, 

K— B 2 ; 4 P— Kt 4, P— E 3 ! and White cannot win. His Pawns 
are in diagonal, with the foremost one blocked, and Black has the 
opposition. Otherwise he would lose. But, as it is, he can face bis 
opponent, drawing. For if White King goes away, then . . . K — ^B 3 , 
and perhaps K — Kt 4, &c., and the White Pawns can do nothing. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



Here White wins by first limiting the action of the hostile King, 
and then mancenvring so as to attack the Pawn : — 



1 P— B 6 ! 

2 K— Kt 4 ! 

3 K— Kt 5 

4 K— B5 



K— Qsq 
K— Esq 
K— Kt sq 
K— E2 



5 K— Q 4 K— E 3 

6 K— K 5 K— Kt 3 

7 K — Q 5, and will reach Q 7, 

witii results obvious. 



If 1 K— Kt sq, then either 2 K— Kt 4, or 2 K— Q 4, leads to 

a win ; but if 1 ... . K — Q sq, as above, White King should play to 
Kt 4, or on the opposite side. If Black had more room— as if all the 
forces stood on one of the two centre files — or if it were his move, 
White could not win by playing King on the same file with his 
adversary. He could then be effectively opposed and could be kept 
away from the Pawn. 
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BLACK. 




WHITF. 

The rule is that two Pawns win against one, the single Pawn 
opposed not being on the Kook file; but, of coarse, there are 
exceptions, as where the united Pawns are formed in diagonal, with 
the foremost one blocked, and the Kings in strict opposition. In 
situations analogous to the above, however, the stronger party wins, 
playing first or not :—l .... K— B 3; 2 K— Kt sq, K— B 4; 3 
K— B 2, K— B 5 ; 4 K— K 2, K— K 5 ; 5 P— Kt 3. P— Kt 4 ; 6 
P— E 3, K— B 4 ; 7 K— Q 3, K— K 4 ; 8 K— K 3, K— B4 ; 9 K— Q 4, 
K— B 3 ; 10 K— K 4, K— K 3 ; U P— Kt 4, &c., White being able to 
cross and take the Pawn. 

Let Black Pawn not stir. King keeps to its support, in or about the 
comer. White attacks at B 7, forwards Pawns, and one goes through 
— Queening. See how this may be done, and how otherwise all defence 
fails. Five very important positions — to be thoroughly studied. 
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The ftboTe occarred in plaj to tbe Anglo-American master. \V. K. 
Napier, and wM coatinned : — 

1 K— Kt sq K— Kt 6 

2 K— E sq K— B 7 

3 P— Kt i ! dr&wn g&me. 

It Heeme White oonld have moved 2 K— B sq and drawn. Also, 
thftt 2 . . . . K— B 5, to Qoeen hie Bishop Pawn, ironld win for 
Black, both partiex Qneening. And fartlieF, that White conld win 
or dtaw by 3 K — E 2, in reply to 2 ... . K — B 7 of hie opponent, 
&o. A curiosity. 
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White to pla; and win 'i 

A proUem in P&wna, by C. D. Looock. Tbe " Oppoaitiou." Hi 
eaye : [No/e. — AU White's mOTBB are forced, ©loept where otherwii 
stated. If Black had the move in tha above position he would ni 
at once by K— Kt «q (or Kt 3).] 
1 K— Esq 

If 1 K— Kt 3, K— B 3 wins. If any other move, 1 .... K- 
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If 2 K— Kt 2, K— B sq wins. 

2 • • • • Jv — Jvt 2 

3 K ~B sq K— Kt 3 

4 K— Kt 8q K— Kt 4 

5 K— B sq 

If 5 K— B 2, K— B 4 wins. 

5 . . . K — Kt 5 

6 K— Q 2 

Or anywhere else except B 2. 

6 . . . . K— B 4 

If 6 ... . K— Kt 6 ; 7 K— B 3 (or anywhere except K sq), K— B 7 ; 
8 K— Q 2, K— Kt 8 ; 9 K— B 2 (or B sq), K— Kt 7 ; 10 K— B sq, 
and draws. 

7 K— B 2 K— B 3 

8 K— Kt 2 K— B 2 

9 K—B 2 K— K sq 

10 K— Kt 3 K— K 2 

11 K— R 3 K—B sq 

12 K— Kt 2 K— K sq 

13 K—B 3 K— Q sq 

14 K— Kt 4 K— Q 2 

15 K—B 4 K— K 3 

16 K— Kt 3, and draws. 

A complete demonstration of the above ending may be found in 
he British Chess Magazine for September, 1902. 
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WHITE. 




BLACK. 

In this, and all cases similar to it, the player whose King is 
nearest the fixed Pawns, after the necesBary exchange of the free 
ones, has the advantage. Black wins : — 

1 P— B 3 2 K— Q 4 P— B 4, &c. 

If White moves first the resnlt is the same ; he mnst lose. He is 
compelled, sooner or later, to take the Pawn. Black takes also, and 
is then able to reach the remaining ones, and Queen, before his 
opponent can effectively arrive at the scene of action. In the present 
instance, however. White's doubled Pawns are comparatively strong ; 
so that it is important that he shonld not be allowed to take the free 
Pawn wherever he chooses. If, e.^., 1 . . . . P — B 4 + , he oonld 
take it on his own side of the board, and still draw the game — 
2 K— Q 4 ! P— B 5 ; 3 K— K 4, P— B 6; 4KxP, KxP: 5 K— K 3, 
and, with the help of his Pawn commanding B 4, he can hold Black 
at drawing distance. 
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11. K— Kt4 K— Kt2 

12. K— Kt 5 ! P— q 6 

13. P— E6+ K— Esq 
U. K— B6 P--Q7 
15. K B 7 P— Q8 = q 



The winning- method ia erident. Opportunitiea for its application 
ever; day pl&y often occur, and are aometiineB neglected. The next 
positions are woo in like miumer. 
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1 K— B4 

2 P— Kt5 + 

3 P— Kt 6 

i K— Xt 4 
5 K— Kt 5 ! 
fl P— B 6 + 

7 K— B6 

8 P— E7 + 

9 K — B 7, tuid matee io three m 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 

As in the two examples just previously cited, Black loses. Whether 
or not he moves first makes no difference : — 



1 K— K2 

2 K— Q3 

3 K— B4 

4 K— B 5 ! 

5 K— Q6 

6 P— E8 = Q + 



K— Kt2 
K— Esq 
K— Kt2 
P— B6 
P— B 7 
KxQ 



7 K — B 7, and mates in three more moves. 

That the player attempting to win in this way should be sure of 
his distances goes without saying, and it is obvious that he cannot 
succeed if his opponent's free Pawn goes to Queen on a Knight file, 
thus commanding Kt 3, or the square on which the mate is to be 
•effected. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



Given in Prof. Wayte's edition of " Chess Studies and End Games "" 
(Horwitz and Kling). A position easily arising in actual play. At 
first sight, it looks as though Black should win. But the game iB> 
drawn : — 



1 K K4! 


KxP 


8 K— R8 


Q— K5 


2 K— Q 5 ! 


K— Kt 5 


9 K— R7 


Q— Q5 + 


3 K—B6 


P— R5 


10 K R8 


Q-Q4 


4 KxP 


P— B6 


11 K R7 


Q— B4 + 


5 K R7! 


P— R7 


12 K R8 


Q— B3 


6 P— Kt 6 


P— R8 = Q 


13 K— R 7 


Q— B2 


7 P Kt7 


Q— R2 


14 K R 8, 


and Black 



IS-. 



unable to win in the usual way, by forcing the King to Kt 8, because 
of his own Pawn. Other lines of play lose for White. As, for 
instance, 2 K — B 3, &o. Also, if 5 KxP? the Queen win's against the 
two Pawns with little difficulty. Try the experiment. 
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BLAOK. 




1 K— Q4 

2 K— K5 



WHITE. 

' ^White can do no more than draw. By going for the Eook Pai 
he may Queen ; but, then, so may his adversary, and of course the 
will be no win. Clearly he dare not attempt capture of the Bish 
Pawn. If he does, he loses : — 

K— E 3 3 K— K 6 K— Kt 5 ! 

K X P 4 K— Q 6 ? K— Kt 4, a 

gains the Pawn, winninj 

After his second move, Black has two points of attack on the PaTf 
whereas White has only one. 3 K — K 6 similarises the relations 
Kings to Pawns, bringing about a form of opposition in which i 
'party having the move wins. He first attacks the Pawn diagonal 
and then in rank ; and his adversary, being unable to defend agaii 
the second attack, the Pawn falls. Of course, if 3 K — Q 
K — Kt 4 ! and we have the same thing a move sooner. 
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BliACK. 




WHITE. 



An apparent exception to the rule that where there is recipfooal 
capture of Pawns by Kings the one capturincr nearest the side has the 
worst of it with respect to Pawns elsewhere balanced on the board ! — 



1. P— Kt 5 

2. PxP 

3. K— Q 5 

4. K— B 4 

5. K— B 5 



PxP 
K— Kt4 
K— Kt3 
K— R4 
K— R5 



6. K— Kt 6 K— B 6 

7. K— Kt 5 K— Kt 7 

8. K X P K X P 

9. K— B 4, or 9 K— B 5, and 
will gain the Pawn, winning. 



There are in reality two sides involved here, White's side and the 
Queen side ; so that, after capturing, the Kings are eqoidistant each 
from a side ; and White, having the move, has also a sort of com^ 
bination of advantages quite sufficient. 
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WHITE. 




BLACK. 

From Loyd v. Winawer, Paris Tournament, 1867. Properly, the 
game should have been drawn ; but it was actually won by Winawer 
thus : 1 . . . . P— Kt 4+; 2PxP, PxP+; 3KxP, K— K 4 ; 

4 K— R 6, KxP; 5 K— Kt 7?, P— B 4!, and whether White 
exchanges immediately, or when compelled after Queening, his remain- 
ing Pawn will be at Black's mercy, and loss inevitable. His error 
was in not retiring, instead of going forward to attack — perhaps with 
a notion of winning. Varying at the query, the draw is as follows : 

5 K— Kt 5 !, K— K 4 (if ... . K— Q 5, and takes Pawn, each side 
will secure a Queen) ; 6 K— R 6 (preferably), K— B 5 ; 7 K— R 5, 
P — B 3 ; 8 K — R 4, and draws easily. Black cannot take the Bishop 
Pawn in time for winning. If he tries going behind, to K Kt 6, White 
may allow that, or prevent it, at will — drawing or winning. E.g.^ 
8 . . . . K— B 6 ; 9 K— R 5, K— Kt 6?; 10 P— Kt 5!, i&c, winning. 
But, as said, neither party over-venturing, it is a perfectly even 
position. o 
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TKia is aiawn, whoever moves first. If 1 P— B 4, P x P ; 2 K x P, 
K— B 3 ; 3 P— Kt 5 + , K— K 3, it ia clear the opposition is nseleas 
to White — eioept so far as it onablBB him to keep Black from winning. 

If 1 P— B 3, then 1 P— Kt 4 draws, of coorBe. So ftlso doBB 

I , ■ . . K — ^3 3 ; tor, if White endenvours to win, be will lose — 
1 , . , . K— Q 3 ; 2 P— B 4P, PxP; 3KkP, K— B 4! ; 4 K— Kt S, 
E— mS; 5 KxP, KxP, and both will Qneaai Black, however, 
lemaining with a Pawn to the good, in a winning position. In thia, 
it may be noticed, defensive plaj, on Blaok'a part, loaes — 3 .... 
JK— K3P! 4K— Kt 5,K— B2; 5 K— R 6, K— B 3i 6 K— E 7, 
.K— Kt4: 7K— Kt 7, KxP; B K » P, and wiU otobb to the Queen 
.side, winning. 

Black, having t^e more, draws b; 1 . . . . E~Q 3. To play ths 

;Pawn would lose— 1 P— Kt4i 2P— B3,K— Q3; 3 K— B &, 

A^., White Qaeening in time to win Teadily. 
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i K— Kt 2 
( K— B2 
I PxP 



The temporary aooriSae enubleH King to take tlie fifth rank, wheno*- 
be oan attack one or other of the ansapported fixed Pawm, vmnuig^ 
Even if there were no Pawns on the Qneen side the poBitioB woBld ba' 
lost for White. A rirtuatl; isolated, mOTed, blooked Fawn, cannot b» 
maintained by its King, if the adverse King can reach the rank iiv 
which BDob Fawn gtands and attack it on either side. Here, whss 
the sapport afforded b; the Bishop Fawn ia deBtroyed. tbe Eni^tt 
Fawn beeomeB iadefeaeible, and the ^ame loBt. 
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Bliiok 10.506 thua :— 

I K X P K— B 7 4 K— Kt 4 ! K x P 

3 K— H 3 P— Kt 3 ? 5 P— B 1, and noit P— B 

3 P— B 4 ! P— B 3 Black Kinj movea, fieeinff 1 

Book Pawn and winning. 

AIbo, 2 P— B 4 P ; 3 P— B 4 ! P— Kt 3 -. 4 K— R 4 I K >; P j 

5 K- Kt 5, K— B G ; 6 P— R 1, K— Kt 6;7KxP,K>iBP;8 P— B S, 
&o.. winnmf. If, in thie, 4 P— Kt 3 ? then 4 , , . . K— Kt 8 drawa. 

Bnt the positioii la drawn, on its marita, Black playing correotly — 
i.e., not 80 defenaivelj. For inatanee, I K x P, K^B 7 ; 2 K — R 3, 
P— Kt4!; 3 K— Kt4 (P— B4; draws), KxP, 4 KxP, Ki<EP; 
5 P— B 4, K— Kt 6 ; P— B 5, K— B fl ; 7 P— B 6, K— K 5, and 
draws at least. 2 . . . . P— Kt 4preventa tho important 3 P — Bl,and 
partiftlly reatciota the 'White King-, thereby saring the game. 
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WHITE. 




BULOK. 

Thongh Black's nnited Pawns are somewhat preferable to White's, 
being nearer the side, this advantage is too trifling, unless it can be 
•combined with attack upon the other White Pawns, the King, for 
this purpose, passing either through the centre to Q 6, or vtd the 
Knight's file, K B 8, &c. The result depends upon the opposition, 
in a curiously persistent manner. If White King were now at B 3, 
the game (Black moving) would be drawn; but, wUh his King at 
Kt 3, the safe advance of Book Pawn gives Black the victory. 



JL • • • • 

2 K— E3 



P— B5! 
PxP 



Almost needless to say, 2 PxP?, PxP; 3 K— E 3, K— B 4 
4 K X P, K — B 5, (fee, would lose for White sooner. [Over, 
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3 K X P K— B 4 

4 K— Kt 2 K— B 5 

Better than 4 K — ^B 2, which at onoe gives away the opposition. 
If Black had no reserre move on the Queen side now he could not- 
win the gr^me. 

6K--B2 P— B4! 

6 K— K 2 K— Kt 6 

7 K— K 3 K— Kt 7 

Or 7 k K — S 6, &c. The object is to attack the Pawn and 

take the opposition simultaneously. 

8 K— K 2 K— E 7 ! 

9 K— B 2 K— R 6 

10 K— K 3 K— Kt 6, and wins. 

For now Black attacks the Pawn, vnilx the opposition; so thai 
he wins it, or forces its exchange, or travels round behind to Queen 
side, with decisive advantage. E.g., continuing, 11 K — K 2, K — Kt 7 ;. 
12 K— K 3, K— B 8 ; 13 P— B 4, P— Kt 5 (or he may take), and 
White has no resource. 

Black King must occupy Kt 3, as in diagram, when Book Pawn 
advances. For suppose him on B 3 or B 4, then, in the former case,. 
1 . . . . P — R 5 ; 2 P — B 4, exchanges follow, and Black's reserve 
move on the Queen side is of no value. His King can be kept out^ 
and the remaining White Pawns are in no danger. In the latter 
case. Black King at B 4, after 1 . . . . P— E 5 ; 2 K— E 3, P x P ; 
3 K X P, there is a difference in the move, which makes all the 
difference ; White being able to assume the opposition at the critical 
moment, and afterwards maintain it, drawing. But with King at 
Kt 3 it is quite another matter ; White cannot propose to exchange: 
without losing. 1 . . . . P—R 6 ; 2 P— B 4, PxB P; 3PxEP 
K— E 4 ; 4 K— E 3, P— B 4, and, clearly. White is lost. The poin^ 
is for Black to be able to play to E 4, in this variation ; in order f 
make the most of his reserve move, which then comes in with decis' 
effect. The point at the last, in the main line of play, is that 
Pawn may be assailed from more directions than it can be suppc 
White's lesser power of variation is insufficient for defence. W 
Blackburne, Berlin Tournament, 1897. 
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BIuLOK. 




WUITB. 



In this position White played P — K Kt 3 ? whereupon Black replied 
... P — B 6! and the game was drawn. But White should 



with 
win: — 



1 K— Kt sq ! 

2 K— B2 

3 K— B3 

4 P— K E 4 ! 



KxP 
K— K3 
KxP 



Now, the Queen side Pawns balance. When their movements are- 
ezhausted, Black King must play away. If to K 3, White takes, and 
haying power over the opposition, by reason of the reserve move of 
his Pawn, will be able to reach K 5 or Kt 5, winning without difQculty. 
Otherwise, if Black goes K — Q 5 to attack the Pawns, with a view ta 
himself Queening, White takes the Bishop Pawns, and immediately 
continues with P — Kt 4, also winning easily. By first moving hia 
Pawn White deprived himself of control of the opposition, and reduced 
the position to a draw. 
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nBtaaoa of wiimmg Pawn position broneht on by jadioioni 
tednction of focou? a sort of thing often oyerlooted by even fairly 



^^^ a PxK 

^^^L 3 E— B 4 

^^^H 4 3 

^|^V%r Black mi^li 
^^^^a giving Rook 1 



8 P— E5 



P— Kt5 

E X P, and w. 
aliglitly Bhor 



_ Black might play 7 , . . . K x P, io., pi 
giving Rook foe Bishop, Black foresees tbat when tbe Kini 
Powna ara diapoaed of, as they muat be, the comparatively favoi 
sitnation of his King, looking to the renmining Pawns, ahoold 
Woo by Pillabnry in his match with Showaltor 
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The followiog (from "Prinoiples of Chess") is varioasly known as 
the " Szen Problem," the " Three Pawns Game," and the Little Game 
of Chess. It embodies many of the points peculiar to Pawn play, and 
though not very likely to ocour on the board, the principles concerned 
are of wide application : — 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

At the outset the positions are quite similar, and the party having 
the move wins. Let White move. Then he wins in one of two ways, 
because he is first able to take up a position with the King in which 
he stops the hostile Pawns. 

If those Pawns go on recklessly, he will stop them none the less ; 
and, because of the move he has to spare, he will be able to advance 
his own Pawns to a winning position against the opposing King. 
Otherwise, if Black is to stop the Pawns he must do so first. Then 
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White, becanse of his move^ will stop the Pawns, thereby winning. 
For Black will have to more from a position in which the move loses. 
And the move in that position loses becanse of limitation. There is no 
margin to work in, so to say ; the King cannot retreat before the 
Pawns and again stop them. 

The King mnst move first to win. If not, then Black will be able 
to fix two of his Pawns in the fifth rank, with the other at its original 
square ; in which case the move will be of no avail to White, since 
his opponent can nentralise it — or even win against it if wrongly 
nsed — through power of varying the movement of his third Pawn. 
Ensuing are examples of how the move wins, and how the second 
player draws if the King does not play first : — 

8 P— B 5 P— R 5 + 

9 K— R 3 K— Kt 4 
10 K— R 2 ! P— Kt 5 
UK— Kt2 P— R6 + 

12 K— Kt 3 P— B 5 + 

13 K— R 2 P— B 6 

14 K — Kt 3, and wins. Black 
King cannc t move and stop the Pawns. 

P — B 5, White goes on with his Pawns, winning. 
10 K — Kt 4, in reply to 9 ... . P— B 5, would lose for White. 
For then Black would answer 10 ... . K — Kt 4 ; and the move 
would be with White — jvom, a position in which the move losee. 

Supposing : — 

9 . . . . P— B 5 14 K— Kt sq P— R 6 

10 P-B 6 P— B 6 15 P— B 8 = Q P— R 7 + 

11 P— Kt K X P 16 K— R sq P— B 7 

12 P— B 7 P— Kt 6 + 17 Q— R 3, winning easily. 

13 K— R 2 P— Kt 6 + 

Or, in this, instead of 11 . . . . K X P ; White's win is simpler, 
advancing his Pawns. Again: — 

1 K— K 2 P— R 4 6 K— Kt 4 K— Q 2 

2 K— B 3 P— R 6 7 P— R 5 K— B 3 
8 K— Kt 4 P— Kt 4 8 P— B 4 K— Kt 

4 P— R 4 P— B 4 + 9 P— B 5, and will ^ in. 

5 K— R 3 P— B 5 is late in taking the file in f 
the Pawns. Therefore two of them are established in the fif 
with the third unmoved, and they win, as just seen. If Blac 
play 7 . . . . K— B 2, instead of 7 ... . K— B 3, his 



1 K— K 2 (or 






Ksq) 


K- 


-Q2 


2 K— B 3 (B 2) 


K- 


-B3 


3P— R4 


P- 


-R 4 


4P— B4 


P- 


-B4 


5 K— Kt 3 


K- 


-Kt 3 


6 P— Kt 4 


P- 


-Kt4 


7P— R9 + 


K- 


-R 3 


9 .... P B 5, 


Whit 
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would prooead 8 P— Kt 4, also winnmg, 7 . . . . K— B 3 ; 8 P— Kt 4, 
K— B 3 ; 9 P— B 6, K— Kt 3 ; 10 P— Kt S, &o. This wonld b« 
another phage of two Pawng in the fifth rank, with th(> third unmovad, 
in which the rear Pawn Deed only adranoa aoaordisg to inle, or lo <u 
nol to chec?! at the fifth, in order to foroa the game. 
The BBOond player draws if a Pawn movea first ! — 
I K— K 3 



2 P— R6 

3 P— B4 



K-Q2 
K— B3 



5 K— 



P— B4 




The positions are alike, and White has the move, hut he cannot 
win. This maj seam strange, for if tba move wins from the heginning, 
why not here f The answer is, heokase it cannot be used with 
sdTantage. The pawns on either aide would win against the lone 



ian betweSSS' 



King. But tho Kini^ ia not lUono. He liau resurve 
acmnyed Fairn, enfficietit to enabla bim to bold his ov 
cppOBii^ PawnB, ehonld thoy cajhly endeaTonr to pres! 
If Wbite playa on his Pawna, as if it wera only a qne 
tbem and tbe Black King, then 'Block iriU hate tbe opti 
one square or two at ihe critical jancturo, instead of be 
more hia King — and tbie will give bim tbe game. Tbna< 

6 P— Kt 4 K— Kt 3 

7 P— B 5 K— Kt eq 

8 P— KtS .... 
Now if tho Kine haii to move, tho Pawns would vrii 

need not play the King-. Ho can moTe hia bilherto nnmoyed Pawn, 
and that in auch a. way as to force a similar position upon Whita, 
when tiio latter, atill having the moTe, will be lost of 

8 . . . . P— Kt 4 

9 K— Et a P— B 5 
10 K— Kt sq P— Kt 5, 

White can mose Ilia Pawns only to be atoppod. The 
his King, whereupon Black goea to Quaan. 

The forogaing mii; be raried in many waja. En 
thitd Pawn is set in nnotinii, tbe adversary beoomea poaaeaaed of. 



r tbe 



He 



a the a 



two, while Mb opponent haa no choice. White has the raov 


. Butb* 


baa no time, or apace, to use it to aiivantage. He cannol 


carry ont 


tho movements needful for ita beat effect, becanae limitat 


on of th* 


board ia against him. 




Reverting to Whites aisth moTa :- 6 P-Kt 3, P— Kt 4 1 ; 


7 P-Kt* 



P— R6; 8 P— B fi. P— B 6 ; P— B 5, P— Kt 5 + , and win; 
this casa Wbite gives up tha move, and it wins for Black. Tab 
position on the diagram, neither King oan of himsoH atop Ibe Pi 
each having been lata in getting in front of them. But the T 
first attempting to force a passage may be atopped by help 
additional move, and this ia fiiinished by the tinmovei Pawn o 
other side. The Pawns first trying to fores a road to Qneon * 
the first hailed; and, because of limitation already mentiouci 
will be tba first to lose. 

S.B.- -The '■ key "' squares for King i>. Pawna are Kt 3 ai 
in front of the Pawns ; the Uttor when they all have rej 
fifth rank, or are in alignment there, side by side. 



^inor pieces, 

WITH OR WITHOUT PAWNS. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Drawn game : — 

1 K— B 7 ! P— R 7 

2 P— Q6 P— R8 = Q 

3 P — Q 7, and we have a position in which the Queen 
cannot win against Bishop and Pawn. A rare occurrence in actual 
play. 
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^rt of (§hesP. 



BLACK 




WHITB. 

White plays and draws. A well-known ending by the celebrated 
British player and problemist, J. G. Campbell. Solution : — 1 B — Q 2, 
2 B — R 5, 3 P — Kt 4, stalemate. This would also be a draw, accord- 
ing to the law of check modified as suggested in '* Principles of 
Ohess," (Appendix) : — '' If a player (it being his turn to play, and his 
King not being attacked at the time) have no move other than one 
which would subject his King to attack from adverse King or Pawn 
then the game shall be drawn. Otherwise the King would be per 
mitted to endure attack like any other piece — but for a single mo 
only ; and he could be taken like any other piece, and his being tal 
a.t any time would be an end to the game — mate. This wr 
slightly increase the power of the Bishop, especially as oomp 
with the Knight — which seems reasonable. Pawn play and tb 
would not be directly or injuriously affected, but would ' 
substantially as at present," &c. 



(Minor pieces, i^c. 
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BLA.OK. 




WHITE. 



White wins : — 

1 P— R5 

2 K— Q5 

3 P— Kt 5 + 



B— B sq 
B— R3 
BxP 



4 K— K 4 B— B 5 

5 K — ^B 3, and Bishop cannot 
be brought to bear on B 2 to 
as to stop the Pawn. 



The importance of first moving to Queen is evident. If King 
moves, or Pawn checks at the outset, the game is drawn ; in the one 
case the King can reach Kt 2 in time, and in the other the Pawn 
can be intercepted by the Bishop. The sacrifice at move 3 limits 
the action of this latter Piece, causing what may be termed obstruction, 
and is necessary in order to win. A very similar position (though 
less difficult) is given in '^ Principles of Chass,'^ p. 29, in illustration 
of this Bubiect. 

D 
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i^rt of (Qhes£), 



BLACK. 




WHITS. 

To win this position (Horwitz and Kling) the White Pawn must be 
transferred from the Book file. The mere gain of the opposing 
Pawns would not be enough, as White would be unable to Queen at 



B 8. Also, Black must not be allowed to play . 
exchange the Pawn :- 



K— E 5 and 



1 B— Q2! 

2 K— Q6 

3 B— K sq 

4 B— B4 

5 B— Q 8 + 

6 B— B7 



7 K— B6 

8 B— Q8 

9 K— Kt 6 
10 B— B 7 + 



K— E2 
K— Esq 
K— Kt sq 
K— Esq 



11 B — Q 6, and wins. 



K— Kt2 

K— Kt3 

K— Kt 2 

K— Kt3 

K— Kt2 

K— Esq 

Or, 1 ... . K— B 2 ; 2 B-Kt 5, K— Q 2 ; 3 K— B 5, K— B sq; 
4 K— Kt 6, K— Kt sq; 5 B— B 4 + , K— B sq ; 6 B— Kt 3, K— Q 2 ; 
7 K X P, K— B sq ; 8 K— Kt 6, K— Q sq ; 9 K— Kt 7, K— Q 2 ; 10 
B — K sq, and wins. White would not take the Pawn as long as 
Black could reach Q E sq. In the first line of play. Black is com- 
pelled to advance his Pawn ; in the second, he avoids this, but is 
driven from the corner, and Eook Pawn wins. 




Black moving first could draw bj . . . . K-Kt G, rw Wliite could 
not then exclude Lim from y B sq und alw gain the Pawn. Bnt with 
themore White wins: -1 B— B -J, K— Kt 7; 3 K— Kt i. K— B 7 ; 
3 B— B sq, K— K 7 ; 1 K— B 4. K— Q S ; 5 B— K 3, K— B 7 : 6 
K— K5! K— Kt6i 7 B— B 5, K— B 5; 8 K— Q 0, K-Kt 4; 9 
K— Q 5, K— B *; 10 K— B ti, K— B 3; 11 B— B 3, K— E4- 12 
K— Kt 7, K-Ktl; 13 B-Kt 6, K— B 5 i 11 K— B 6, K— Kt6; IS 
B— B5. K--B5; 16B— Qfl, K-Kt tl; 17 K-Kt 5, K— B 6 ; 18 
K X P, K— B S ; 19 K -E 5, K— CJ * ; aU K— Kt G, Ac, 
Or,* . . . . K— Q6: 5 B— K 3, K— B 5; 6 E— K 5, K— Kt 6 i 7 
B-aa, K-B5: SK-Q6, K— Q 6; 3 K- y 5. K— B B ; 10 B-Q 
6, K-Qfi; :i K-B5, K-K5; la K-Kt5, K— Q4: 13 B-Kt 3. 
*o., winning. And so for numoroua other TftritttionH. With the 
mo»e. White in jnat able to take tbo Pawn and keep the line clear for 
Qneening. Bhvek playing 1 . . . . K— Kt 6, could not bo driTen for- 
ward to tbe nerenlh rank and kept from the Book file, whence ha 
would continottlly threaten to go around to Q R sq, if White King 
atlempted to capture the Pawn. 
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girt of ^hesf. 




TO" 



I 



Thrao omtod Pawns, aopported by tlie Kii^, win against a. minor 
Pieoe in many cttBea, whore tliej have already nmcle any ooneitlarablB 
advanoe to Qnean In the abova position {by Horwiti) Whito wins 





I P 


-Bli + 


K-B2 




K 






K- 


-Baq 








2 P 


-R6 


K-Kt ■fq 


\ 


P- 


Kt;5 




K- 


-Ktsu 






3 K 


-B5 


B— K2 + 


\ 


K- 


-tf7 




B-Bl 








4 E 


-Bl 


B-Qsq 




H- 


K. 7- 


, 4c., w 


nning 








5 K 




B— Et3 




















If 7 . . 




sq, eitltfir 8 P- R 


- B 


vP. 


H- 


B7 


+ K 


-V. 




10 K— B ( 


4c., or 8 P~B 7 + , 


fi.P 




t K-- 


H 


;, B- Kt 




TO 


P 


-Kt 6, &o.. will leave Black 


with 








Or 


1 V- 


H 




K 


-B 2; 


2K— B 


1, B— K 2: 


■A V 


-K 






4 P 


-K 


fi 


K 


-Kt3; 


5K^Q 


, B-B 2 ; 


fi K- 


K 


i, B- 


Kt 


M- 


7 K- 


Q 


7; 


H 


-Kt an 


EP-B 


7. Ac. wins. 




















Black i» 


n do no mora than take two Pawns for hia 


Mil 




tb 




meag 


una 


hira. 













I 



I«i>. 



I 





w% 






'Js- ' I'M, 


' 








i 


c 








i\ 


''■ 








1 i 










'' 


I 




i 












~i 


» L-J 


,^ 


U 



Here the Uirw PawnH, tJiongh not mutod, would win atf&mst the 
Biahop, but for tbo (aot Uut the latter luw a. Pawn in afisiBtance Un 
the oOier hand, ;f Whita b King were not 'o (ar off — if ha were able 
to oateh the passed Pawn withont disturbing the Biahop^Black 
would lose As mattora Htand the game is drawn — 



1. B— Q3 

2. B— K 2 



P— Kt4 
K— B2 



2 P X P e.p. would loee, an then o 



r other Black Pawn won 
ler ehould be also 2 B — K 



^rt of (ChesP. 





BtlOt 




1 


■n 


r:A 


T% 








1 










i 








t 






J 


1 1 






1 










M \, . 1 1 



iu]io&er, M Troitzlty, in the French raagaiino 

vn game Pawn i>. Qneon : — 
P— B S e K— K 5 P— B 7 

B « B 7 Q— Q 7 + K— B 8 

B— B 3 + ; 8 K— Q 4 K— Kt 8 



5 P— K8(Q) + 
mate, vthicli \k of tho 
Black drawn. 



P— B g 

K-Q7! 



9 Q- 



K— K8! and I 



bj lielp of poaaible 



BOB of action. Take r 



(Minor 



t 1)B pravotited from rBaching 



! tbe draw ; 



oBpt by c 



□ing. Ae it is^ taweTer, Bli 
the TtU with his Pawn in ti 
tinOHd ohBck— also drawiuff. Tf, b >,., 6 Q— Q 7 + , K— B B ; 7 K— K 
P— B7: 8Q— Kl>5. E— Q 7; 9 Q— Kt 2, K— Q 8; 10 Q^Kt 
K— Q 7 1 11 Q— E 3 !, K— B 6 !, Ae., Whits cn,n mate no proetaaB. 
Bat, here. 11 .... K— Q 8?; 12 K— K 41,P— B 8 (Q) ; 13K— Q 
and he wine. And, earlier, Black moat be oaretnl in plajiug- 1 
King, E-!f.. 5 .... K— Q 8 ; G Q— E .S + , K— B 8 ; 7 Q— Kt 5 
K— Kt (Q) 8 ; 8 Q— Kt aq + , foUowed by 9 Q— Q 4, te., winiiii 

The ending Biahop and Pawn c. Bishop and Pawn ia gonBrally void 
of difficulty. When the Bistopa do not interfere with each otber all 
one has to do ig to take and keep RDmmand of a point in advance on 
tbe Pawn's line of march in order to aecore the draw. Kven in caae 
of Bishop alone against two (possibly more) united Pawns, or two 
Pawna separated only by a single Hie, well supported by their King, 
tbe line Bishop dcawa, if he can intaroept tlie Pawns, from right or 
left, as occasion deuianda, supposing his King to be properl; uppoxeit 
to tliem, Thus centre Pawns have the leas power of winning beeause 
of tbe greater freedom of action of adverse Bishop. But if tbe Fawns 
are more than one file apart they win as a role. Their Biabop sitp- 
porta one while their King oonToya the other : eventually oompellinB 
the sacriSoe of hostile Biahop, or otherwiae clearing a way to Qneen. 

When the Biahops run ou the same cotonr, howsTer, a single Pawn, 
eHpccIally a wiug Pawn, will often win ; that is when adverse King 
cannot take bis stand in fiunt of it, and so block its progress to 
Qoeen. If Black had no Pawn iri tbe diagram just conaidered, draw- 
ing would bs much simpler. S,g., 1 P— K 6, K— K 7 ; 2 K— Kt fl, 
K— B 6 ; 3 K— B 7, K— Kt 5 ; 4 B— K 7, B— K 8 ; and it will be 
found that by retiring his King upon Ihe Fawn, and by resuming 
command of the nqnare where the ranges of the Bishops crots in front 
of it, aooording to tbe movements of bis opponent, Black draws 
easil;. But ahift the Pawn. ii.y to K Kt 5, and White King to 
K E 5. Then it will be a very diffei'eut matter. Black must lose, 
owing to restricted action of hia Biahop. Thus. 1 P — Kt 6, B — B ^q; 
2B— K71, B— Kt 3i 3 K— Kt 5. K-K 7; 4 K— B .1, K— B «; 
5 K— K e. K— Kt 4 ; ti K— B 7, B moves ; 7 B— B 6, or 7 B— B 8, 
winning accordingly. 



I 
I 



^rt of iCkesi^. 






BlRci loSL'3 directly tlirong-h faolty play of hia 



2 P— Kt 8 + ! and wins. 

Ha PxP;3K— Kt5! 

aide Pftwna are eilianated, Wiite 
mnrt aecnre two paaaed PawDH, w 
ing Biihopa of opposite colonra. 



Then when the morea of the King 
maet either ffiia the Biabop, o 
nning in the poaitiou, notwitiiBtaiid- 

Blaak abould have played 1 . 



B-K8; 



i noDld then haie had rery good chances of draning. 



Minor Pieces Ac. 



f 










m 


6 


|# 


i 


i 








ft 






ij 












k 


t 
























'A/' 














- \ 


m 










m 



t P>B 



PxP 



5 K B 4 K— Q aq 

« P Q 5 K— B B 

7 K— Kt 5, and wins. 
The King (iile PawnA will come to a bloolc, uid then Black muBt 
leave B 2. ThB Hanrifioe euab!*a White to win easily what might 
otbeiwise be a fnirl; difficnit game. 



^rt of ghesp. 



cxcQptiouB.1 ponitioDB, and theee mostly conGiied to celseb in which 
the Pawn ie oa a Book file. Tbo Knight should support the 
Fbwh behind, so that if botli be attacked, and the Knight taken, the 
Fawn may go to Qneen. In the above, though White oannot bring 
hia Km^ht to tho roar in support of tho Fawn, he can otherwiBO 
maintain the Jatter long enoogh to enable hia King to oomc to tlia 
cascne, and bo win:— 1 .... K— K 5 ; 2 Kt-B 5 + , K— Q 4; 3 
Kt— E 4, K— B 5 ! 4 K— Kt 3, K— Kt 6 ; 5 K— B 3. K x Kt ; 6 
K — K 4, &o., winning. A similar position, a lilo to the left, would 
be drawn ; aa the Knight conld support only from a more forward 
direction, as at E 6 ; and, after . . . . K x Kt there, the Pawn conld 
not be Queened. Eicept the Book Fawn, all Fawua bordering on 
" 1, however supported by the Knight. Excepti 



\ 



of the Rook Pawi 






of King in front of his Pawn (/■/. p. 3 



ible stalem] 






jufincmi 



fMinor pieces, ^c. 



I , 1 
1 


"'1 


^ 




^ i . 1 


i J 


L 1 * - 




il 1 










1 


tea L»J Ld 


1 



A Kood eiampla ot the power of the Kiiiglit in dcaliug witli T 
in a oloae position, luid when he hu^ a Pawn ii 



Kt— B 2 K— E 4 

2 Kt-Kt 5 P— B 5 10 Kt^Kt i P-B 7 

3 Kt— B 3 K-R 3 11 Kt x P K- K 3 
*K-B7 K— B4 laKt— Q4 P -Kt 1 
5K— Q6 K— H3 13Kt— Ba K— R * 
fi K-B6 K-E-t UKt— Kt4 P-B 3 

7 Kt-Q5 K— E3 15 Kt^Q 5, ani mates nert 

8 Kt-K 3 P— Bii move. 

The general idea ia to keep tho King- oonflned, whiJe eihauitin); 
tha moToment ol the tree Pawns. Than, when Book and Knight 
Pawns are forced into motion, Blaok necesfacily drifta into mate 

(«nn Knight, or P x P + . At tha aamc time, of eourBe P— Kt *, 

and P— Kt 5 innat not be allowed too soon ; and aa tliu Knight nao- 
-it gain or lose a move, tha opposition of the Kings niTiat be daly 
"-■'"ered — as whan it is taken from Black by . - . - 

' "- " '•-'''--■•--■ - - it inatnictive oompoH 



^rt of ^hesf>. 
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From Poniiani (1789) 


- White 


1 Kt 


-QS + 


Tf- 


-B3 


3Kt-B4 


!•- 


-E5 


3 P« 


P 


K- 


-Kt3 


* Ktr— Q3 


K- 


-E4 


5 Et 


kBP 


H- 


-B5 


6 K- 


Kt3 


f- 


B6 


7 Kt 


-Q3 


K- 


-E3 



12 P— B 6 + 

13 K-ES 



K— B2 



1 K— Kt 6 K— E iq 

15 Kt-B 5 P— B 7 

16 Kt-Ke P-B8 = Q 

8 KxP K— Kt3 17 Kt— B 7 + , and Quesng, 

9 P— E 5 + K— E 3 with eventna.! mate at K fl. 
White mnat be earefnl not to tate the King Biahop Pawn, when by 

to doing his Knight would ha too fur off to provont P— E 5, 

eiolumging Pawns. If in above, S . . . . K— Kt 3 ; 3 Kt— Q 3, 
P— B 5 ; 4 Kt X Q B P, P— B 6 -. then 5 KI^B 4 + , with 6 K— Q 3, &e 
wins for White. But 5 Kt— Q 3 or 5 Kt^K 4 would not be aogTiod, 
e.e., 5 Kt— Q 3. K— B 3 ; 6 K— B 5 ? P— B 5 ! drawing. And bo wiOi 
5 KI^K i. To win, White would ba obliged to play Kt^— Q E i and 
t>ke the Pawn witli Kinit. So the sooner the bettor. 



(Minor pieces, ^c. 45 




Kt— Kt * 



Kt— B 2 6 K— B 7 

a P— E B ! Kt— Q 3 + ! 7 K-B 6 K— B S 

3 K— B 6 Kt— B sq 8 B— B 5 K— R 4 

4 B— Kt fl K— Kt 5 9 K— Kt 7 K— B 5 

5 K— Kt 7 Kt— Q 3 t 10 K— Kt B, winning. 

If 3 ... . Kt— Kt 4, tban 4 B— K 7, Kt^E 2 + : 5 K— Kt 7, 
Kt—Kt 4 ; S K— Kt 6, &a, A gooa aiampla of this aort of ending. 
Care is neoOBBarj in piayinff the King to prsvent attaofc upon the 
Pawn ; nnd the Biehop plays in rostriotion of both advaree King and 
Knight and to prerent too munh checkinB. The Eook Pawn is a 
favonrabla one, as dateiiding Kin^ and Knight auffac from the 
limitacy aoiion of the aida. Ganotally, when these focoes oan ha 
bronght together in the neighbonthood of tbe Pawn, the game is 
r above, it \» BTident that if Black oonld play on a file 



I 



4« 
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1 




1 --■ i- -4 


J 


i ,^ 




1 1 ii 




*1 




1 - - [■ 



In tlua position, liy Sam Loyd, Wliite draws bj gTOiindiiig hia play 
on the fact of the iavariability of the Knight's moye. By tbe timely 
sacrifice of the Bishop, he brings about a Bituation easoDtially aimilar 
to that of Salvio (" Prinniplefl," p, 33) in which the lone King drawH 
B^uinat Kniglit and Pawn : — 

1 B— Q 7 P— E 7 

a B— B 6 + K— Kt S 

3 B— Esq) KkB 

1 K— B 2. and will LoM Black King in the corner, 
drawing. Or 3 ... . Kt— Kt 7 + ; ■! K— K 2, &c.— no headway. 
The latter most take the Bishop at E sq aome time to hare eveu 
a ohmOB of Qaoening. Then White baa simply to play K— B 3, or 
K B «q, according to tlie poaition of the Knight, to make a drawn 



I 
I 



f~&TW 



Ln excejitiDnsJ poaitiuLi lUorwiC?. and Min g) in. which the Biehop 
drawa againBt Knight and two Pawns ; — 

1 B— Kt 5! Kt— B 9 4 S— K 3 Et— K G 

a B— Q 7 Kt— Q 5 5 B— Kt 5, &o., drEiBing. 

3 B— Kt i Kt— B 4 

White uiast Rrat play hia BIhIiop, so ub to be able t^ get to B aq, 

Intarocptms the Knight Pawn. Or if not, 1 . . . . P— Kt 5 + , 

3 KxP, Kt— B G + , Ac, Qnaaning. Of emu-Be, he oonld play 
1 B — B 5. proTButing 1 . . . . P — Kt 5 + , &a, bnt, then, 1 . . . 

Kth-B e would follow ; ttQd if 2 B— Kt 4, then 2 Kl^Kt 8 + , 

with it .... E X B winning. For the rest, the Bishop ahonld Ooni- 
mBnd Kt 4, to pceyent the Knight Pawn from BfteotivBly adTanoing, 
1 Kt— Et 5 ; 2 B— Q 7, Kt— B 7 + ; 3 K— Kt 3, K— K 6 ; 

4 B— E e. P— E e+ 1 5 K— Kt 3, Ac. ; or, 4 ... . P— Et 5 ; 5 B k P, 
X B i 8 E— E 3, &c., always drawing. 
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A simple ending which ghonld probably have been drawn : — 

IKt— K18+ K— K3 6K— B5 Kt— Q5 + 

2P— B4 PxP+ 7 K— B4 K— Qaq 

3 K X P K— B 3 8 Kt— E 6 K— B sq 

9 P— K 5 K— Kt 2 

10 PxP KxKt,andwirw. 

The eitra Fawb iti aoaroely safficient to win, if White properly 
looks after his Enight. But the move S Et— Kt 8 is fatal, the 
Knight walking into a trap, from which he never gets ont alive. 



(^inor pieces, (&c. 
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BLACK. 




An easily drawn position ; but Black miscalculates, and loses : — 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 



• • • • 



KtxKt 
P— Kt 3 ! 
PxP 
K— Q2 
P— B4! 
PxP 



Kt— K 6 ? 

PxKt 

PxP 

P— K7 

K— Kt 5 

PxP 

KxP 



8 P— B5 

9 KxQ 

10 P— B 6 

11 P— B 7 

12 P— B 8 (Q) 

13 Q— B8 + 



P— K 8 (Q) + 
K— B7 
P— Kt 5 
P— Kt6 
P— Kt 7 
K— Kt6 



14 Q — K B 5, and wins. 



The force of 3 P — Kt 3 ! was not sufficiently considered. White 
rightly wastes no time attacking Pawn with King, but at once goes on 
to Queen. Otherwise he might lose. For example, 3 K — Q 3 P 
K— Kt 5; 4KxP, KxP; 5 P— Kt 3, PxP; 6 PxP, K— B 6; 
7 P— B 4, PxP + ; 8PxP, P— Kt 5,— and Black Queens first, 
winning. 

£ 



so 
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BLACK. 




WHITX. 

The above was drawn thus :— 1 K— Q 5 ?, P— R 4 ! ; 2 K— K 4, 
RPxP; 3BPxP, PxP;4KtxP, K— Kt 4 ; 5 Kt— B 3 + , K x P ; 
6 Kt— K 5 + , K— Kt 4 ; 7 Kt— Q 7, B— K 2; 8 K— K 5, K— Kt 3 ; 



9 K— K 6, 
12 Kt— K4, 

follows : — 



B— R 5; 10 KtxP, B— B 7; 11 K— Q 5, K— B 2; 
B — Kt 8, &c. White should have won somewhat as 



1 P— B 4 ! P X B P 

2 K X P K— Kt 3 

3 K— K 5 P— R 4 

4 P X P + , or P — Kt 5, winning easily, either way, on 

account of the restriction of the Bishop. 

If Black declines 1 . . . . P x B P, then "White gets a passed Pawn, 
winning. If 2 K— K 3 ; 3 K— K 4, K— B 2 ( K— B 3, 4 

Kt X P !) ; 4 K — K 5, &c., winning as before. 



p 



I 




Iq tbia difficult poeition BUck draws an folloiva: 



4PxP + 


KxP 


lOKtxP KxP 


5Kt)cP + 


K— K*; 


llKt— Kt3 K— B3 


6 Kt-K 7 


P-Ktfi 


12 K X P P— Kt 3 ! and 

the King' will nttack and take 
(he R-ook Pawn, drawing. 



It 4 Kt " P + . then -l K— B i ; 5 Kt— 

I ooQ'tiiiiuJiy attnfllciiig llie Knight ( . . . . K — '. 
. P ^ P) tha draw is eapier. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 



White has to check — Kt — Kt 3 — ^in order to win. Hence he mnst 
lose a move, forcing the opposition upon his adversary, with himself at 
B 3. This he can do easily : — 



1 K— R4 

2 K—Kt 4 
8 K—Kt 3 



K—Kt 7 4 K— R 3 K— E 8 

K— R 8 5 Kt— Kt 3 + K—Kt 8 

K—Kt 8 6 Kt— B 3, mate. 

Black is restrained so that he cannot prevent his opponent from 
playing K — Kt 3 in answer to ... . K — R 8 ; which is all that is 
wanted to bring the mate in evidence. 1 K — Kt 4 would do equally 
well, of course ; the essential point being to force Black into strici 
opposition. 



(Minor pieces, dfc. 
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BLACK. 




WHTTB. 



This and the next following position, both by a Bnssian composer, 
M. Plotitzine, are from La Strategic, 1897. The Knights win : — 

1 K— K 2 K— Kt 7 

Or 1 ... . P— R 6 ; 2 K1r-K 3, K— R 8 ; 3 K— B sq, K x Kt ; 
4 K— B 2, K— R 8 ; 5 Kt— B sq, P— R 7 ; 6 Kt— Kt 3, mate. 

2 Kt— Kt 4 K— R 6 

Or 2 ... . P— R 6 ; 3 Kt (Kt 4)— K 3 + , K— Kt 8 ; 4 Kt— R 2, 
Ac, as above. Or 2 ... . K— Kt 8 ; 3 Kt (Kt 4)— K 3, K— R 8 ; 
4 K — B 2, &c., mate. 
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3 Kt— R 6 K— Kt 7 

4 Kt— B 5 K— R 6 

Or 4 P— R 6; 5 Kt (B 5)— K 3 + , K— Kt 8 ; 6 Kt— R 2, &o. 

Similarly if 4 ... . K — Kt 8. This sacrifice of the Knight at R 2 ia 
a notable feature of the play. 



6 Kt (B sq)— K 3 


K R7 


6 K B2 


K R6 


7 Kt— Q4 


K— R 7 


8 Kt— K 2 


K R6 


9 Kt— B 4 + 


K— R7 


.0 Kt— B sq + 


K R8 


i — K 2 (or R 5) and mates next mov< 



As to when the Knights can surely win against the Pawn, and 
when they cannot, the data so far obtained scarcely warrant formu- 
lation of any general rule likely to be of value to the student. 
Recorded experience throws little light on the subject, and analysts 
have given it scant attention. Apparently the Knights do best 
against a Rook Pawn, next best against a Bishop Pawn ; but what 
their case may be against one of the other Pawns is something more 
of a mystery. Although the ending two Knights v. Pawn seldom 
occurs in actual play, yet its study, up to a point of at least fair 
understanding, is by no means so practically useless as this circum- 
stance would seem to suggest. No one can seriously investigate It 
without arriving at a more exact appreciation of the power of the 
Knight which will stand him in good stead when dealing with ordinary 
and more complex positions. The question so plainly at issue, that 
of " time," in its aspect of "economy of force," is in fact the leading 
question in all endings, as well as throughout the game. 



(^inor pieces, (&c. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White wins : — 

1 Kt— B 5 -^ K— B sq 

2 Kt— B 8 K— Q sq 

Unless lie comes out, mate is simple — 2 .... K — Kt sq; 
3 Kt— Q 6, P— B 4 ; 4 Kt— Q 7 + , K— R sq ; 6 Kt-Kt 5, i&c. 

3 K— B 6 K— K sq 

Again, 3 . , . . K— B sq ; 4 Kt— K 6, K— Kt sq ; 6 Kt— Q 6, 
K— R 2 ; 6 Kt— Q B 6, P— B 4 ; 7 K— B 7, and mate in three. 
Variations on this present little difficulty. 

4 Kt— K 6 K— B 2 

5 Kt (K 6)— Kt 7 K— Kt 3 

Note the power of the Knights here, and later, in drawing the 
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" impassable line," and virtually confining the King to the side — 
with their King in assistanoe. 

6 K— Q 5 K— Kt 4 

7 K— K 4 K— Kt 3 

If 7 ... . K — Kt 5 ; 8 K — K 3, Ac, it comes to the same thing ; 
or Black will be forced to K E 8, and there mated. B.g.t 7 . . . . 
K— Kt 5; 8 K— K 3, K— E 6; 9 K— B 3, K— E 7; 10 Kt— E 5, 
K— Kt 8 ; 11 Kt (E 5)— Kt 3 ; K— E 7 ; 12 Kt— K 2, K— E 8 ; 
13K— B2,K— E7; 14 Kt— Kt sq, K— E 8 ; 16Kt— Kt 3 + , K— E 7; 

16 Kt— B 8q + , K— E 8; 17 Kt— K 2, &c. Or he may let the 
Pawn advance further, 15 Kt— K 3, P— B 4 ; 16 Kt— B sq, P— B 5 ; 

17 Kt— K 2, P— B 6 ; 18 Kt (K 2)— Kt 3, mate. 

8 K— B 4 K— B 2 

9 K— Kt 4 K— B sq 

10 K— E 6 K— B 2 

11 K— E 6 K— Kt sq 

12 Kt— Q 6 K— B sq 

Playing as well as he can to avoid being cornered at E sq. Much 
depends upon the move. If White takes the opposition here, Black 
can prolong by threatening to escape outwards from B sq. If 
12 ... . P— B 4, then 13 Kt— K 6, P— B 5 ; 14 K— Kt 6, P— B 6 ; 
15 Kt— K 4, P— B 7 ; 16 Kt— B 6 + , and other Knight mates at B 7 
in two more moves. 

13 Kt (Kt 7)— B 5 K— Kt sq 

14 K— Kt 6 K— B sq 

15 K— E 6 K— Kt sq 

Losing a move, the better to manoeuvre his Knights. Black must 
and can be forced into opposition at Kt sq — an important point. 

16 K— E 6 K— B sq 

17 K— Kt 6 K— Kt sq 

18 Kt— K 8 K— B sq 

Now this Knight soon takes command of B 8, further restricting 
the King, and the rest follows as of course. 

19 Kt (K 8)— Kt 7 K— Kt sq 

20 Kt— K 6 K— E sq 

White mates in three moves. 



(Minor pieces, &c. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 

From " studies and End Games " (Horwitz and Kling) : — 
1 Kt— K2, K— Kt4; 2 Kt— Q4 + , K— E5; 3 Kt— Kt 6 + , K 
— R 4 ; 4 Kt— Q 5, K— E 5 ; 5 K— Kt 2, K— E 4 ; 6 K— B 2, K— E 
5 ; 7 K— B 3, K— E 4 ; 8 K— B 4, K— E 5 ; 9 Kt— B 6, K— E 6 

10 K— B 3, K— E 5 ; 11 Kt— B 7, K— E 6 ; 12 Kt— K 6, K— E 7 

13 Kt— B 4, K— Kt 8; 14 K— Q 2, P— E 4 ; 15 Kt— Kt 5, P— E 5 

16 Kt— B 3 + , K— E 8 ; 17 K— B 2, P— E 6 ; 18 Kt— E 5 (Q 2), and 
mates next move. 

Or, 2 K— E 4 ; 3 K— B 4, K— E 5 ; 4 Kt— Kt 6 + , K— E 4 

6 Kt— Q 5, K— E 5 ; 6 Kt— B 6, K— E 6 ; 7 K— B 3, K— E 7 
8 K— B 2, K— E 6 ; 9 Kt— Kt 6, P— E 4 ; 10 K— B 3, K— E 7 

11 Kt— E 4, K— Kt 8 ; 12 K— Q 2, K— E 8 ; 13 K— B sq, K— E 7 

14 K— B 2, K— E6; 15 Kt— B 3, P— E 5; 16 Kt— Kt5 + ,K— E7 

17 Kt— Kt 4 + , K— E 8 ; 18 Kt— Q 4, P— E 6 ; 19 Kt— Kt 3, mate. 
An exceptionally difficult example. But the positions likely to oconr 
in actual play are relatively few in which the Knights cannot win 
against a Pawn, if the latter can be stopped before it approaches 
<2ueening near enough to prevent mate. 
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Tba opposition ia here against "While. U Iip hod it, i.e., were H 
alreiuly at K Kt 8, there would bo oiate in five niovea, Tho 1 
must bo driven to another corner. The Knighta win :— 

1 K— B 2, K— E 7 ; 2 Kt— Kt i + , K— E 6 [ ; 3 K— B 3, K— R S ; 
i Kt(Kt4)— B2, K— Ktii 5K— K4,K— E 5; 6 K— B 1,K— E4; 
7 Kt— K 4, K— R 5 ; 8 Kt— Kt 5, K— E 4 ; 9 Kt— B 3, K— Kt 3j 
10 K— K 5, K— E 4 ; U K— B 5, K— E 3 ; 12 Kt— K 5, K— E 4(, 
la Kt— Kt 6, K— E 3 ; 14 Kt^B i. K— Kt 3 ; 15 K— K 6. K— B Bq j 
16 Kt— E 5, K— K aq ; 17 Kt— Kt 7 + , K— B aqi 18 K— r " 
K— Kt aq; 19 KI^K B, K— E 3: 30 K— Kt 5, K— E aq 
K— E 6 !, K— Kt Hq : 22 K— Kt 6, K— R Ba i 23 Kt-Q B 4, P— 
24 Kt— K 5, P— B 7; 25 Kt— B 7 1- , K— Kt aq . 26 Kt— K 
K— E«q: 27 Kt— Kt5, P— E 8 = Q; 28 Kt— B 7, mate. 

Black could hasa mada liis way to Q R aq, of conrie; but th% 
result would have been much tlie sume. 



■gtoofi ». 'g'awns. 




This uud all analogous positious dliuuld be dniivn : — 

1 R— Kt 5 K— B 3 3 K— Kt G+ K— Kt 2,&o., 

2 K— B 1 K— Kt 3 drttwing. 
Black hsB to play only ao tliat hia rear Pawn cannot bo taken with 

a check, na then the Rook might be able to retiiru ia time to prerent 
sa<iceBaCal Qneoning. White c&nnot take the Fawn with King m 
long as Black can safely reply with , . . . P — B 7, beoaiiBB then, of 
CDurae, the two Fawns would win against the Rook. Other formu- 
tione of the Fawns generally loae. Ah for example, in the above, let 
the Rook be at Q R 8, and Bishop Pawn advanoed to B 6, then monld 
White win easily, with or withont mOTing ficst. Or. with the Pawn 
at B 5, and ^Vhite King at K R 2. then R— K B S, forcing on the 
Pawn, and K — Kt 3, with the just mentioned winning poaition. If 
position ia raised B rank White wins, if lowered a rank he los^B, 
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BLACK« 




WHITB. 

A difficult position (by Horwitz and Kling), in which White can 
draw by confining the opposing King, continually threatening mate if 
Pawn goes to Queen : — 



1 R— QE6 


P- 


-Kt6 


6 R— KR5 


K— Qsq 


2 K— B 6 ! 


K- 


-Ktsq 


7 K— Q6 


K— Ksq 


3 R— R 3 ! 


P- 


-B5 


8 K K6 


K— Bsq 


4 R— R5! 


P- 


-Kt 7 


9 K B6 


K Ktsq 


6 R— Kt5 + 


K- 


-Bsq 


10 R— Kt 5 + , 


&c., drawing 



Black has no time to Queen, as check or threat of mate on the move 
is always present. It makes no difference how he plays his Pawns — 
short of losing them. The dangerous situation of the King preclude! 
his winning. 



^ook V. ^atunP. 
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SLACK. 




WBVTE, 



From " Chess Studies and End Games " — a draw : — 

1 ExP! PxE 

2 K— Kt 2 K— Q 6 

3 K — B sq, and the Pawns cannot win. 

This, like the previous position, is a type of which varieties may be 
Inultiplied at will. If reoogriused a move or two in advance, the draw 
can be generally avoided by the superior force, i.e., the Pawns ; which, 
as a rule, ought to win against the Book, when so near Queen. 
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6 E — R pq P — B 6, Find will draw by 

stalemate. 
n 3 K— Kt 4, K— R 7 ; * K X P, P-Kt 7 ; 5 E— E 2, K— E 8, tJiB 
game \s also drawn. Black must make for E 6 witli liia Kii^, in order 
to bring ill the dement of stalemate, else be loses — 1 E — E 3 + , 
K— B 7 f i 2 K— B 4, P— Kt 6 ; 3 E— E 2 + , K— B 8 ; 4 K— B 3, 
K— Kt B ; 5 B— K Kt 3, K— E 8 ; 6 E— Kt 4, P— Kt 7 ; 7 E x P + , 
K— Kt 8 T 8 E- Q Kt 4, K E B i 9 K— B 2, rtnd wins. An every, 
day position of ^rreat ntility. 



1 
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BLACK. 




'WHITE. 

A common position — White wins : — 

1 R— B 7 + 

2 E— Kt 7 + 

3 R— Kt 7 



K— Kt sq 
K— Esq 
P— R6 



4 K — Kt 6, and mates in two moves. 

The checks are necessary, as in driving the King to B sq time is 
gained in furtherance of the mate. If 1 ... . K — R sq or 1 .... K — R 3, 
the win by 2 R— Q Kt 7 or 2 R— B ^ is obvious. 
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5 P— K 7 

6 P— K8 = Q 

7 Q— K 



-Kt7 
-B (Kt) 8 



and 8 Book nutett. 



There wm nothing better tbao 1 . . . 
than 2 E — K Kt aq. atopping the Piiwi 



SOLE OB SUPPOETED, AGAINST VARIOUS FORCES. 



QliACK. 




WHITB. 

Against Bishop and tw^o Pawns the Rook generally draws, his Kin^ 
"being in front of the Pawns, unless they are united and have reachei 
the sixth rank, as for instance in the position here given. Bat thus 
far advanced, united, and supported, the Pawns, with the Bishop, win : 
1 . . . . K— Q sq ; 2 K— B 4, R— B 8 + ; 3 K— Kt 5, R— Kt « + ; 
4 K — B 6, R — B 8 + ; 5 B — B 5, and must win by advancing Pawns. 

White cannot be prevented from taking up this position — King at 
B 6 and Bishop at B 5 — and when he attains it, Black is helpless. 

P 
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Ending by Steinitz — White wina ; 



5 K K B, und thii Fawn goes to Qneen. And so for 
oUiW poBitionB almost without exception, in which the Fawns are sida 
by dde on the eiith rank, with BUhop and King within sapporting 
distance. Bnt there are escepfdans, as the ver; next position proves. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 

This differs from both the foregoing in that the White King ha8 
less room for action ; as has also the Bishop with respect to the 
opposing King : — 

1 K— Kt 4 R— Kt 8 + 

2 K— B 5 R— K R 8 ! 

3 K— Kt 4 B— Kt 8 + 

Of course, 3 B — B 6 + and 4 P — R 7 + wonld be of no nse, the 
Rook being given up for the Pawns. 

4 B— Kt 3 R— K R 8 !, and White can 

make no progress. 

The Rook plays on the Rook file whenever check by Bishop is 
threatened, and so as to take the Pawn if it goes to R 7 ; or it 
attacks the Bishop, or pins it, when the King tries to reach B 7, and 
thus draws. 

p 2 
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When the Pawns are separated, the Eoak ia more likely to draw in 
the ganerality of poaitions. In the above, however, from Lehrbich 
dee SchachspieU, the Pawiis win easiiy, beiHR bo far advanced that 
an opportnuQ Bacrifice of the Biehop at once decides the iaine : — 



4 B — B 5 !, winning. 
For if 4 . . . . R X B + , the King plays to Kt 6, an<i when tbo 
Book goes away to check on the Knieht file, the Pawns Queen one 
after the other— the Qaeen Knight Pawn first. If 4 ... . E— K Kt 8, 
of conrse 5 B— Kt 6 follows. Let the Qtteen aj 
and the Bishop at Q 7. Then White can win 
with aome little difficulty— 1 B— K 3, K— Q 3 
3 K— Kt 6, E— Kt 8 + ; 4 K E 6, E-E 8 + ; 
CB— Kt6, E— E 8 + ,7K— Kt5, E-Kt8 + , 
9 K — K i, and Black cannot save the game. 
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WJELITB. 




BLACK. 



Black won as follows : — 

X • • • • 

2 K— Q2 

3 B— Kt 4 ? 

4 K— B2 

5 B— K6 

6 B— Kt 4 

7 K— Q2 
K 5 K— B 3, then 5 . . 



R-K4 + 
K— n 7 
R— Q 4 + 
K— Kt 7 ! 
R— K4 
R— K6 



R X P, &c. 
. R— K Kt 4 ; 6 B moves, R— Kt 6 + , Ae. 
White should not have allowed his King to be driven to Queen Bishop 
file ; there he was too far away to draw when Black offered Rook 
for Bishop and Pawn. The correct play was 3 K — Q 3 ! and (if 3 ... . 
B — Q 4 + ) 4 K — K 4 ! In such a position the King of the weaker 
party should always keep close to the Bishop file (next his Pawn), 
and as near to B 3 in that file as poasibl'*, in order to draw. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 

In this position, from Theorie und Praxis der Endspxele (Prof. J. 
Berger), the Rook draws : — 

1 . . . . B— Q 6 

2 R— K 7 K— B 5 

3 R— K 8, and if 3 ... . K— Q 5, of course 4 R x P, 
Ac, drawing. Black King cannot get over to support his King Pawn 
without leaving both Pawns temporarily supported by the Bishop 
only ; and then the Rook can be given up, securing the draw. Place 
the White King on Q B sq, and his Rook on K B 2 ; Black King on 
Q Kt 6, Bishop on Q B 7, Pawns on Q 6 and Q B 6. In this position 
also the Rook draws, chiefly owing to the poor situation of the 
Bishop. E.g., 1 . . . . B— Kt 8 ; 2 R— K R 2, B— R 7 ; 3 R— Q B 2, 
&c., and Black can do nothing to win. The Bishop cannot be freed 
without loss ; and by keeping his Rook on the second rank, playing 
ifor stalemate, or the usual sacrifice, White draws the game. 
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BLA.OE. 




K— K2 

K — moves 
BxE + 
P = Kt + 



WHITE. 

Another most instructive composition by M. Troitzky. White 
avoids probable loss (in the ending Qneen v. Book and Pawn), in this 
ingenious and interesting manner : — 

1 R— B5 + 

2 R— K5 + 

3 E— K sq ! 

4 K— E3 

5 K — Kt 2, and will gain one of the Pieces, drawing. 
Of course, if Black makes a Bishop he cannot win ; and if a Queen or 
Book, the win is barred by stalemate. Again, if 1 ... . K — Kt 2 ; 
2 E— B 3, B— K 8 (or Kt 4) + ; 3 K— E3, P = Q or E; 4 E— B 7 + !, 
with draw by perpetual check — or stale. White times his attack 
upon the Pawn exactly. If, in this latter case, 2 K — E 3, then 
2 . . . . P=E, and Black might ^n/ to win; the draw then not 
being quite so evident. 
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BLACK. 

Black wim ; White should have drawn 



X • • • • 


P E4 


2 P— K Kt 4 ? 


R— B6 


3 K Kt2 


R K6 


4 K B2 J 


R K 7 + 


5 K— Kt 3 


P R5 + ! 


6 K B3 


R — R 7, and wins. 



The position was properly drawn — 2 P x P e.p., K — R 2 ; 3 P — K 
Kt 4 ! K X P ; 4 P— R 4, &c. Black King would be shut in, and the 
Rook could do nothing of itself. In the actual play, if 6 K x P, then 
6 . . . . R — Kt 7, breaking up White's Queen side, and winning of 
course. 
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WHITB. 


This oomej to 


kn ending Quean v. Book, and ia of coarse a win 




1 P— B7 
a K-Kt 5 

3 K— Kt 4 


E X Kt + 4 K-Kt 3 E-K 6 + 
R— K 4+ 5 K— B 2, and the Pawn m 
R— K5+ Queen. 



Wbite retires alon? the Knight tile until he can play to B 2 (or 
B 3, jnat as guod), the only way to prevent his opponent from 
attacking and taking the PaivD, either before or after Queening. 

If 1 ... . E— B Bq, then 2 Kt— B 7 + , K moves ; 3Kt— K8. 4c. 
Shift all tbe foraes a file to the right, making the Pawn a Knight 
P»wn, and Blaok oan drew ; becanse, then, after 1 P— Kt 7, K x Kt + ; 
3 K moTea, R— B 8,— White Kinga liberty of action is inanfficieat to 
enable him to avect the final exchange. Poaition by E, Lasker. 
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in neat cnongli, ot nim fnint the Pawns iii niiy Hneh position as 
ttbova. The general principle ia to play the Rook hihini the Pnwiii, 
where he una check the opposiug King safely, when expedient ; and ' 
where he can pin thu Knight, when neceBBOry, or prevent bia i 
King being checked, with Buooessful adratico of one of the Pawns to | 
Qneen. For eiample, in the aitoatian here given, B— Q 8 ia the on^ 
mote to draw. If, for inatauee, 1 B— R 2, then 1 . . . Kt— B 5 i 
3 R^E a, P— K 7 + : 3 K— Q 2, Kt— Kt 7 ; 4 E--E 4 + , K— K 1; 
5 R— Esci,K— K 5:6 R^Ei + , K— B6i 7 E -E aq, P— K 8 (Q) + , 
8 B X Q, Kt X R, 9 K X Kt, K— K B. 4n„ winning. If 2 B- B 1, 
pinning iie Knight, the King plaja over, defending, and eTentaoUy to | 



K— B 



nllaci 
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BLACK 




WHITE. 

With the move, White wins ; without it, he can do no more than 
draw — the restricted action of his King then conspicuously favouring 
his opponent : — 

1 P— R 7 K— Kt 8 + 

2 K— E 6 R— R 8 + 

3 K— Kt 6 ! R— Kt 8 + 

If 3 K — Kt 5, Black King would have time to approach the Pawn, 
drawing ; for he would be within supporting distance of his Rook ; 
so that the winning operation in the sequel would be avoided. 

4 K— B 5 R— B 8 + 

5 K— Q 4 R— Q 8 + 
C K— B 3 R— Q R 8 ! 
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Another oheok, and this moye of the Book would be too late. In 
tie oiroamstajices it is the only one to prevent White checking, and 
Queening, and winning — Qneen v. Book. 

7 B—B 8 ! B X P 

8 B — B 7 + , and wins. 

Begard this decisive manoeuvre, 7 B — B 8, &c. Clearly, if Black 
King stood at K Kt 2 or K B 2 this method of gaining the Book 
would not be available. The win would have to be effected in a 
different manner, 1 P — B 7 leading only to a diawn game. For let 
that King command his ^ sq, the position being in other respects the 
same, and let White begin 1 P — B 7. Now, after sufficiently check- 
ing, to separate King and Pawn, and eventually putting pressure 
upon the latter, as in the foregoing play. Black would be perfectly 
safe. All he need do then would be to continue his attack upon the 
Pawn, alternating with check when necessary — i.e., whenever the 
King joined in support (meaning to release the Book) ; leaving his 
own King immovable, or oscillating between Kt 2 and B 2, com- 
manding B sq and effectually excluding the mode of winning just 
proposed. 

On the other hand, give Black the move, in the situation on the 
diagram, and the element of limitation will so work as to enable him 
to avert defeat : — 

1 . . . . B— Kt 8 + 

2 K— B 7 K— B 2 

3 B—B 8 B— Kt 7 

Or 3 ... . B— Q B 8 ; 4 B—B 7 + , K— B sq ; 5 K— Kt 6, 
B— Kt 8 + ; 6 K— B 6, B—B 8 + ; 7 K— Kt 5, K— Kt sq, &c., soon 
fronting the Pawn, drawing. But note, 6 . . . . K — Kt sq loses; 
for 7 B — Kt 7 + ,BxB; 8PxB, and will Queen. On principle, it- 
is better to restrain the King as much as possible — making more 
directly for the draw. 

4 B—B 7 + K— B sq 

5 B— Q Kt 7 B— Q B 7 

White takes the only means of liberating his King. Black's object 
is to hold him to the Book file, or to himself reach that file, in front 
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of the Pawn — exactly as it would be were there no Books on the 
boflcrd. Well, in the position now arrived at, White is more or less free. 
But what are his prospects ? If he comes ont, he may be cheeked 
bad9c again, or indefinitely, or far enough from his Pawn to rendfif its 
loss inevitable. A trial will show' that he can avoid check only by 
reverting to the status quo ; or by retiring upon the checking Book, 
leading the Pawn to be attacked and taken by the combined fdrces 
of the enemy. Hence, whether he makes way for the PawA orinot, 
movefnent of the King, as matters stand, is nothing to the purpose. 

'Hien, let "the Book do what he can. Checking is obviously useless. 
If }ie moves along the rank, an exchange may follow — drawing ; if 
along the file, why, there is equally no real progress. Black holds 
hinkself substantially as he is, ready to cross and front the Pawn, on 
opportunity, and the draw is fully established. 

like niceties and difficulties of Queening or winning by rnean^ of a 
Book Pawn are well exemplified in this practically important |)osi- 
tioh. Suppose a slight alteration (diagram). White King at Q Kt 8, 
Black at Q B 3. Then, even with the move against him, Black 
would draw ; while with the move in his favour he would win off- 
hand — 1 .... B— K B 8 (or anywhere on the King side) ; 2 K^— E 7 
(avoiding mate), B— B 2 + ; 3 K — Kt 8, B— Kt 2, and White 
loses straight away. In this particular case, one may oon<ieive 
the Pawn as having just pushed on, in An ill-advised attempt to 
win, its advance converting it into an encumbrance or obstruction, 
directly inviting disaster. 

It is hoped that all this, and other like protracted discussion;, may 
not prove too much for the patience or perseverance of the reader. 
Yet it will almost certainly do so if he disposes himself to misrate 
the importance of these endings in practical chess. 
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, bU along iiere, Black mnst shun the ohe^-li m 
fB — Tiu check on hir* own part improving m 
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least. At the present juncture B 8 is no doubt his best shelter. If 
6 . . . . R — B 7 + , White retires to Kt 4, and Pawn will Queen, or 
the Book be lost for it, almost immediately. If 6 ... . K — B 7 (or 
6), then 7 R— Q B 8 !, R x P ; 8 K— Kt 6 + , and Black must suc- 
cumb. As a salient feature of the winning process this method of 
gaining the Book deserves considerable attention. 

7 K— Kt6 R— Kt 7 + 

Besides the safety points commanding R sq, mentioned in connec- 
tion with the last preceding example, there are other squares of 
safety for the King of the weaker party in this class of position (i.e., 
with Pawn at B 7). Here is one, R 8, in front of his Rook. Could 
he move to that square, iiovo^ the game would be easily drawn. But 
he cannot reach in time — for if 7 . . . . K— Kt 8, 8 R — Q Kt 8 ! 
leaves him no resource. 

8 K— B 6 R— Q R 7 

Again, checking would be useless in defence. For instance, 8 . . . . 
R— B 7 + ; 9 K— Q 6, R— Q 7 + ; 10 K— K 5, and Black will soon 
be lost. Or White could retire more directly, vid Q 5, or Kt 5, 
keeping clear of the file in which his adversary stands, with a like 
result. E.g., 8 . . . . R— B 7 + ; 9 K— Kt 5, R— Kt 7 + (if 9 ... . 
R— B 7 ; then 10 K— Kt 6, &c.) ; 10 K— R 4— and if Black attempts 
to cross to Q R 8 the pinning R — Q Kt 8 is fatal. 

9 R— Q B 8 R X P 

10 K — Kt 6 + , &c., winning as before. 
'S.B, — Grenerally, endings of this character. Rooks attacking and 
supporting Pawn aiB, 7, as after the first move in the present case — 
as a rule such endings should be drawn : — 

1. When King of weaker party can obtain command of his vacant 
B sq, thus avoiding loss from check, or sometime R — R 8 followed by 
check, on the part of his opponent. 

2. When he can reach the Rook file, in front of his Rook, so that 
he may be able to check whenever opposing King supports Pawn ; 
and 80 that he may safely resume his attack cm the Paivn when the 
check is no longer feasible. Suppose at Black's 7th move above his 
King stands on Q R 8. He checks and checks, and returns to attack 
on Pawn, when necessary, and the draw is manifest. But place his 
Book on Q B 5 and he is lost. If not supported on the Rook file, the 
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Eook must be able to oheok at a clear distanoe of at leaust two squares, 
or he cannot again reach that file, drawing. 

Finally, in the position supposed, let Black's Book be dnyivhere 

on the :King' 8 side, or anywhere on the Queen's side (eafcept in the 

^eighth rank), at a clear distance of two squares from adverse King, 

and the game will be drawn. But if he is in the eighth rank, on the 

Queen's side, though he can check at the required distance, he cannot 

afterwards reach the file to attack the Pawn, and loss is inevitable. 

Betire the King along the Book file and test these statements. Put 

,him— say at Q B 5 (White K at Q Kt 6, E at Q E 8, P at Q B 7). 

Now Black will lose unless his B-ook stands somewhere on the other 

>(in this case King's) side of the board ; or somewhere in the fourth 

rank — ^whence he can check supported by King, and duly attack 

the Pawn as aforesaid. This, of course, assumes that he could not 

possibly be at Q sq or B sq, for thence he could draw easily enough ; 

but let him be anywhere else on the Queen's side, except the four 

squares there in the fourth rank, and loss is certain. 

3. When the Kings are on the same file, both within the territory 
of the weaker party, and latter's Book anywhere on the enemy's 
ground, no win should result. Suppose White K at K B 7, B at Q B8, 
P at Q B 7 ; Black K at K B 4, R at Q B 5. Then (first to bring the 
Kings in file), 1 .... B-B 5+ ; 2 K— Kt 7, B— Kt 5 + ; 3K— Bsq, 
B — Q B 5 (if he takes the opposition he loses — 4 B — Kt 8, &o.) ; 
4 K— K 7, K— K 4 ; 5 K— Q 7, K— Q 4 ; 6 K— B 7, K— B4. Here, 
it will be observed, the winning operation through check by dis- 
covery fails ; for if 7 B— Q B 8, B x P+ ; 8 K— Kt 8 + , K— Kt 3, 
White's advantage disappears. Hence the draw. If 7 K — Kt 7, 
then 7 . . . . B — Kt 5 + , &c.. White never gaining time "to .utilise 
his Pawn. But in such a position as this last, the checking Book 
must be somewhere in the adversary's ground, else the King retires 
on the Book file, ultimately avoiding the check, and winning. Other 
'Critical situations of the kind may be readily deduced from the fore- 
going, to all of which these general rules of procedure will apply. It 
is often a nice point to decide, whether or not to advance the Pawn 
"to the 7th in such oases (similar to diagram) ; and where the win is 
not clear the advance had better be deferred, leaving the square in 
•front of the Pawn open for the King, in perhaps another way of 
winning. 
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That Eook and two Pawuh isiu u.Baiu«t Roolt u a rula with very 
few BiOeptionH. In the oiample aboTO— an nimaually difficult ona, 
which □courted more than half a oontur; b.s° between the oelebrutod 
maatBTB, LaboordotimiiB anil M'Doiuiull, tha latter aotnally loaing- — 
tho right pronaciuTB is OB foUowa : 1 K— E 7 + , K— Kt sq; 2 K— B 3, 
B— KK5; 3K— Q3,B— KKtSi 4K-K3.B-KB5i 5 K-B 3, 
E— CJ Kt 5; 8 K— Kt 3, E— Q It 5 ; 7 E— Q B 7, E— B 6+ ; 8 
K— Kt 4, E— E 5 + ; 9 K— Kt 5, E -B 4 + ; 10 K— K G, E-E sq ; 
11 E^B 5, R— Ktsq; 13 K— Kt 5, R— E wi ; 13 P— EG,E— Ktsq; 
J4P-E7 + , K-E aq; 15 K—E fl. winning. Or, 1 ... . K— B 3; 
2 K— B 3. a-Kt 8; 3 K^Q4, B— Kt 4i 4 K— K 4, E— Kt 8; 

5 K— Q 5, E— Q 8 + ; 6 K— B (I, H_B 8 + ; 7 K Q7, B-QB9: 

6 E— B 7 + . K— Et 4 i 9 P Kt 7. E— B Brj i 10 K— K 6 !. E— K 
Kt aq ; 11 E— K 7, K— R 3 ; 13 K— B 6, E— Q E Bq ; 13 K— B 7, 
K— B 2 ; 14 P— E 6, winning. If, in this latter. 12 ... . K— B 2, 
then 13 P— B«; and if 13 .... K XP, 14 R— K Hq wine. On the 
next [lage ta an exoeption, by Horwit:i and Kling, where the stranger 
iotaa aaa do iu> mcse than draw. 
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he Pttwna are imfivourably sitnatcd, liphig liotli ftttai'ked in f 
ndTerse Eing. The latter caimat be diiTen fmiit hiB pain 
(age by a oliacfc iu rank ; while tlirongh oiieoking at Kt 8 TF 

1 B— Q 4 H^Kt 3 

2 E— q B E-Kt S + 

3 K— K 5 R— Kt 2 ! 

4 E— Kt 8 + K— E % &c.. drawing, 
lack hss only to keep Mb Book on the third rank nntil threats 

check on the Knight file ; and then, after himBelf checking E 
y from Bnpport of Pawn, to play his Eook back on the Bep 
, iu order to enauro the dra*. Where the Pawns are separa 
win ie nearly always forced, ae one nrny be BOCrificed, and a wini 
tion attained with the other. 
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This position, by Frank Healey, was at first supposed to be a draw ; 
but, as shown by Robt. Steel many years since, it is a win for White 
— Black of course playing first : — 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



K— B sq 
P— B8=R! 
R— QE8 
K— K2! 



R— Kt 7 + 
R— Kt 5 ! 
R— QR5 
K— Kt 5 ! 
K— B4 



6 P— R 6 K— B 3 

7 K— Q 3 K— B 2 

8 K— B 3 K— Kt 2 

9 K— Kt 3, and White will play 
his King to the support 



of the Pawn, and Queen without difficulty. He must not play P — R 7, 
nnless Black ventures on the Queen file, nor when the latter can reply 
.... K — Kt (R) 2. Failing to confine his adversary, by taking the 
opposition (as, e. gr., if White were to push the Pawn at move 5, thus 
allowing 5 . . . . K — B 6) Black goes for K — Kt (R) 2 in order to 
draw, in case of too early P — R 7. He must be able to take one of 
these squares in reply to P — R 7 ; else this move, with following B 
checks, or R — R 8, wins directly. K 3 P Queens, 3 . . . . R — B 5 + ! 
draws. 

a2 
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A ocitioal podtion (by E. Laekerj in wliii:L Wliite, placing 



a K— Kt 7 

3 E— B7 

4 B— B5 + 

5 K— Kt 7 

6 K— B6 



K— E-l 7B— E4 + 

E— Kt7+ 8 K— Kt6 
H— Q B 7 9 K— B 5 

E— B5 10 B— R 3 + 

E-Kt T+ 11 RxP, and w 
E— QB 7 



Bluok, except at the last, cannot play his Eiog "u tbe Knight file, 
on acoQimt of K— Et 7, winning tlie Book for Pawn. Black Pawn 
maj be anywhere at the seventh rank, on the King side, with White 
Book behind it, and White can win in a similir way. But if the 
other foruea are more towarcla the centre, Block Book has more 
room for cheaking, and the game is drawn. 
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Inatraohye conolnaion to a hard fonglit ooutest between Morphy 
ana AtnouB de BJviire, Paria, in 1863. Tbe great American anffars 
one of his very few cOTeraee, losing by the " odd pawn " !— 

1 . . . . P— Q 5 

2 R— Kt3 K— B4 

3 E— K 4 H— B aq 1 

White, of oourse, wants to croHB OTsr with Ma King. This Blaok 
oannot well preTent, for, if 3 ... . K— B 5, then 4 R— Q 3, and he 
mig-ht feel oblig'ed to retire. Therefore ho losea no time in truu. 
ferring hie Book to attaek from the other aiilo. 
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4 K— Q 3 B— B sq 

5 K— Q 2 E— B 7 + 

6 K— B sq K— B 5 

7 E— Kt 3 ! P— Q 6 

8 B— Kt 8 E— B 7 

9 B— B 8 + K— Kt 6 
lOB— QKt8! B— B7 + 

If Black were to exchange Knight Pawn for Book Pawn there 
wonld be no win in resulting position. 

11 K— Qsq! B— B4 

12 K— Q 2 ? K X P 

13 K X P P— Kt 5, and wins. 

Morphy's 12 K — Q 2 was an error. He should have maintained hia 
Pawn by 12 B — Q B 8, leaving the adverse Queen Pawn to do its 
best or worst, but preventing the passing of the Knight Pawn, which 
proved fatal. Thus, if 12 B— Q E 8, what could Black do ? He 
could do no good by moving his Book ; White^ replying with attack on 
one or other Pawn accordingly. Then if 12 ... . K — B 6 ; 13 E — 
B 7, B — K 4; 14 E — B 7 + , Ac, always supporting Pawn when 
threatened by King, Ihere would be no serious danger. Or if 
12 ... . K— Kt 7, or 12 ... . P— Q 7, then 13 E— E 5, «fcc., and 
there should be no winning, White of course taking care to have his 
Sook free for checking purposes on occasion. The Book Pawn is the 
key of the situation. That held properly, as it could be held, the 
AfiFair would be reduced to a Book and Pawn v. Book ending, 
^easily drawn. 
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This position, from Fhilidor 8 ' Atmlysis is afi admirable Bp«almen 
of ita ol&ga, . The question is as to ending QoBen. v. Koak : — 

1 F— B 7 E !< P ! 6 K— B 6 K— Kt 4 

2 R X P ! B^B 2 7 F— Kt 6 K— Kt 5 

3 F— Kt 4 F— B 6 8 P— Kt 7 E x P 

4 B-E B 2 K— Kt 2 9 K « B, or « B x F. Drown. 

5 P— Kt 5 K— Kt 3 

The capture, 1 . . . . Bx P ia necesBiir;. Allowing the Fawn to 
go further would loee of course ; and if I ... . B — Kt sq, then 
2 ExF! should eBaUy decide tor White. So, also, ia 2 BxF 
imparatiTe. For if 2 K x B, then 2 . . . . F— B 6, and Blaok will 
Queen ; with every ohance of winniiig — Queen v. Book and Pawn. 
After the firat two or three moves the play may be varied, but in 
every case the draw follows from exhaustion, snbatantially as in the 
foregoing. 
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1 K— Kt 6 R— Kt a + , Ac. 

Bl&ok Ih obliged to <iriLW by periietnol cliect ; otherwise he Iobqb. 
Bat his 1 ... . K— Kt sq noa bu unnccossary moio, and a viulutiun 
of the general principle governine play in whith Queening ia the 
gueatjon. £xceptionH to thia piinciple, odmittiiig' of delaj in g^ing to 
Qaeen, are entremely rare. In tlie present instaiicu pushitig on at 
once wins:— 1 .... P— E 1 ; 2 E— B 2 + , K— K 2; 3 E— K3 + , 
K— QBi 4 P— E 7. F— B 8 = q ; 5 P— Kt S=Q, B— Kt B+ ; 6 
K — B 1, Q— Q 5 + , 4c., Wliite being unable to Bsoape mate. And bo 
in other waye. It will be found that Black wins easily. 
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White winK :— 



3 P— B 7 



8 = Q 



P— Q7 
P— Q8=Q 



5 Q— B 

n 1 ExP, then 3 P— B 7, K— Kt %; 3B»B + ,K«P; 

4 B — Et Eq, and Blaali must loee. Let Black's Qneen Pnwn bo 
alreadj at the sixth, and ttie position in otber Feapecta the SBins. 
Then 1 K— B 3 would loae for White ; aa with the King bo tmr oK, 
the two Fawns woald win against the Book. In that case the winnliif; 
move would be 1 K — B tiq. aud, on general pFinaiplea, this move sboald 
have been preferred. Eioeptiona are few in whiob the King should 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



Ending^ (actual play) by W. E. Napier. White wins : — 

1 B— Kt 7 + K— Kt sq 

2 B — Kt 3 in order to interpose It to Q B 3 

in answer to Black's B to Q 6 7. 



Perhaps 1 . . . . K — B sq would have been a little better ?. If, 
continuing, 2 . . . . B — Kt 6 ; 3 P — 6 6, plainly. Black must lose. 
And had he played his King to Kt 3 or B 3 it would be the same ; 
only, then, instead of Queening with a check, white would have it 
behind, on B or Kt file, winning. Other variations are readily worked 
out. A good practical study in Books and Pawns. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



This was the position at the adjournment of a game in one of the 
recent German Tourneys. When play was resumed Black won in a 
few moves, although the ending looks like a draw. It will be found 
that if Black play the King on to the Queen's side, White can force a 
draw ; but moving the King to the King's side wins, as Black has time 
after attacking the Book at K Kt sq to bring his Book into play with 
B to B 8, followed by B to K B 8 accordingly. If that file were 
closed a draw would be inevitable. — The Field. 
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But tho afitual t 

R— Ktl 
K— Beq 
R— Kt* 

R— E 1 + : 

R X R 
R— R 8 + ! 
R-K8 + 
H— R8 + 
Stalemate ! 
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BLA.CK. 




WHITE. 



J^ White wins, because his King cannot be kept out of K 5, with the 
opposition, in the Pawn ending : — 



1 B— Q 6 ! 


K Kt2 


8 K K4 


K B3 


2 RxKt 


RxE 


9 P Kta 


K B2 


3 BxR + 


KxB 


10 K K5 


K K2 


4 K B2 


K— B2 


11 P— B 4 


PxP 


5 K B3 


K Kta 


12 PxP 


K Q2 


6 P Kt4 


PxP + 


13 K B6 


K Q3 


7 PxP 


K B2 


14 K X P, and 


wins. 



The Black Pawns are badly placed, three being held by one of the 
enemy. This gives White several moves by which he is enabled to 
deprive Black of the opposition, when arriving before the King Pawn, 
thus forcing a passage to victory. 
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■White foUa a viotim to a deyioe. rather common to this clasa of 
poaition — Pawna u. Pawn and Bishop:— 

I . . . . P— Kt 5 

2EXPP R»R 

3 BxB P— B 6! and a Black 

Pawn mnst Qaeen. 
Bnt fot the complication of the Books, this :]im]glo win for Black 
would hardlj have escaped his adversary's notice. Better play would 
have been 2 U — K 3, It appears as if that wonld retain gome 
chances of winninK- Yet the reanlt wonld be very doubtful, the 
Black Fawns teing so etrong. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



Win for White, notwithstanding '* Bishops of opposite colonrs.'*^ 
An ending by Morphy : — 



1 B— K8 

2 K— B2 

3 K— K3 

4 K— Q3 

5 B— B6 

6 PxP 

7 K— B4 



R— Bsq 
P— Kt4 
P— Kt5 
P— Kt4 
PxP 
B— Kt sq 
B— Bsq 



8 K— Kt 5 

9 K— R6 

10 K— Kt 7 

11 K— B 8 

12 BxR 



R— Ktsq 
R— Bsq 
R— Kt sq 
B— Kt3 
KxR 



13 P — Q 8 = Q, Ac, winning. 



A simple, but instmctiYe termination. Black can do nothing against 
the march of the King. He mnst lose his Bishop, and consequently 
the game. 
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In thia situation Ulack lost iib follows : — 



3 P— B8 = Q4- 



ling ths Book. 



It 2 .... E (K 5)— K B 5, then 3 B— B aq + , and will mate in four 
oiDveH at moat, after taking lioth Booka, and Queening. 

B J 1 . . . . K— Kt 2 ! Black oould have easily drawn. A good 
example of the neceeait; ef accurate pla.? in thia kind of ending. 
The time Whit© gainB owing to the iziadTectont oaptore of the Pawa 
is deciaivQ. 
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Fram a, Phiiidor Defence, Morpby v. Uarrwitz, match, Pans, 
1858. Tills yerj ordinary position la taken preliminaiy to the period 
of treosition to n more definite ending-, and the play from it Beems 
■wbU worthy of cather eitended inTBatigation The snpenor tanga 
of Morphy'B Pieoea, and the more compact array of hie PawTie, 
together conatitnte a certain slight morkinff adTaDtage, or lendency, 
admirably utilised ; ao that when this definite ending ia at length 
attained, Harrwiti finds himself playing a enrely losing game: — - 



1 B— Q5 
3 B— B 3 



B— Kt sq 
P— K Kt 3 
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Naturally anzioiis about liis isolated Pawn. But, as will be seeD» 
he does not really venture out with his King; probably fearing 
digintegrating effects of 5 B — Q 5, &o. — further weakening of his 

Pawns. 

4 B— K Bq+ K— B sq 

Or, if King leaves the Knight, of oourae 5 B x P, with greater 
advantage to White. 

5 K— B 2 Kt— B 2 

The following manoeuvres of "White King are particularly 
noteworthy. 

6 K— Kt 3 Kt— K 3 

7 K— R 4 P— Kt 3 

Here it would be better to check with Knight. The King could 
not go forward, except at loss of Book, ^.g.^ 7 . . . . Kt — B 4 + ; 
8 K— R 5 ?, P— Kt 3 + ; 9 K— Kt 4, Kt— Q 6 + , &c. A trifling but 
nevertheless important error, which at least hastens the catastrophe. 

8 P— Q Kt 4 P--K B 4 

9 P— R 4 K— K 2 

10 R— K 3 K— Q 2 

11 B— Q 5 R— K sq 

12 K— Kt 3 R— K Kt sq 

Both parties are at a stand 'pro tem, — perhaps equally^uncertMn as 
to how the affair may turn. But the greater latitude of operation i& 
stiU with White. 

13 R— B 3 K— K 2 

14 P— R 4 P— R 4 

It might be more prudent to let the Pawns alone, and continue with 
movement of the Rook. The "hole" hereby created does not 
improve Black's prospects of drawing. When White King reaches 
Kt 5, a few moves later, there is the beginning of the end. 
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15 B X Et K X B 

16 K— B 4 P— K Kt 4 

(Seeking an ontlet for his Biook ; as good as anything else, perhaps. 

17 K— Kt5! PxKtP 
ISBPxP PxP 

19 K X P R— Kt sq -f 

If 19 . . . . R X P, White's way to win, through advance of Book 
Pawn, would be very clear. 

20 K— R 5 K— Q 4 

21 Er— Q3+ K— B5 

You see, Black must try for one of the united passed Pawns. He 
sueceeds in annexing it ; and yet the result is fatal. 

22 R X P R X P 

23 R— Q 4 + K X R 

Because of this simple and excellent reduction. He might other. 

wise continue 23 R — Q Kt 6, and thus compel an exchange, also 

winning. 

24KxR P— B4 

25 P— B 4 K— K 6 

Chiefly to prevent Black Pawn from coming on to B 6, with 
possible complications. 

26 P— R 5 K— B 7 

27 P— R 6 K X P 

28 P— R 7 P— R 6 

29 P=Q + , winning. And very easily, as, 29-. . . 
K— Kt 8; 30 Q— B 3, P— R 7; 31 Q— Kt 3 + , (if) K— R 8; 32 
Q — B 2, and mate directly. 
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4 aeoQTK^ plajer and '* blindfold," againat 



BBxKt 


E-Be 


10 K— Kt 2 


RxB 


11 Exp 


E^B6 


12 E-Q8 


E-Q6 


13 P— Q 5 




14 P— Q6 


E-Q7 


IS K-B Bq 


K— B2 



7PxP Kt-H4 

8 H— Q 7 Kt X P ! 16 P— E 5 P— K 6, and, 

,by advancing bia other Pawn, threatening mate, Ao,, Black's winning 
beoomee bnt a queation of time. A most inetraatire ending, particn- 
larlji IB its deriration from what ma; be considered a mid-game 
poaition ia clearly visible. Philidor I172G-1795] baa been called tbe 
"Father of Modem ChesB " ; and bia "Analysia," firat publiabod in 
1T49, marks an epoch in ohess literature. 
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This was aototUlf drown ai 



5 K— K 5 B « P 

Black miBaeB the wic b; bis 3 ... . B — B 4 f There wonTd^ b# 
alwajB time foe that move^if neoeaBsr;. The correct play was to- 
attack the Book Pawn immediately. E.g., 3 . . . . E— K B 8 ; 
4K— K5,BxP; 5K-B6,E— El; 6 P— B 6, E x P ; 7 P— B 7, 
&— Q B 4, Ac, winning. Neither can White do better by eoing 
Btraight on with hi£ Pawn. An intereating atndy. 
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Thi« also was drawn, but cgaiu Black ithotild hav« 



R-B aq 
Kt— Q5 
Kt— K 3 



13 P— E8= Q; B J!(J 
13 P— B 4 ! and tlie eichange 
-K E sq of PawBH draws. 

jortunity in not playing 1 . . . . R>cP+ 1 as 
bim an easily winning game. Ho wonld be 
10 Book for hJB passed Pawn, Fatnm with bia 
[is ramaimng Pawn, aoouring tba rictory. 
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:— Kt 7 


6 E - P (B 6} K— Q 7 






t-qs 


8 E^Q B e K— q 6 


— B6 


9 E— Q6 + , Ao. 



3 E-P 

4 K— QB4 

5 K— Kt Hq K— K 7 
Black foarod perpetual check, or Btaleinate, in case of his playing 

1 . . . . Kt — Q 7. Bat thia fenr was reallj groondleaa ; 1 . . . , 
Kt— Q7; 2E— Etflq + ,K-B6; 3 E— Kt 3 + ,K— K 5; 4E^K3 + , 
K— B 5. &o., winB. So also doeo 1 . . . . P— Kt 4, tollowad bj 

2 . . , . P—B 7, if White takes tba Pawn. ABa,iii,iii the aetnal play, 
a . . . . Kt » P instead of 2 ... . Kt— K 6, wins easily. But i( 
a . . . . P— B7? 3B— B31 draw' In theatceaBOf conflict, eyan the 
eimpket thinga may eeoape the anxioiiB aearch of tho greateat players. 
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lack draws:— 




1 R— QKti 5 E— K sq? Kt— B 6 + 

3P-Kt8 = Q+ExQ 6K-B2 Kt x E 

3 B « a P— K 7 7 K X Kt K— Q 4 ! 

4 E— Kt sq Kt—Q 7 S K x P K— K 5, and 

the Pawn poaition is drawn. 


5 E— Q B aq (obvioiiBly, cheoiing ifl uaelaBfl), though batter on 
thegcound ot mere B,bBtraot prinoiple, would not avail; HB White's 
play from K aq, after the erchangea, ia a matter of indiftacenGe, 


Black King alwaya arriving at K 5, at least drawing— or winning. 
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2 K— B4 


3 B-Kt 8 + 


4 K-K 5 ! 


5 E— KB + 


6 P-B + 


7Pxp 


8 E— KtB + 




10 E— Kt 5 ! 


only obance «u tw 


iiffonB,onitainBrita. 



! and Blaok oannot escape. 

ftbove — to tr; and Qneen ; the position was 
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uf the nufortniiate situation of hia 



3 RxB! 

-1 B— B3 

5 ExR 

(i K— B 3, and > 



mtnaUf g'ain the Book. 



If 1 ... . King mores, tlien 2 B— Kt 3, K— B 3 ; 3 P x P, *e., 
Blank rauat Ioho the exohanee. 2 . . . . E~K 2 intended 3 . . , . 

B— Q 3, of ooursB, Ijat there was no time. 2 . . . R— B 4 would have 
been atronger, prerenting loss as aboTB ; bat still White Hhanld wis, 

■tto Pawn position being in hia favour. 



I 
I 
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The Bishops and Pawn win Baailj thoogh the Pawn u on a Book 
file. With luughts mstead of Bishops the gaiaB wonld lis drawn. 
Tha Knighte oan win only m Bpoeial oiranmsttinoos, aa tor enample 
where thcj can shot ont the Eoofc, anJ at the same tims make way 
for the Pawn to Queon. But, as saiiJ, the Bishopa win without <litB- 
cnlty, somewhat as follows :— 

1 K— Kt e, B— Kt 2 + ! ; 2 K— B 6 !, B— B 2 + ; 3 K— Q 6. E— Q 
3 + !; 4E— K(i!,R^KKt2; 5K-B6,R— Q2; 8K— Kt6,and wins. 

White has nothing- to do but uttaok the Book until it ia Jrivoo off 
the aacond rank, or forced in diagonal with the King, whore it oan be 
pinned and won tor the Pawn. 
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Two minor Pieces (otber than \i!o Kmg-hte) niid Fawn win Bgaiuet 
a Book eicept ivben the Book can be gi>eii ap for Binhop or Knight 

— reduoing the position to one of thoee few in which the lone Ein? 
draws agBinat Fieoe and Pawn In the abore, fTom Saiulbnr/t dea 
BchaehapieU. White wine as follows :— 

1 E-B i; 2 Kt-Q i+. K-Q 2: 3 B— B i. E-E 5; 

4 P— B G + , K— B sq ; 5 B - K 5, E— E i ; 6 K— Q 5, E— E 3 ; 7 Kt 

— Kt5, E— K 2; 8 Kt-K G + ,K— B 2!; 9 Kt— B 1 + I, K— B aq ; 
10 Et— Kt G + , and 11 B— B 6. wirming. 

The Book oan be always won for the Pawn, if not in some such vaj 
1^ here ebown, but oarefn] play t« necessary. For instance, if 9 Kt — 
B 5 + , Black conld take the Biabop, anil draw. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 

A difficnlt example :— 1 K— K 5, K— R sq ! ; 2 K— Q 5, R— R 4 -f 
3 B— B 5, K— Kt sq ; 4 K— B 4. R— R 5 + ; 5 B— Kt 4, K— R sq 
6 K— Kt 5, R— R 2 ; 7 B— B 3 + , K— Kt sq ; 8 B— B 6, R— Q B 2 
d K— Kt 6, R— K Kt 2 ! ; 10 K— B 6, R— Q R 2 ; 11 K— Q 5, 
R— Q 2+ ; 12 K— K 5, R— Q Kt 2 ; 13 K— B 5, R— Q R 2; 14 K— 
Kt6,R— Kt 2 + ; 15 K— R5, R— QR2; 16 Kt— K 6, K— R 2 ; 17 B 
— Q 8, R— R 3; 18 Kt— Kt 5 + , K— R sq ; 19 B— B 7, R— R 2; 20 
B— K 5 + , K— Kt sq ; 21 B— B 6, R— Q Kt 2 ; 22 Kt— K 6, K— R 2 ; 
23 B— Q 8, Er— R 2 ; 24 B— B 7, R— Q Kt 2 ; 25 B— Q 6, R— R 2 ; 
26 B— Kt 4, R— Q Kt 2 ; 27 B— B 5, and wins. The Rook mnst be 
griven np for the Pawn, = 27 . . . ., K— Kt sq ; 28 K— Kt 6, R— Q 2 : 
29 B— B 8, R— K R 2 ; 30 B— Kt 7, &c. The square K Kt 6 is to be 
occupied by White King in order to win. Also, in the case of a Rook 
Pawn, it mnst Queen on the square commanded by the Bishop. Other- 
wise the Rook draws. 



L — ^ 

:, 1 
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In gOD I L 1 k ^liil IJi^liop can do no more than draw ngouist 
Book Lul li II. Lliu l\''iig of tbe weakar part; la at a Hide aqnare, 
dtreetly opposed loa ia very probable ; if the opponhoii i> not on a 
Snight jUe or o» n rant: coTrespimAing—vii., the tecond or sevBiith. 
Where tie u opposed dutgouall;, or at a Knight'a distance, the rule ia 
that he (San draw , becaaae then hi can hnrdly be provented from 
renohing- a eqnare in one of tlie abort dia^nibla, where no win can be 
forced. In the above poetion (by LoUi) Bla'k in already on one of 
tha aafe aquaroa, and the phiy may go Ba follows :—l R — Q S + , 
B--B aq ; 2 B— Q 7, E— B 7 ! ; 3 B— B (!, B— Kt 7 + ! ; 1 B -Kt 5, 
R— q B 7 i 5 R-K B 7, R— B 6 ; 6 B-R 4, E— B 8 ; 7 B— B 6, 
E— Kt8+ : 8 K— B 5, B— Kt 7; 9 B-Q 5, R— K R 7; l(f 
R— Kt 7 + , K— B at] ; 11 H_K 7, K— Kt aq, ic, and no win has yet 
been fonnd for White againat n atronir defence. Bnt, it mnat be 
ftdroitted, the defonoe is eitremely difflcnlt. For one instance, of many, 
3 . . . . K — B sq in lien of checking- wonld apaedilj lose.— 3 . , , . 
K— Beq?! 4 K— Q * !. E— Kt 7 + ; 5 B— Kt 5, B— Kt 8; 6 E— Q 2, 
B— Kt 5 (if «... . B— Kt 6; 7 H^K 2! wjdb) ; 2 R—B 2 + , 
K nuivea i & B— K 3, and wina. 
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BLACK. 




WHTTB. 



The above (by Oenturini) appears to be one of the exceptions to the 
role that the Kings mnst be directly opposed in rank or file to enable 
the Book and Bishop to win : — 

1 R— Q B 4 ! R— R 3 ! 

2 R— K R 4 K— B sq 

3 R— Q Kt 4 ' R— R sq 
4K— K7! R— R2 + 

5 K— K 8 R— R sq 

6 R — Kt 6, and mates next move. 

Bnt this is very favourable to White, because of the threatened 
mate and the restricted action of the adverse Rook, which ought to b& 
able to attack the King in file, in order to draw the game. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



The ending Book and Knight v. Book is more easily drawn by the 
"weaker party than that of Book and Bishop v. Book ; but there are 
nevertheless many positions in which the lone Book loses — that on the 
•diagram (Centurini) being one : — 



1 B— K3! 


B— B7 


8 Kt-Kt 5 


B— B 5 + 


2 B— K sq ! 


B— B5 


9 K— Kt 6 


K— Kt sq 


3 B— Q B sq ! 


B-B7 


10 Kt K 6 


B— Kt5 + 


4 Kt K4 


B— Kt 7 + ! 


11 K— B 6 


K— Bsq 


5 K- B6 


K Bsq 


12 B— B8 + 


B— Kt sq 


6 B— B 3 ! 


Br— Kt8 


13 Kt-B 8 ! 


and wins. 


7 B— B 2 ! 


B— Kt 5 







The nicety of play required to force the Black Book to the unfavour- 
able squares B 5 and Kt 5 is noteworthy. If 1 ... . B — B sq, then 
2 Kt— B 7, B— E sq ; 3 B- K 7, with 4 Kt— B 6 + , Ac. Compare 
j)Osition next following. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB 

In this and all analogous positions the game is drawn. The King 
cannot be cornered, and no mating operation is possible ; with the 
defending Book ready to check, on occasion, without forfeiting its 
general liberty of action. In actual play the preliminary endings are 
very few in which the King cannot choose his square when being 
driven to the side, hence the general conclusion that Book and Knight 
v. Book is no more than a draw. Positions are numerous in which the 
stronger force wins ; but these very rarely occur, unless the ante- 
cedent play of King and Book has been weak. Compare foregoing 
situation, in which the stronger force wins. 
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1 Kt— Q 7 




E— Kt & (best) 


2 KtxP + 




K— B8 


3 B— Kt 7 + 




K-Q7 


4B-E6 + 




K-B6 


5 K-K sq 




E^Ktsq 


e B— Kt7 + 




K— KtS 


7 Kt— R6 + 


and wina. 





Black can get no more than a Knight for bis Book; and then of 
eoorae the mate with Bishop and Knight foUowa, If i . . , . K— Q 8, 
then 5 Kt— Q 3, &o. If 5 ... . K— Kt 7, then 6 Kt— Q 3 + , 
K ;< Kt ; 7 B— B 8. &c. A remarkable ending. [By H. Otten.] 
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BLAOS. 




WUITB. 



An illustration of the opposition. White mates in eleven, moving 
his Eiook not more than once^Kling) : — 



1 K— R 2 

2 K— Kt 2 

3 K— B 3 ! 

4 K— Kt 3 

5 K— R 4 ! 

6 K— Kt 4 



K-Kt sq 
K— Rsq 
K— Kt2 
K-R3 
K— Kt3 
K— R3 



7 K— B 5 ! 

8 K— Kt 5 

9 K— B6 

10 K— Kt 6 

11 R— B 8, mate. 



K— Kt 2 
K-R2 
K— Kt sq 
K— R sq 



A mismove on White's part would make the thing impossible — 
according to the conditions. He must be careful not to take the 
diagonal opposition — as for example by playing 5 K — B 4, instead of 

5 K— R 4, in the above. If 5 K— B 4, then 5 K— R 4! and 

there is no solution. Evidently, if Black be allowed the opposition 
in file, the solution also fails. 

i2 
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PreqoBntlj it 18 eeBentiiil to " Iobb a tnpve," as it is called, in order 
to make the moat o£ the situfttion. In the aboye poaition, auppoBing 
White Eing to be fised, the Qaeen can force mate onl; b; twice 
losing a move in oourse of the eleven it will take ber to effect it 



witboDt the octiTe 




King:— 




1 Q— B 2 + 


K-B8; 




E— R5 


2 Q— Q 2 ! 


K— Kt8 


8 Q— Kt 5 + 


K— R6 


3 Q— B3 


K— R7 


9 q-Kt sq ) 


K— E5 


4Q-Ba<, 


K-Kt6 


10 Q— Kt 2 


K-K4 




K -B5 


11 Q— Kt 5, rnut 






K— Kt5 






In the first plac 


, White Queen 


takes fo squa 


wh le the'ffinr 



s limited tc , 

making it Black's tnm to pla;. T}ien BIa«k g e nt but is again 
driven to Rook file at move 7 ; when the Q e n no mote loses & 
move, by checkinff and going to Kt sq in tw mo « n tead of one ; 
being thns enabled to follow up the King at th d ta ofaKnight'Si 
move until mate oan be effect^ 
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BliACK. 




WHITS. 

Position, by Sam Loyd, in which White mates in five moves as 
follows : — 

1 Q— B8+ K— K8 

2 Q— Q 6 K— B 8 

3 Q— B 4 + K— K 8 

4 Q— Q 4 K— B 8 

5 Q — Kt sq, mate. 

This is the only way in which mate can be given, without allowing 
the Pawn to Queen, or taking it in the process. A glance shows that 
Q — Q 4 must be played when Black King is at his eighth, if mate at 
Kt sq is to be duly effected. 
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Tlie Queen winn in eveij pa-e a^u.st a Kojal Pawn or a Kiiiglit 
Fawn about to Qneen provided always she i^an at first safely cbeck 
OF "pin" or otherwise prevent immediato promotion of tlie Paini. 
If, far example, the Qneen in the diagram herewith stood ut (j B S, 
e ebeot, pinning wonld 



1 Q— Kt2 

2 Q— B3 

3 Q-BB 

4 Q~q 4 + 

5 Q— K 3 



K— qs 

K— Q-7 
K-QS 



6 Q-Q3 + 

7 K— Q5 

8 Q— Q2 

9 Q— B 4 + 
10 Q— K3 + 



K— K S 



12 K— Q *, and so on, to tlia gain of tbo Pa«Ti and mate. 

Or While might begin with a, cheok anri bring it to the same thing. 
Periodioall}', as at ntoTes G and eleven, the King ia foraed to block 
bLe Pawn^ in order to prueeTTe it, thus giving his advarsar; time to 
approach, nearer and nearer, nntit at last from a mating itgaition 
there is no eseape. In a similar case of a Knight Pawn the winning 
prooednre would be Enbatantially the same. 

The affair Qneen n. Pawn, or Pawns, caually cesolta from a Pawn 
eading-, and ia a pretty sure Hign of a well fought game. When it 
happens otherwise, however, leaving the original Queen onlj opposed 
to a Pawn, or to several Fawns, the circnmstances in which the Queen 
cannot win mnrt be extraordinary. For, as a very general rnle, 
there will be no Pawn advanoed ao far that King and Queen may not 
ooDibine for mating purposes direct ; or tliat the Pawns may not be ] 
attacked and taten, from time to time, with mate to he given at ; 
laiaura. For instance, in the following position (Berger) White wins 
almost as he pleaBos,— White King at QB sq.Qusenat Q B S: Black 
King at K Kt 4, Pawns at K B &, K Kt 5, and K B 5. First, he 
may begin 1 Q — Q 5 + , and go on 2 Q— K 4, iStc., a line of play 
making it impossible for Black to hold his Pawns, Second, he may 
bring up liiu King, in order to mate t Block meanwhile advancing as , 
if to Queen,—! K— Kt 3, P— Kt 6 ; 2 K— B 3, P~E 6 ; 3 K— Q 4, ] 
P— Kt 7 ; 4 K— E 5 !. and Black is helpless. If he Queens, there is 
the check at Kt 8 ; if not, there ia check somehow and soon fataL ] 
Or, 1 K— Kt 2, P— B 6 ; 2 K— B 3, P— B 6 ; 3 K- Q 4, P— 1 
4 Q— K B 8, P— E 7 ; 5 K— K 5, and if R P = Q. then check at Kl 7 I 
and E 7, winning ; or if Kt P moves, of oouraa Q— B 3,— while if | 
K movea, White soon takes one of the Pawns (with a check), and 
rest ia gbs;. Finally, if (in this variation) 3 . . . . P — R 7, then ] 
4 Q-B 8. P— B 7: 5 Q-K 5 + , K— Kt 3; 6 Q— K 4 + ,with| 
7 Q^R sq, and the Pawns can do nothing. 
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But against a. Book Fawn or a Bishop Pawn the Qoeen is Iobb 
likely to ancoeed Her King must be withm a. epeoified distance, 
not anywhere on the toird, -a diataiife which, however, may vary 
Hlightly, aooording to initial cincking puwera This beoanee of the 
infliienae of Btalemate, which ciertH it^ulf m laranr of each of these 
Pawns The win in the above sitoation la a matter of no great 
difficulty .— 



I Q-Kt8q + 


K— Kt 7 


2(J-Q4 + 


E-Kt8 


3 Q-Qsq + 


K— Kt 7 
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4 Q— Q 2 + K— Kt 8 

5 K— B4 P = Q 

6 K — Kt 3, &c., mating in three more moves at most. 

Regarding the play in the previous position (p. 118), we see what 
jiappens at 6 and 11, when Qneen attacks both King and Pawn. 
Now, in the present case, or in that of a Bishop Pawn, supported by 
King at Kt 8, the analogous attack would be Queen checking at Kt 3 ; 
but to this the King could reply by going to R 8, compelling Queen 
to obviate the stale ;pro tem.^ or threatening to advance the Bishop 
Pawn — v/hich in the circumstances, could not be taken at the seventh 
without establishing stalemate forthwith. 

The cordon drawn in the diagram marks the limits within which 
White's King must stand if he is to surely win the game ; and simi- 
larly, of course, in similar cases in other quarters of the board. With 
his first move the King must be able to command Kt 3 or B 2, nearest 
the Pawn, or there should be no winning. But liote an apparent 
exception. Leaving Black as he is, place White King on Q Kt 6 and 
Queen on Q Kt 8. Now though White King will be outside the win- 
ning limit, speaking generally, yet by virtue of the discovered check 
he passes within it, at B 5 or B 5, and the win is forced. Or if, in 
addition, we place Black King blocking his Pawn, with White at 
Q B (or R) 7, and Queen at Q Kt 7 (or 8), the Queen may be masked 
by 1 K — Kt 6, enabling King to pass the cordon, winning in like 
manner. Otherwise, with King of stronger party further o£P, in any 
direction, the draw is clear. The other King can continue support 
of his Pawn by occupying Kt 7 or Kt 8, thereby threatening to push 
on ; or, if checked on the Knight's file, he can go to R 8, and a 
condition of stalemate, thus effectually preventing any real progress 
on the part of his adversary. 
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BLA.CK. 




WHITE. 

There is greater variety of play where a Bishop Pawn is concerned, 
because it may be attacked on either side by the Queen, and sup- 
ported on either side by its King. And the winning limit varies, 
being greatest when the Pawn is supported from the centre, as in the 
example above, and least when supported from the side, its King 
being then within reach of his best stronghold, E 8. The situation 
of the Queen may also affect the limit, as she may be more or less 
favourably placed for leading off in attack, and for preventing or 
delaying adverse King's attainment of his stronghold, R 8 aforesaid. 
Looking to the diagram, this, among others, would be an easy 
winning process : — 
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1 Q— E 6 + K— Q 8 ! 

2 Q— R sq + K— Q 7 

3 Q— Q 5 + K— K_8 

4 Q— B 4 K— Q 7 

5 Q— E 2 K— Q 6 

6 Q— Kt 2 K— Q 7 

7 K— B 3 K— Q 8 

8 Q— Kt 3 K— Q 7 

9 Q— K 3 + K— Q 8 

10 K — B 2, and Black must make a Knight, losing in 
due course, or mate next move. As will be seen, Black could not 
reach the Knight's file, on the other side of his Pawn, even if he 
tried. For instance, if 3 ... . K— B 8, then 4 Q— Kt 3, K— Q 7; 
5 Q — Kt 2, and the process will be shorter. As in the case of Book 
Pawn, the winning King may stand beyond the limit, provided he can 
begin with a check by discovery. Place him K Kt 5 and Queen at 
K B 6. Then, 1 K — Kt 4 + , &c., play substantially as already given. 
Or place him at Q 6, with Queen at Q 7 (or 8), and 1 K — B 5 + 
gives him virtual control of Kt 3, and, consequently, a winning posi- 
tion. A study of the diagram will show that this Q Kt 3 and K 2 
are the important points. Wherever White King be supposed to stand, 
within the cordon, he can thence command one or other of those 
squares by his first move. And this gives him the victory. But if 
Black King were supporting his Pawn from Kt 7, tlixen the impor- 
tant points for White King would be Q Kt 3 and Q B 2, i.e., the 
square occupied by the Pawn. It would be necessary for him to be 
able to attack the latter from Kt 3 or Q 2 at his (White King's) first 
move in order to win the game. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Leaving out of acconnt check by discovery, as previously men- 
tioned in this connection, the line here drawn about the Kings and 
Pawn includes the greatest distance at which the winning King may 
be from the Pawn, when the latter is supported by its King within 
immediate reach of R 8. The play is various, but short. This is a 
fair specimen ; White should beware of stalemate : — 

1 Q— Kt4+ K— R7 

2 Q— Q2 K— Kt8 

3 K — Kt 3, and if Black does not make a Knight, losing 
shortly, he is mated on the move. 

If 1 ... . K— B 8, then 2 K— Q 3. If 1 ... . K— B 8, then 
2 K— Kt 3, (if) P = Q; 3 Q— R 4 + , and mate directly. Or if we 
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suppose Black King at Q Kt 8, then 1 K— Kt 3, P = Q ; 2 Q— K 4 + , 
&c., mating. Experiment will show that if White King be farther 
off, unable to attack the Pawn laterally, or from Kt 3, at his first 
move, no win can be forced. 



The ending Queen v. Rook is best understood through practice or 
experiment of it on the board ; even a little of this being worth 
much reading of what in the nature of the case must be description 
of a tedious sort. The very great number of variatioUs to which the 
play is liable, from almost any given position, is in itself no small 
difficulty, to writer as well as to reader, and anything like a complete 
account of them would make no small nor easy volume. And then, 
after all, most probably, it would be a work of supererogation. The 
thing for the player is to first of all get hold of the winning idea, to 
fix the winning positions (which are few) in his mind, and become 
familiar by experience with the main lines of play by which they are 
reached. Then the numerous variations will come easy, naturally- 
falling into line of themselves. 

As said, the winning positions are few, only of two classes — 
reckoning the gain of Book as a win. The Queen mates (1) without 
capture of the Book, and (2) the Queen mates after capture of the 
Book, put at hazard by necessity of the situation. When King and 
Book are free in the middle of the board, the King has to be 
forced to a side, and generally to a comer. Then mate occurs^ 
often irrespective of the Book ; or he is pinned, or forced away 
from his King, and lost by divergent check-mate of course soon 
following. 

The chances of a draw for the Book are (I) when he can pin 
the Queen, and (2) when he can check and by sacrifice bring on stale- 
mate. But unless the position be a result of some foregoing, perhaps 
necessary, combination, usually these may be shunned, so that 
the general rule that the Book loses suffers comparatively few 
exceptions. 

Two examples only may be given here, by way of illustration ; one 
from Prof. Berger's work, •' Theorie und Praxis der Bndspiele," and 
the other from Philidor. In the first (Berger) the forces are separated 
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about wi widely &b mitj be ; while la the Beaond tho weaker party ii 
^Ten to D. Bide and cornered — m lie commoiilj iuiibI be, in courso of a 
gooi defence :— 
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8 Q— B 5+ K-y 3 



This play eoald be eaiily and mnob varied, but hardly to Blkck's 
better atondinit. At boat he fiodn himBelf forced back, or to a side of 
tliB board, thus obvioaBly losing gronnd in 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



position after White's move 9 preceding the Book has six replies, 
three on the file and three on the rank, which do not lose very shortly. 
In fact, if he refuses to qait the file, a few checks and it is soon all 
over with him. Suppose 9 . . . . R— K 8. Then 10 Q— Kt 5 +, 
K— B sq! ; 11 Q— B 4 +, K— Q 2 ; 12 Q— Kt 4 + , K— K (or Q) gq; 
13 K— Q 6, and wins quickly. Or 9 ... . R— K sq ; 10 Q— R 7 + 
K moves ; 11 K — Q 6, Ac, easily winning. But if the Rook moves in 
rank on the King he can hold out much longer. The Queen then 
checks at R 7, driving King back to his first (last) line, and afterwards 
plays about according to circamstanceH ; finally compelling Rook into 
position where he may be won — or must be given up to prevent mate 
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beingr immediately effected. This is an edifjiug exercise to be left to 
the stndent. 

The next is from Philidor, a famous ending : — 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



If Black had to play he would be lost in five moves. But it is 
White's turn, and this makes the process not so easy. He must lose 
his turn — a move — and still have the position as in the diagram. 
Then Rook has to separate from King, and Black's game is soon lost. 
The following demonstration is from " Principles of Chess," and will 
be found sufficiently practicable : — 1 Q — K 5 + , K — E 2 (E sq) , 
2 Q — R sq + , K — Kt sq ; 3 Q — R 5. Here we have the previous 
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position, with Black to play. Evidently the King can do no good ; 

and if 3 R— Q E 2, or 3 ... . E— K 2, then 4 Q— Q 8 + mates 

or wins the Boole immediately. Ccmsequently we hare the following, 
which is fairly exhaustive, other wins presenting little difficulty : — 

1. 

3 . . . . E— K B 2 5 Q— K 3 + K— E sq 

4 Q— K 5 + K— E 2 6 Q— K 8 + , and wins. 

2. 
8 . . . . E— Kt 2 4 Q— K 5 + , and wins. 

3. 

3 . . . . E— K E 2 6 Q— Kt 3+ K— E 2 

4Q— Kt4+ K— Esq 7Q— E2+ K— Kt sq 

6 Q— E 3 + K-— Kt sq 8 Q— Kt sq + , and wins. 

4. 

3 . . . . E— Kt 6 4 Q— Q 8+ (To similanee the 
position with the foregoing. The after play is essentially the same.) 

4 . . . . K— E 2 6 Q— B 4 + K— E sq 
5Q--Q4+ K— Ktsq 7 Q— Q E 4 + , aad wins. 

5. 
A . . . . B— Kt 7 4 Q— K 5, «n4 wing. 

6. 



o . . < • 


E— Kt8 


7Q B7«- K— Kt»q 


4Q-Q8+ 


K E 2 


8 Q— Kt 8 + K— E 2 


5 0— K 7 + 


K— Esq 


9 Q — E 2 + , and mates in 


6 Q— B 8 + 


K— E2 


three more moves. 



The following is an example of how the foregoing may be derived. 
Black's strongest play is meant to be given : but where improvement 
suggests itself it should be put to the test. 

1 Q— E 7+ K— Q sq 3 Q— Kt8+ K— K 2 

2 K— Q 5 E— B 2 . 4 Q— Kt 7 + K— Q sq 

E 
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B 5Q-BB + 


K— Q 2 11 K— Q 6 H— Q E 3 ^| 


■ 6 Q-Q Kt S 


R— B 7 13 Q— B 6 + K— Kt aq ^H 


■ 7Q-Q6-)- 


K-B aq 13 Q-Kt 6 + R-Kt 2 ^H 


■ e Q-K Kt 6 


E— B 2 U Q-Q 8+ K-B 3 ^H 


■ 9 Q-K 8 4- 


E— Kt 3 15 K-B 6, and tli» play bb ^H 


■ XOQ— Kt5 + 


K— B aq previoualj ahown followB. ^^| 


H If.inthiB, 13 . . 


. . K— B aq, White wine atraightwai- 13 .... ^^| 


■ K— B«q; 11 Q— Q e + ,K— Kt 2; 15 Q— B 7 + , K— S 3 ; 16 Q— ^H 


■ B6 + , K~B4! 1 


7 K— B 5, &a. And bo moro or leas of other ^H 




pbj thran^honf. ^^1 
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Againfct twu i'ieti'!-, uiUur tliaii Uiphop and Kmght, ibe mle is that 
the Queen uan onlj draw. But Bisliop and Kniffht not worlnng eo 
well together iu defence, utiaBll}> lose, nnlesH the; caJi Btalemate tha 
oppoaine King in a comec, their own King being- free to moTa about in 
the neighbonrhood — i.e., not liable to be himself stalemated by tliu 
hostile Qaeen. But agiunat a. minor Pieea and one or more Pawna the 
Queen wins. Take the above, where she is opposed to a Biehop and 
three Pawns (Borwiti aniJ Kling) :— 1 Q — B 2 + , K— Kt5; 2 Q— B 8, 
E— Kt6; 3Q— Kt 5 + , K— B6-, 4 q-K 5. K— Kt 5; 5 K— B 2, 
and whaterer Blauk moves he must bagin to lose bis Fawns. If 2 ... . 
E— R4; 3 K— B2, B— Kt 3; i Q-B 3 + , K-Kt4; S Q— Q 5 + , 
&o., and he is no better off— bis Pawne must soon fall. And similarly 
in other variations — White will take the £ing Book Pawn, with a 
' , or win the Queen Rook Pawn when deprived of anpport by the 
P- 

k2 
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Qaean i Book and Pawn. The Beneml otatemeiit reBpeoting tha 
□ppo^itnn of these ioraei given m Frmciples of Cbeag " ta about 
ai foUona — ^The Qaean wion agtittixt Rook uid a oentfe Pawn 
whan the Pawn haa been mo* od, bnt not hejond the fourth rsnli ; bnt 
if the Fawn be a Biahap Pawn, or a Knight Pawn, she ean only 
draw. Tho Queon wina ^ainet Boo'k and Book Pttwn, when the Fawn 
ha? not been moved, of ia in the fourth of Gftb rank, bnt in other eaeeB 
she oaa ocly draw. In the ahovo poaitioii. bj B. i'. Guretikj-Comitz, 
WhitewiuBT— IQ— Q5. K-R3; 2 Q— B 6 + , K— E 2i 3 K— Q 8. 
E— Kt 3 ! 4 q— B 7 + . K— B 3 ; 5 Q— B 8 + , K-B 2 ; K— B 4, 
B-Kt2i 7Q— QS, K— E3; B Q— E 8 + , K— Kt 3 ; 9 K— Kt 3, 
E— Q E 2 ; 10 Q— Kt 8 + , K— E 3 ; 11 K— E 4, and will gain the 
Pawn. White hoa onl; to attack Pawn with King and the Pawn must 
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When the Boot Pawn i- 

1 Q-Q5 + 

2 Q-Q7 

3 Q— B 8 



,Ao. 



-Kt«' 



If the KoqIi goea away anywhere, it is soon loat throngh s. divergwit 
abeolc^ If the Pawn etood at S 3, howBver, defended and supported in 
B Bimilai' way, White cuiUd not win. Hia Quouu nould BtiU have no 
effective piny an the eighth rank; while the greater fteedam of Blaeb'a 

AgainBt Boob and two or more united Fawns, the Qneen can wId 
very raruly— only when the position \a eiccptionall; mifavonrable to 
the weaker force. 
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ere the Black forces 
toHDtber : — 

1 K— B4 

2 K— B5 

3 Q— Q5 



it be btijUijUt to work 



If the Pawn adTsncea on tho firat more it is lost very aliDrtly after I 
2 K— B 5 attacking the Book. Neither does 1 . . . . E— K 2 nor 
1 . . . . K— Q 2 afford auj better Jefenoe. But if the Pawn were only i 
two BquaTBB from Queening theto would be no win. 
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In UiB t(i'eat majoritj- uf casert likoly to LWoar in aptnai play, two 
Hooka Bhoold eaflily draw againat Qafen and Pawn. Bearing' in 
mind the power i>f the Rooka cambined, oa opposed to the Queen in 
a free fields tbe aitnatiou on diagmm ia comparatively favonrable to 
White. HiB King and Pawn have eafely rtached the sixth rant, 
hemming In the advetsBiTj : bo that the latter is already reatriotfld to 
purely detenaire measnrea, aa the only meana of averting defeat : — 
1 . . . . B (K 7)— K a 

To mrve the other Book woald ba disaatroaa. E.g., 1 . . . . 
R (K aq)— K 2 ? ; 3 tj— B 6 + . R— K flq ; 3 Q— Q fl + , K— E ao ; 
4 Q— E 3 + , with mala in flight. 



I 



3 Q-Kt * 
If a Q— Q Kt a, R— K 7 : 3 P— B 7 



R— K3 



■"^ " I "'_' 

I 



■e tljo Black forots i 



K— B3 
E— K 2 

K— Kt2 



If tbe Pawn advances on the first move it is lost very shortly aftar 1 
2 K— B 5 attaeidne tlis Eoofc. Neithar does 1 . . . . E— K 2 n 
1 . . . . K- Q 2 afford any better detenue. But if the Pawn were aaij i 
two aquacoa from Qucooing there wnuld be iio win. 
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In the (jTBat iimjoritj of oasoB likeij to occur in nctiial play, two 
Books Bhoald easil; draw against Qaren and Pawn. Bearing in 
mind the power of the Books oombined, as opgioaed to tlie Qneen in 
a free field, the «tiiation on diagram is comparatively faTonrabla to 
White. Hia King and Pawn have safely rtoched the aiith rank, 
hemming is the adveraary '. ho that the latter in already roetriotod to 
purely defensive ajeasnres, a» the only means of averting defeat : — 

1 . . . . H (K 7)— K 2 

To mtve tba otlier Roolt would bo diaaatrons. B.ff., 1 . . . . 
R(Ksq)— K2?; 2 Q— B 8 + , B— K sq ; 3 Q— Q 6 + , K— E so ; 
4 Q— K 3 + , with mote in sight. 

2 Q— Kt4 B— if a? 

If 2 Q— Q Kt 2, H— K 7 ; 3 P— B 7 + . K— B sq, io,, WhitVa King 



better oS elBewhare on the rank ; for if Ht eitbar Kt gq or R eq, 
White woald costmue 9 P^Q, mating ou hia oext followiag mova. 

So it appeara that in order to more easily anii gnrely draw, Blaok 
slioald adopt the method of defence en^oated by the failore of Ml 
altematiTe line play qooted from Horwiti and Kling. The Rook bt 
K an, B principal objeotive of 2 Q— Kt i. ahonld be got into safety 
UBit the King: whence be oan pl&y to aud fro, according txi oiroam- 
Btancee, cambiniDg with hia fellow against any sncceeeful Kdvauoe of 
the Pawn : — 



3 Q— B i + K— B aq 

Oc3Q-Kt 3 + , B (B eq)— B 2; 4Q— Q0, B— B2; 5 Q— E Ij. 
B — K Z, &,B. Manifeetly, White can gain nothing by aheoldtig if 
this Book moves aright, so aa nat to be en prise when the otlier inter- 
poses at B eq. Nor is anything- to be gained by attempting dia- 
ooTered cheek on the Qneeti Kni^rht file, especially when the Rooks 
are doubled ; becanse than Black himself migbt begin to obeok, with 
OTery pcospeot of adyantago. 



* Q-Qe 



B— KB2 



Or Bven to Q E 2 or K B 2. Bnt, aBsumiilg this 4 . . . . K— K B 2. 
what oan White make of it ? Appareutly nothing. For eiample — 
6 Q— K 6, K— Kt eq; 6 Q-K 5 + , B {B aqj— B 2, and there is a 
clear drawing position. The one Book v/ill defend from all check, 
while the other maintains himeelf in safety on the second rank \ 
perhapa now and again opposing, and prerenting all ninning action 
of the Queen. If or is Black necessarily Testricted in the details of 
his defence. Here, in reply to 6 Q— K 5 + , he may oontinne 6 . . . . 
K— E Bq. Then, e.g., 7 Q— K B 5, B— Kt eq + {not 7 . . • . 
B (B 2)— Q B 2 ? becanse, as we have seen, 8 Q— E 5 + , K— Kt aq ; 
9 Q~K 5, K— B aq ; 10 Q h B, Slb., is a sort of thing to be avoided) ; 
8 K— B 5, B— Q B a ; and White will be kept busy looking after his 
Pawn, now in danger from oombination of the Books, 

This rather lengthy discnaaioti is nothing nigh eihanative i bnt 
appears to be snfBcient to establish the draw. Vartoua interestii^ 
phaaeB of the qneation can be merely suggested. Let all the forces 
be shitted equally towarda White's ground, and the draw beeomei 
eaaier. Shift them all a file to the left, makieg the Pawn a Queen 
Pawn, and still the Books can hold their own —drawing. Boubls 
them behind or, in many Oasea, before the Pawn, and lot their King 
be anywhere in a fair oondition of aafety, and the reanlt will be the 
same — always a draw, ujiIbss Quoan and Pawn have already virtually 
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R(K:t B]— Kt3 

2 Q— B4+ K— K2 

3 Q -B5 R— Ra + 

4 B— H 5 R (Kt 3)— K R 3, ond 

draws. 

Tha White King cannot be got into pood play. All Black haa to do 
is to keep Ma Rooks on the Knig-ht tUa, threatanmB mats from tune to 
tiine, on nooaaion, and he ia perfeotlj safe. When oheoked hy QoBCn, 
he ahould take blaok sqnaraa for lihoioe, so as to avoid check from 
Bishop and the poaaible accident ot a mata, or a losing' position. 
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In thia inBtanca, alao, the Books dmw. Black King has more room, ^H 
White lOng has less ; Bjid tha Enight cannot be brought into effectiTe ^^| 
action on aceonnt of the " pin," from which there is no escape !— ^H 

1 Q-Q 1 K-Kt 2 ^H 

2 K— R3 B~B4+ ^^1 

3 K— Kt 2 R (B -1)— Kt i ^^| 
IK-Bsq B— B1+ ^^1 
5 Kt— B2 B(B4]— EtlianddiawB. ^H 

White con do nothing Bkck simply persists in moving his Einf . ^^H 
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Queen and minor Pieee win against two Rooks, oa a rnle, Bnt there 
afe eioeptjoua. This and the neit three examples, from "Cbeas 
Stadies Had End Games," iUuatrate the salient points in the aeTsral 
oases ot this rare olasa of ending. 

Here the Booka lose :— 
White. Blaolt. 

1 B—d 6 B— B aq 

2 Q— Kt 7 + K— R sq 

3 Q— R aq + , &.C. 



Queen and Bishop genaraUj t 
Knight. 



Wliit«. Black. 

1 B-Q 6 B— B 8 

2 Q— K 7+ K— Rsq 

3 Q— Q M + Br-B aq 

4 Q— R 5 + , Ac. 

I mnoli easier than Quern 
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-B 7 + , K— Kt sq ; 3 Q— Q Kt 7, E— 
i Kt^B 5, R— K B Bq ) 6 Kt— K 4, 
B Q— K 5 + , K— Kt 3 ; 9 Kt— Kt 5, 
, II Q-K4 + , K-Kt 2; 12 Q-K 5, 
.— B 8.1 ; 14 Q— K 6 + . K— Kt 2 : 15 
■,K— Ktaq; 17 Kt-B 6 + , K— Kt 2 ; 



Again, the Rooka loaei — 

1 Q— Q 8 + , K— Kt 2 ; 2 Q 
B sq : 4 Kt-Q 7, E— K eq ; 
R— B 2 ; 7 Q— Q 5, K— Kt 2 
E— B 3; 10 Q— K 7, R— E Hq 
K— Kt 3; 13 Kt— K 1, E (B3 
K— Kt 5, E— E 8 ; IG Q— K 5 
18 Kt— Q74,ttiid wins. 

Or— IQ— tJ8 + ,K— Kt2; 2Q— B 7 + , K— Kt aq; 3 Q— Q Kt 7, 
Er— B3; 4 Q— B7 + , K— E aq ; 5 Q— B 8 + , K— E 3; 6 Kt— B 3, 
R— Q R 5 + ( 7 K— B 5, R— Q E -I + ; 3 K— B 4, E— Q E 6 + ; 9 K— 
K 3, E (B 5)— B 3 ; 10 Kt— Kt 5 + , K - Kt 3 ; 11 Kt- K 4, E— 
K R e + ; 13 K— B 4, R— E5 + 1 13K— B3,B— E3; U K— Kt 4. 
aod must win. There are □nmerouB TBriations, of course, bet it 
appears that the Booka may always be aepamted. mid one of tbem 
taken in eschanpe for the Knight, if no direct mate ia possible. 
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Qaeeii and Fftwn general!; win ngainat Qneen, if the Fawn ia tax 
adTanced, and supported by ita King. Tha mBsa of eioeiiMonB ore 
where a. centre Fawn ia concerned ; for then the lone Queen ia more 
powerful in attimlt npon the King ; and in the case of a, Book Pawn, 
which, as a rnle, can do no more than draw. Tliu difSoult; of Qaeen- 
ing is leaawitb a Knight Pawn, next laea with a Bishop Fawn, and at 
ita auLximoxa when the Fawn ia. on a. Rook file. Thia, Hnppoaing the 
King of the weaker part;; at a distance, or in aucti a aitnatiou that the 
eichange of Qnoena would loao him the game. The position aboTe 
ia won for White, tbna ;— 1 Q— Q 5, Q— Kt 3 + ! ; 2 K— B 4 + , K— 
R7!i 



, Q-Q 6 
3 the unfavourable ai 



it be long delayed. 



4 P — Kt 5, and wine easily, beoanae 
' n of Block's King, tlie DiabaDge of 



. . . Q X P+ ; 2 K— B S ! and Whita will soon givB mate ; wIuJb 
. K^Kt 8. the eichange is forced directly. 




. . Q— R8i StJ— B3 + ,K--Kt3; 
E 2 + , Q'Q; 5P (ltteBoa + , Ao„ winning. If I 
3, then*Q— E 2 + ,5 Q— Kt aq + .&o. If 3 . . . 

K— H 7, Q— R Z ; 5 Q— Kt 6 + . with 6 K— E 6, oi 
. very pratty study. By L. van Vliat. 



B 2 (a) ; 
3 . . . 

K— B4 
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Here the Qneen draws a^inst Que 
Berenth. E.g.-.— 

1 Q— B 1 + K—Q S 9 I 

2 Q— KB8q+ Q— KB! 1« ( 



i Q— Eaq + 

5 Q-Be + 

6 Q— KtS + 

7 Q— E5 + 



K— B7 
K— Q 6 
K-Kfl 



13 Q— Kt 3 
"3 Q— B 



K-K 7 ! 
K— K 8 



14 Q— B4 

15 Q— E9q+ K— K 7 
8 q—K 5-t- K— B 7 IG Q--K 4 + , and bdde, the check 

bfling- perpetual, if jndioiumly applied. Black King oannot aholter 
himself tor a. single moyo, and the game ia drawn. When the Pawn is 
oppaied by the boatile King, the abances of winning are small ; 
because then, in the raat majurity of ca»ea, if perpetual check (ails, 



the Que. 






ichanged, and a dra' 



ending scured. 
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It often bnppecB that vben ui attaclt is appamntly i>n the verge of 
fajnre, it jet ponaesaes Bnffioient vitality to arect defeat, if properly 
taniBd and appbed at the cntiuil moment Tbe value of position ii 
apt to be under eatiioated in tlie reaction after tde stresB of oonfliot, 
whan tbe defence liaa been made good ag-ainat actual Iobb. and tbere 
HBsoia nothinfT for it bat that victory ahonld nlEimutclj declare for tbe 
Btrongar battalionB. The above poBitiou by C. D. Locock is a caBO in 
paint. White's attack — aa a vanning attaok— ha« failed. Bnt his 
game ia not therefore lost ! — 

1 K~Kt5! Q— B6 

a Q— Kt8+ K— R2 

3 Q— R 2 ! and draws. Black cannot avoid the atale- 
mato. If White flrat cbeoka, instead of moving the Eii^, be loses, — 
1 Q— Kt e + , K— R 2 ; a Q— Kt 2, Q— K B sij. &o.. winning. 
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BLA.CK. 




WHITB. 

In this ending, won by Zukertort, very careful play is required to 
Avoid a draw : — 

1 Q— K4+ K— Ktsq 

2 P— Kt 5 ! Q— B 2 + 

3 P— B 4 Q— Q sq 

4 P— B 6 P— R 4 
6 P— B 6 P— Kt 4 

Or 5 .... P X P ; 6 Q— Kt 6 + , with 7 Q x P + , and 8 Q— B 7 or 
B 7, Ac, would win for White. 

6 Q— K 6 + K- B 2 

7 Q— B 5 + K— Kt sq 

8 P— Kt 6 Q— K sq 

9 Q — B 7 + ! and wins. 

Black might possibly prolong the contest by checking, 2 . . . . 
Q — Kt 8, Ac. ; but he could hardly do better in the end. White Kin;r 
would go forward with his Pawns, eventually threatening mate and 
forcing \h^ game in some such way as actually occurred. 

l2 
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\& n, draw. Bat 
tba weafear party may lose \i thceatened mate roitrains tUe action of ^ 
his QnBHQ, or the Queen may lie lost by ohaok or pin by the Bishop : 

1 E— B 3 ; Q— Kt 2 i Q— E 4 + K— Kt aq 

2 Q-Q 8 + Q— Kt iq 5 B -B * + K— B eq 

3 Q— B 6+ Q— Kt 3 6 Q— Q 8, miitc. 

If 1 , . . . Q— B2, tbena Q— Q1 + , and wIoB in like manner; oi 
by 3 B— B ■», pinning the Quoen. 

PlaOD the Bisbop at K B 5, with Qnaen at K 7, and the only waj 
to win will be aa folio wa : I Q— K 5 + , Q— Kt 2; 2 Q— K 8 + 
Q_Kt aq; 3 Q— E 5 4-, K -Kt 3i 4 Q— Kt 6 + . K— B sq 
5 Q-^Q 6 + , K-Kt 2 ; li K— Kt 5, K-B aq + ; 7 B— Kb 6. Q— Kl 2 
8 Q— Kt 8 + , Q— Kt aq ; 9 Q -B 3 + , and 10 mitB. K 6 . . . 
Qneen moiofl, ahe ia lost, ur mate follows easily. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



Queen and Knight frequently win against Queen when the inferior 
force is separated ; and in positions similar to diagram, where the 
King is driven to a side, the superior force having the move : — 



1 Q— Rsq + 

2 Q— B sq + 

3 Q— B 2 + 

4 Q— K 2 + 

5 Q— K 3 + 

6 Q— Q 3 + 

7 Q— Q4 + 



Q— R4 
K— R2 
K— R3 
K- R2 
K— li 3 
K— R2 
K— ^^3 



8 Q— B 4 + K— R 2 

9 Kt— Kt 5 + K— R 3 

10 Q— B6+ Q— Kt 3 

11 Kt— B7+ K— R4 

12 Q— R8+ K— Kt5 

13 Kt— Q 5 + and wins. 

(Horwitz and Kling.) 
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driyen into mate, or to b square admitting of chaok, with rosnlting ^H 

I Q— B 2 + K~Kt 1 ,^H 
aQ-Kt3+ K— n 3 ^H 
3Q-Q6+ K-Kt3 ^H 
4 Kt— B 4 + , uid nuLte next move. ^H 

K^-B4 ^1 

a Q-B4+ K— Q3 ^H 

4 Q— B 6 -1^ , winning the Queen. ^H 

The While Kiug is taycrably placed, so that Bl.iirk muflt Bither ^| 

go into mate, or allow his Qiifen to be brought in qnestion, and lost ^H 

bTobookotQaffin or Knight. ^M 
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4 Q-Qi 



Q— B3 
E— Kt aq 
R— Kt 2 



6Q— Qa+ K-Bi 

The White King goes awn 

winning is enaj, Blftpk 1 

diagram (Whits King being i 

K— Kt 3, tbore woold be u 



Q G, 1 



3, and Kt 2, s 



L'cu only by losing quiolclj -. — 

E— B iq + K— K 3 

E— B e + , ond will oheck 

ftltematelj with Bookand 

Qaeenantit final Q — Q 2, 



1 cannot lie attacked, and U 
move in the poaitioo on 
inestion] mnat Inae. If 7 . 
fonr — checking w 



,t R aq with R-ook. By Horwiti 
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BLACK. 






WHITE. 


White wins : — 






X • • • • 


K- Kt3! 


9 K R 2 Q B 5 + 


2 P B3 


P K6? 


10 K— Esq Q-QB8 + 


3 Q B7 


Kt K3 


11 Q Kt sq QxP 


4 QxP 


KtxP 


12 Q— K 3 + ! Q X Q 


5 Q K 8 + 


K— R3 


13 KtxP+ K— Kt4 


6 QxP 


Q Kt4! 


14 Kt X Q P— Q 5 


7 Q B3 


Kt X Kt P 


15 P Kt 5 ! winning. 


8 QxKt 


Q B8 + 





Black's second move was doubtful, but it was made in the way of 
•counter attack, as mere defence would probab^ fail, White havinpr 
the dominant position. The Knight sacrifice hastened the end. Bat 
then the steady progression of White's passed Pawn would have 
eventually settled the affair in his favour. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



Instance of value of passed Pawn, at Queening point, in the way of 
keeping the game going ; conversion of inferior into superior force by 

"time":— 

1 R— B8+ RxR 

2 QxP-i-! KxQ 

3 PxR = Kt + , taking the Queen next move; and 
eventually winning the narrower ending, Knight and Pawns v. Bishop. 
In this case ''the move" and "time" are convertible terms. Wer& 
it Black's move, he would have time also, and ability to win the 
game. 
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1 Tt 


-KtC! 


Q E 2 + 


i! K 


-Kt3 


P-B6 + 


:i K 


-Ew,! 


E-K Kt 2 


44 




Q-KtBn 



-B 1, and will Qdo 



a few 



A poBition difficult to win ir not rednoed to Si Pawn ending-. Wbita 
rhecka, 5 B— B 6. in order to leave Black King at Kt eq after the 
eiohanBeB, as beiug: eTidentlj Imb favonrable to the latter than Kt 2. 
A siiiKte moTe mig-ht var; well make all the differenoe between winning 
and drawing. 
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Many ga. 
for King i 
imsBibilitj I 



a R— Qaq ! 

3 Q -K4 ! 

4 Br— Q Kt aq 
5B)iR + 

ti P— B 7 ! 

7P=Q 

e Q-K B + ,andQneBi 
DBB are lost through she 
□ thU ola^a of positioi 
.f Biirpriflo mate on the ni 



d his Pawns :— 



tl- (1 B Bq 
P-B8-Q 

■ naglBCl of providing an 
Aocidents will happun 
re should be eiy'oded. 
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An old " alassio." Wbite to p'ay— mate in fourteen moves. This- 
proposition ma-j appear formidable ; but tbe soluUoa ia simple 
enough, a. aeiies of cheeks as follows : — 



5Q- 

6 Q-- - , 

7Q-Kt3 ■ 



Q-Ktsq 
Q— Kt2 
K— Kt 6q 
K— Rsq 



All forced on BUok's port. A pleaaingr example of the power »t 
the Qaeen checking. 



BOOK II. 
THE MIDDLE GAME. 



Oertainly the greater or at all events the more impres- 
sive transactions on the chess board take place during 
what is called the Middle Game. It is in this vast 
region, lying vaguely and variably between the ending 
and opening, that the contest is usually decided ; abso- 
lutely or virtually, by combination effecting direct mate 
or inflicting other loss meaning the same thing in the end. 
Now, the one being a compound or involution of the 
other, skill in the middle game is a logical and natural 
consequence of skill in the ending; i.e., skill in the various 
forms of Ending, with a capital E, such as we have already 
considered. Combination in the middle game immediately 
resulting in mate is the exception in actual play — at least 
between understanding players. The probable superven- 
ing ending must be had in contemplation as the criterion 
by which the earlier combination must be judged. And 
this accounts for many combinations losing straight off — 
or, perhaps winning in the same way ; quite independently 
of the deadly exhaustion of an unfavourable ending — 
which then of course never arrives. Some slight error 
in development, later mis judgment, or what not, may be 
"the little rift within the lute," — against whose slow 
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but certainly fatal action even apparently over liazarJous 
combination may offer the most likely protection. By 
means of a stubborn systematic defence, one may often 
greatly prolong a contest, but with the least possible 
hope of escaping ultimate discomfiture ; whereas, by 
boldly courting the fortune of war, through a vigorous 
though probably unsound attacking combination, he could 
not possibly fare worse. 

In the following examples of masterly combination in 
the middle game, the original position is in every case so 
far differentiated as to admit or invite specific operations 
whereby the game is in a manner determined. For in 
a perfectly level or equal position there can be no valid 
Exclusive claim to winning attack by either party. In 
such a position, any such claim expressed in aggressive 
combination must be unsound ; but the claim of equal 
position in respect of adequate defence must of course be 
allowed to be sound and irrefragable. The rule is that 
attack not based upon existing advantage should fail. 

The value of attentive study of combination in the 
middle game nearly goes without saying. It affords excel- 
lent training in " judgment of position," and is the best 
possible substitute for first-class practice over the board, — 
far better than indifferent practice, implying an inferior 
style of play, easily acquired, but dropped (if ever) with 
the greatest difficulty. Finally, as to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the Opening, — ^for this a good knowledge of 
combination is indeed a sine qud non. 



Combination 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

From a Queen Pawn Opening : — 

1 P— Kt 5 ! P X P 

2 KtxP+ K— Qsq 

3 Kt— B 4 E— B sq 

4 P— Q 5 R— B 5 

5 P— Q 6 ! R X Kt 



6 R— R 8 + 

7 P— K 6 ! 

8 P— Q7 

9 PxB = Q + 



B— B sq 
R— B5 
P— Kt5 
RxQ 



10 P — K 7 + , and wins. 

Black is badly off, because he cannot prevent the loss of a Pawn or 
two, however he plays. The King Pawn is very powerful, and 
when the Queen Pawn becomes free, the position is virtually won for 
White. The well-timed 1 P — Kt 5 breaks up the position favourably 
to him, and may be set down as the winning move. 

M 
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BLACK. 


■ 


From B Smti'h Oame ; Black won -.- 




1 E— K 5 Kt— K 6 6 B « B P + 


E-K2 ^H 


3 P— Q 5 ? K— Kt aq I 7 H^-Q B aq 


P— Bl ^H 


3 H.-Kaii BxP 8 E_B 2 


Er-Q5! ^H 


1E-K8+ K-BB 9B-Kt8 


P— Kt 3 ^H 


5 B . Kt K - E 10 K-Kt 2 


P— K B 5 ! 




winning easily. ^^| 


The move 2 P— Q 5 ? was in the natnre of a trap 


a« if 2 Kt X ^H 


E, White would haye mated in three, while 2 . . . 


B X P wonld bare ^H 


loat the eichange. Properly, however. White ehonld have pl»7ed ^H 


a B K Kt, 3 E I (K) P, and 4 R— K 2, with a view 


to a likely diair in ^H 


the Bneoing Book and Pawn ending. If 4 I 


(K)xKt, PxBi ^M 


5 ExE, PxB^ Blaok wins by Pawn position 


after 1070107 ^^ ^^1 


eiahan^ of Books. 


^ 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 

Prom a Ruy Lopez : — 

1 P— B 5 ! P X P 6 Kt— B 6 Kt x Kt 

2 B— Q 6 ! B— Kt sq 7 B x Kt Kt— K sq 

3 Q E— Qaq B(B2)— Esq 8 P— Kt 7 ! E— E 2 

4 P— Kt 6 P— E 5 9 E— Q 8, and wins. 

5 B X P K— Kt sq 

White makes the most of the perilous situation of his opponent's 

Sing ; at all events he does so np to move 5, when it is possible 

B — Bk 4, still holding the King, wonld be even stronger. Because, 

-then, 6 P — Kt 7, gaining a Piece at least, would be threatened. 

M 2 
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rhitewina: — 

I E-K E »q K « P 

a RxP+ K— Kt3 
3 B (Q)— K E sq Kt-Kt aq 
-1 R— E7! E— KB 
5 E (B)— Ee+ KtxB 

II B X E, wiimiiie B Pieoe and the game. 

I10 ])Ohition was STidently much agiunBt Blacli 1 yet the matiue 
oes is cemacliablo. 


1 
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BLACK. 




WHITS. 

An Evans, won by White : — 



1 BxP! 

2 E— Kt 4 ! 

3 R— B 4 + 

4 R— K 7 + 



B— B 3 
KtxB? 
K— Kt2 
Kt— B2 



5 R (K 7) X Kt + K— E 3 



6 Kt— K 7 ! R (Kt)— K sq 

7 R (B 4)— B 6 + K— Kt 4 

8 R— Kt 6 + K— R 5 

9 Kt— B 5 + K X P 

10 R (B 7)— Kt 7! and mates in 
four moves. 



Black misses it in not proposing an exchange, 2 . . . . R — R 5, 
instead of accepting the Bishop. If 7 . . . . K x P, mate in two 
follows. 
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The qaeetion is as to the impiiBoned Knight :^ 

1 H— Q Bq 1 P— Kt 4 7 E X K E P E— E 2 

a E— Q e B— B 1 8 B— K 3 R-Q 3 

3 P— K Et -t ! B— K 3 9 Q E x 1' K— B sq 

4 P— R 4 B— Kt a 10 B^B 8 E— Q B 2 
5P— E5! Kt— Baq! IIRhB! RxE 
E X B P B X Kt 13 E K Kt + . and wins. 

FinB play on both aides, bnt the position was ttfrainst Blapk. The I 
Knight conld not be snrronndod and cnt off with impnnity— as thai 
BTent proved. From a Ejiy lio^s. 
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WHITB. 




BLACK. 

Black (Morphy) moves and wins : — 1 .... P — B 5 ! ; 2 K — B 2, 
P— B6; 3 K— K2, ExP; 4 Kt— B 6 + , B x Kt; 5 P x B, P— B 7 ! 
6 K— Q 2, R— B 6! 7 K— B sq, ExB P; 8 E— Kt 3, K— B 3 ; 9 
E— E 3, P— Kt 4 ; 10 P— Kt 3, E P x P ; 11 E P x P, P x P ; 12 Kt 
P X P, K— Kt 3 ; 13 R— E 5, E— B 4 ; 14 E— E 6, R— B 6 ; 15 
RxP + ,K— R4; 16R— Q2, K— Kt5; 17 R— Kt 2 + , K— B 6; 18 
R— Kt 5, R— B 4 ; 19 R— R 5, K x P ; 20 R— R 4, K— B 6, Ac, 
winning easily. 

A splendid piece of play. The direct advance of the Pawn, with 
the surprising 6 . . . . R — B 6, renders this a model of its kind, un- 
surpassed in all the annals of Chess. [Match Morphy v. Harrwitz, 
Paris, 1858.] 
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WHITE. 




BLACK. 



Black won — a French Defence : — 

1 P— K Kt 4 

2 R (R)— B sq P— K 7 ! 

3 R— K sq B— B 6 

4 R— B 3 B— Kt 5 

5 R— Q 3 ! P X P ! 



6 P— Q R 3 

7 PxR? 

8 RxR 

9 K— Kt 2 



PxP! 
R— B 8 + ! 
i' X P + ! 
PxR=Q+ 

winning. 



White was intent on gaining the Rook. Instead of taking it, 
however, at move 7, he should have simply played R x Kt P, which 
would have saved the game ; 7 R x Kt P, R — Q 5 ; 8 R x P, &c. Or, 
7 PxP, R— B 8+ ; 8 RxR, PxR = Q+ ; 9 K x Q, B— R 6+ ; 
10 K— B 2, R— Kt 5 ; 11 Kt— K 8, &c., would perhaps have been 
more advantageous. 
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□ filea ara gainst Ulack 11 



S R— Bf( 



KBaq 


R 




-Qf-n 


B K- 


-RK 
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xH 




111 W 


K H 




K 


R 




11 B 


-it;i 




y 


xP 




lag- 


-B5 



Q— E2 



3 Q— B2 



K— B2 

K-Qaq 



14 Q— Q B 5, and « 
5 .... Q X P waa a perilous attempt to maintain the balance of 
fotoea. Othetwiae the King side Pawna were at the meroj of White. 
That captnre inoreaHed the poaitional advantage of the latter, so that 
after the excellent 6 B — B sq sncceaaful reaiatanoe waa out of the 
question. Black comld only pla}' on in the hope 0! per)ietual chfck. 
or Home other accident ; and, nothing of the kind occurring, there 
■ ontd be but one result. It may be noted that if 8 or !) . . . . R— Q 2 
White could mate in tiro moTea. 
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3 Q— Q B 811 f 



B— Kt 8 + ! and K 



As, if Q ■ B, the Qqbhq most be interpoBed in acjwer to ... . E — 1 
7 + , or mate in two foUows. White's attack, which bad been for aorat 
time iDRintained at mnteriiil cost, was full; spent at tliia atage, and hie 
prospect of avortinB ultimata dafaat not encQoragTUg. But tho move 
of the QuoBn prsoipitatea tho cRtastrophe. Of oooree the idea WB3 t<: 
preTeut play of ihe Bishop, and .... B — B 7, a proceas which, ij 
d^ifolj carried out, muitt bare directly roduued him to helplessneaii. 
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1, apjiareutlj. But Wliito f 



S R— Q Kt 3 
* E— Kt sq! 

5 E -B sq 

6 PxP + 



K (Kt)— Kt 1 
K— Kt aq 



7 B-B 6 E— Q Bq 

SB<BP KtxBP 

9 B (B 51 ~E S K— B »q 

10 P— B 5 P— Kt 6 

11 P— B U P— Kt 7, 

White matoB in tw 



Eioellent play, thoaeU Blauk fails elightlr in 3 E— Q B a»J 

booauBB, in reply to ■! B — Kt aq !, lie oannot eontinne 4 . . . 
without hoing mated^the Eooli at B 2 obBtructing the King, anil' I 
effectoall; proutudins all esaapQ. Bnt at best the Btrnggle 
neitJier have been much prolonged nor its FSault altared. 
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OLACK. 
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WHITB. 



From a French ; White wins :- 

1 Kt X B P ! 

2 Kt— Q6 

3 Q— R 7 ! 

4 Q X B, Ac. 



Q— B sq 
R— Kt sq 
R— Ksq 



Black failed to consider the djinger to his King from a possible 
check on the diagonal, such as would threaten if 1 .... P x Kt ; 
2 P— K 6 ! After 3 Q— R 7 the Piece is lost ; for if 3 ... . R— Q sq, 
then 4 Q — B 7, &c., the Knight's check being fatal. 
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BLACK. 

A Orinoco Piano in which Black's attack is irresistible 



1 RxP 

2 R— Q4 

3 Q— B sq 

4 Q— B4 



R— B sq ! 

QxP 

Q— R4 

P — Kt 6 ! and must win. 



Or course if 1 . . . . P x R, White would take the Rook checking, 
with a good game. It is the move .... P — Kt 6 which is deadly for 
White ; and 4 Q — B 4 is necessary to prevent .... R — B 3. By 
refusing the Rook, Black leaves his opponent without resource. Hi.^ 
attack need only be maintained, with the aid of the Queen, to succeed. 
Evidently, if 5 Q x R + , K — R sq, and mate must follow shortly at 
the very best. 
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From 11 iiitv i'Oi'C! (Nouniiii 



liach, Paris, 18671!- 



3 K— Q at 



BxKe 



B— Q6! I 



ThB move 1 P— B 4 has for its first object tlio preTBntioii of 

QKB + ,aa the oheok wonld iotecfete badlj with Black's ilssisnB 
abont tbe time he pltL^d 3 , . . . B x Et, White failed to liiTine this 
— and little wonder; eUe he would have lafneed the Pawn, and 
played 2 Q— K 3, drawing caeily, A beaatifiil combinatioa. One 
of the very finest ever made, even bj Koliach- 



{Cofntination. 
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Irres»l,.r— White ai 



3 Q— K2 



I, then 4 . . . . Q— Kt 7, Ao. In every cobb tli 
White ooold have drawu bj bringing hj 



Clearlj. if 4 Q— B 
Black Pawn mast Q 

Eiag into play, and he ought not to have endeavoured t( 
Tba command of the board nu nttb hiM opponent, but the latter 
oonid ha7e effected nothing agoinat proper dstoneiro m 
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iArt of (§hesP. 



BLACK. 




WUITB. 

From a Ruy Lopez : — 

1 E X Kt ! P X R 

2 Kt— K 7 + ! Q X Kt 

3 QxR+ Q— Bsq 

4 QxQ+ KxQ 

5 K— Kt sq K— K 2 

6 K— B 2 P— Q 4 

7 P— K 5 K— K 3 

8 K— K 2 K X P 

9 K — Q 3, and wins. 

As may be noticed, 2 Q x R, winning a Piece, would lose the game, 
for the Black Pawn would Queen. The final position is worthy 
of examinatioD. Though for the time being a Pawn to the good, 
Black cannot avert defeat. 



fiomhination. 
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3 R— Kt2 Q«B,niate. 

WbJtfi was nndec preBsure and generally liifi pagition nas not good, 
chiefly bacttDBB of Black's woU posted Knight— woll posted at B S. 
Bat there was no neeoaxit; for xiiali Badden failure. Of ooniBe if 2 
B X E, or 2 R— K B Bq, then, oquBlly, 2 , . , . Q « P + wonld lead to 

mate. His correct defenoe was 2 Q— Q 8 + . Than 2 K— K 3 ; 

3 Q— K \ + 1 B^E 3 ; i Q— Kt 4, with a. (pnoe to play, Munifeittly 
2 . . . . K— B 2 wonld ba worse thuii Qaelaaa for the imrpOBU of win- 
DiQg ; and, if Queen interposed, eiohanging wonld at onoe 
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ELICX. 
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H -Si^\ ^H 


H S^QBG! ^^1 


■ 2Q-KtT PxP+ ^H 


^t :3 E— E eq P~Et 7 ^^| 


^1 4Q<EEtF B~B8+ ^H 


^B ^K— Q2 B— Etl + .ita-.wiiiuiiig. ^^^k 


H White had jiuit played P-K Kt 3, to atop the cheok, no donbt— or ^^| 


^1 to win a Fieoe hi case of . . . . E x F ; irhera.ia he should have plnjed ^^H 


H Q—B 6, hiiDBelf tbreatening mato, and aecoaa.iil; interposed Pawn, ^^| 


^B in repl; to i<)icak from the Binhop —drawing'. ^^^H 



(Combination. 
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R— KBsq 
Q-Qsq 
K— Kt 3 



5 Kt— B 5+ K— K aq 

6 R— K 7 K— Kt sq 

7 K -Q E 7. and donblinK on the 

Bcrentli tank wim etLsily. 



I 



Bliutli'a 1 P— B 1 WHS aaeleSB as an attempt to beep the 

Knight out from B 5 ; beoaaBB even it tlia Pawn got to E 5, the 
Knight could still gain entranoe over K 3. Block's great error va» 

■ariouglj playing P— K Kt i. For with the Knight at B 5, 

tliB abBonce of all counter ottaek. hia Queen and Rook are quite 
overborne by the opposing foroes. Id faot, reBtroint of the Qoeen 
uen her value nearly to that of a Rook. 
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Prom n Vienna Oame in which tlio ranoHnert Dc J H Zakertort, 
Tittor at PanH, 1878 London 1883 4c fell e. Tiotun at Leipug, 
1S77, to Prof C Qunnp, one of the oioat bnlliant players in 
Oermony at tho time The Komi jeopardy of t)ia White Bishop situs 
Blaoi hiH point of dBpartnre .—1 . . , . B x K R P ' , 2 P k B, Q— 
Kt6+ i 3K— Esq, Q « P -f ; i K- Kt eq, Q— Kt5+ ; 5 K— Esq, 
Q— E4 + ,6K— Kt a,Q— Kt*+ ; 7 K— E 2, E— B 5 ! ; 8 E— Q 4, 
E— B6; 9Q— Kt2,Q— Kl4 ; lOK— Ktaq.Q -K B+ ; 11 K— E2, 
B— B7: 12 B— K4, EkQ+ : 13 K « E, P— K Kt * ! U K— B 3, 
K— KtS: 15 E— Q7 + ,K— B3i 16 E— E 7, P—E •!, and Whits 
reeigived. If 17 . . ■ . E (of B) x P, the Fiees is lost, and otlierwii<Q 
the affair ia qnite desperate. Hi" better oourea waa to parry the firat 
oheck, aabmittiDg- to loas of the Pawn and plapng for a draw. On 
the other hacd. Biaok neoeasarily guards his Q aq (6 . . . . Q — ^Kt 4 + ) 
preliininarj to effective nse of hia Eoob in the manner shown- 



(Combination. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 

The first player wins : — 

1 B— B 5 ! 

2 Q— Kt4 

3 BxP 

4 QxP + 

5 QxP + 

6 Q— Kt 6 + 

7 R— B5 

8 £xB 

9 R— E5 + 



R— K3 
P— K Kt 3 
PxB 
K— R sq 
K— Kt eq 
K— Esq 
RxKP 
R— B2 
R — R 2 



10 P— B 7, Ac. 

If 1 Q— B 3, then 2 Q— Kt A, P— Kt 3 ; 3BxP,K— Rsq; 4 

B— K 4, R— K Kt sq ; 5 Q— B 5, &c. Or 2 P— K Kt 4 ; 3 Q— 

R 5, &o., wins. 

White's is a winning' attaok in every oane, the break up of Black 
Kingr's position beings inevitable and complete. 
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wonld be lost vary a. 
11 P— E3 + , Ao. 



S Q-Q 6 + 


K-K5 


9 P-B3 + 


K— B4! 


3 10 p_Kt4-v 


K-Kt 4 


+ 11 P— R.1 + 


KkP 


12 B— Kt3 + 


K-Kt ■! 


IS Q-K Si- 


K-Kt3 


ll Q— B5 + ,imd 


15 Q- R 5 mate 


BT defancB. U 9 K x P, tbo Qnaen 


default of mate— 10 Q- 


-Q 5, K-Kt 4 



(€!orndination. 




~>M 



before— rather largely White b P 
ceBEiEal attack, it only u breach oaa I 
A Oiuoca Piano. Mntch. PillBbnry 



3 a(B)— KKtsq PvP 



} PxP 
1 P- Kt 3 



R(B)- 
EP:<P 






ung aventa oaat their sbadows 
eeee arc well disposed for bdo- 
e made in the defending Pawns, 
'. Showttlter, New York, 1897:— 

8 Q)'P+ Q— Kt2 

9 Q-K6 

10 K— Kt3! 

11 K— Kt2 
1-2 K— B 3 



I 



K— B 
B-B 

R(B)- 



:7 + 



B— B8 + 
E-KR8 ' ' 

7 Kt K Kt P P -K Kt 3 14 Q— K 8 + , and mute ih two. 

The fatal breach from i P — Kt 5! could hurdly be avoided; bo 
Blavk BookB. being excluded fTom good defence, follow their own 
devices. The probability of aaoh a termination nae donhtleea for 
eome time present to both players, with the qnesttDH whether sonia 
Saw or Hcoident might BiVPeac in the prooesB, nullifying the attack 6it 
coQTertiug it into total failure. 
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H BlMk »mB .- ^H 

^H 1 B— B 3 P B < B P ^^1 
H 2 B-Q 6 Q-B 3 ^H 
H 3B-B»q QxB + < ^H 
H 4Kxq P-K7+ ^H 
^B 5 K— K sq B-K B + ^H 
^1 « B— B sq B X B + , and laBtoa uoit ^H 

^f ' Tha flrat plover's paHitiou is weaLc owing to the olistnicted aotioD of ^^^| 
Tiis KsTiop, iind the dUpacBion of hia Pawns. On the other han,!, ^H 
Black ia strong, from his pn^eed Fnirii capable of being iuppatted by ^^H 
hia Biahop. If neaeaaar}-, and the threatening attitnde of his advanced ^H 
Book. After 1 B— B 3, there <Tas little chance, aa the Bishop at once ^^H 

ThB alyeet 1 B-B sq waa the onl; resciiitoe to aerionsl; prolong the ^H 
■trngglB. Bat then I B— K 5 wonld also prove doaiaive. ^H 
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BLACK. 




WHITS. 



1 R— K Kt 8 ! 

2 Ex P + 

3 Q— B 5 + 

4 QxE + 

5 Q— B4 

6 B— Q5 

7 Q X K B P, and wine. 



QxE 
K— Kt3 
K— Kt2 
K— Esq 
Q— Q sq 
E— Q Kt 7 



A fine combination — from a Giuoco Piano. White could also have 
won by 1 E— K E 8, threatening 2 E— B 6 or 2 E x Kt -i- , &c. 
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ick wins— a rwi> KjiijUe Defe>i 



2 P:<E 

3 E«P 



,PkEP; 2 Q.Q, P« 
nl ways of losing, 



Q X Q, with tin equivalent of 
a Piece t*> Ibe good. 

, ^c. Tlie white poaiUon 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 



A Rtii/ Lopez : — 



1 R— B 4 K— Kt Fq 

2 Q— Q 4 P— K R 4 

3 B— B 2 ! B— K 3 

This 3 B — K 3 is to prerent 4 B x P. There seems to be 

no valid defence. 



4 Q— K3 

5 R— K R 4 

6 Q— Kt 5 

7 B— Q sq ! 

8 P— K Kt 4 ! 

9 Q— R 6 + 



10 Q— Kt 7 ! and wins the Rook, 
mate in two follows. 



R— Q B sq 
P— B4 
K— B sq? 
R— K Kt sq 
PxP? 
K— Ksq 



For if 10 ... . R— B sq. 



^ri 0/ ^§kess^. 




I 



4 Q-Bsq KtxB (Kt5) 

5 Q— E B 4 Kt— K 6 

6 R— KKta-i Q-B3 

7 P— B 6 : Kt— Kt 5 

8 R -< Kt. and wins. 

The aocond playeF losea, becaaae of tbe insecurity of his Knight — 
haling perhsipa undetrntad tbe foTCO of the attack upon bis Bishop. 

If 3 .... Q X B P, of Boane i Q— K sq ; and if 5 E— K Kt flq ; 

6 Q >; P, P— B 1 ; 7 P— B 6, &c., wlmiing. The move P— B 6. 
in conjanction with the threatened Qneening, appears to be in aTer;^ J 
case fatal to Blacli. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White's Bishop is in danger, bnt he escapes loss in this boldly 
ingenious manner : — 



1 B— Kt 6 ! 

2 R— K4 

3 Q— B7 

4 E (B)— K sq R— Kt sq 

5 R— K 7 R X R 



R— Kt sq 
Q— K B sq 
RxB 



6 P X R Q— K sq 

7 R— Q sq Q X P 

8 Q X Kt Q X Q 

9 R X Q, and the result wns a 

draw. 



If 4 Q X P, then naturally 5 Q x Kt. If 3 . . . . Kt x B, <hen 

4 Q X P, and the Pawns would have a fair chance against the Knight. 
Black's whole defence is not to be easily improved. For example, if 

5 . . . . Kt — K 4, the answer would be 6R(K)x Kt ! &c. A situation 
rich in combinative possibilities. 
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But the great ei 
aotoftlly oeoorrt 



6 E— Kt 2 B X P ! 

7 R— K 3 B— H 6 

8 Kt— K4? Q— Be + 

9 E -Ktaq QnB + 

-B 6 + 10 K » Q E— B 8, mate 

weak, of oonrse, and his attempt to Sthnt in 
— -B S, P — Kt Ij was not particuliirly good, 
* Q- -Kt 3. The Qnem Tfaa wanted at the 
int some snoh cmshiag attaok a^ that whiob 
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WHTTE. 




Black wins : — 

X • • • c 

2 B— Q 6? 

3 QxP 

4 BxB 



BLACK. 



KtxP! 
Kt— Q4 
RxP \ 
BxB + 



5 K— Rsq 

6 Kt— Kt 2 r 

7 Q— B 8 + 

8 E— K Kt sq 



QxP 
Q— B7! 
K— R2 

Q— B 7, and 



wins. 



A Queen Pawn Opening. White should have moved 2 Kt — Q 6, 
not 2 B — Q 6. Then a possible termination would be : — 2 . . . . B x Kt ; 
3 P X B, Kt— Q 4; 4 QxP, Q-B3?; 5QxQ, RxQ; 6 P— Q 7 !— 
And the Pawn goes in. Aside from 4 . . . . Q — B 3 ? White would 
have the advantage. In the actual play he should have continued 
6 R — Q B sq, subsequently returning with his Queen at the first oppor- 
tunity. The presonce of the Black Queen on the seventh rank is 
fatal on account of the threatened .... Kt — B 5 or ... . Kt — K 6, &c. 
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1 E— K Kt an 


K—B Gi 10 li (B 2)— Kt 2 K < Kt ^H 


2 P— Kt 5 ; 


BPxP IIQ— B2 QxQ ^^H 


3 PxP 


&-Bsq 12RxQ+ K-KtS ^^| 


4 Q-Kt 3 


B— B3F 13B— Kt5 F— Kt 5 ^^M 


5P:.P 


QxF-f UBxP K-B3 ^H 


6 B— E2 


Q— B 3 15 K— B 2 P— Kt 4 ^^H 


7 Kt— Kt 5 ! 


P-Ec 3 IC K— Kt 3 K— Kt 3 ^^M 


e Q-R4! 


E-B2 17E^K7 B-B 4 ^H 


B KtxE 






moat be eiven np Or mate ooeurs direotly. 1 


Blaok loBBH prino 


pally in conBeqntmcfl of bia movB 1 . . . . B— B ?, 


pntting the Piece o 


t of play : and baimuBe be fails to mefl the advatits 


of White bj 1 




file. HaTinff made 


the mit^-move of hia Book, he should hare resoK- .^H 


nised it, and retnr 


ned B— Q B 3 at the Brat opportanity. The ^H 


Book was wanted to 


r iltfence. ^^H 
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1 E— B8q+ K— Kt4 

a Q— Kt 3 + X~B 3 

3 R— B SI B « R 

4 Q— E4+ K-Kt3 

5 R — Kt Bq + , and matea in two moyes. 

If a K— B 4, of connte 3 B— E 4, and mate foUowi. 3 B— B 5 

is decUiTe, as stopping any possible escape throngh . . . . B x P + , 
gaining time for Blaok King to retreat behind his Pawni. 
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fi B— Kt 5 

7 B— B 6 1 

8 K— Ktac 



could not be easily a^ 



K— Kt aq 

QxP + 
K R— K sq 

Q— Be 

Kt— B4 

Kt— Q8 
Kt— B7 + 



.... Kt— E 
tinaiil ohaak of \ 
n cettain c 



(^ombinaiion. 
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BLAOX. 




WHITX. 



Prom a Scotch Qame : — 



1 P Kt6 


PxP 


2 PxP 


Kt— E2 


3 B K7! 


R— Q2 


4 KtxR 


BxKt 


5 Q— R 5 ! 


KtxP 


6 Q— Q8 


P— Kt6 


7 B— Kt 4 ! 


B— K3 


8 Q— K 7 + 


Q B2P 


9 B X B, and wins. 





The exchange was not to be saved, as the Bishop oould follow up 
the Book, B — Q 6 and B — B 7. When the Queen arrives at liar 
eighth, the affair is virtually over. 

o 2 
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ts'Game; WMto wina ;— 



4 QxB 

5 P— B 5 

6 BxKt 

7 Q— Kt 3 



Q-E5 

Q— Kta 



12 P<P P.P 

13 K— K 3. ami when the m 

meute of Blaok'a Pawns 



eihansted he must ph^y . 

The nnfortnnOite poeition o£ tho Blaok Eooka noede no pointing 
ont. I . , . , B — Q Bq would Iobo tha oiohaoKO. ^o Blaok is in a , 
manner compelled tD defend with Qaeen ; wheronpon tbo exeellent 
2 B — K 7 onmea in, with Tirtually ilea' 
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BLACK. 




Black has a strongly attacking position, in an 


Irregular i mainly 


because of the excellent action of his Bishop, and the want of snpi>ort 


to the White Eook 


• 






X • • • • 


P B5! 


10 R (K 4)— K 3 


PxKt 


2 P— K4 


PxP 


11 PxP 


R— E 3! 


3 QxP 


R-Kt 3 


12 Q— K 2 


Q— R5 


4 Kt Kt 4 


Q— R4 


13 Q K Kt 2 


R— B7r 


5 P— R3 


BxP! 


14 R— K 8 + 


K R2 


6 ExB 


Q KB4 


15 Q— K,4 + 


R— KtS 


7 Q— K sq 


P— KR4 


16 R K R 3 


QxR 


8 R— K5 


Q— Bo! 


17 KxR 


QxP, and 


9 R— K4 


Q B3 




wins. 



The temporary sacrifice of the Piece, with the after play to ma^e 
it good, is interesting. 11 .... RxP+ wonld also win without 
difficulty. White makes a good defence. It may be noted that 
3 P X P would lose directly, on account of 3 .... R x Kt ! &c. 
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tiiojn a, Siciliiiii t — 

Black is in diffionltio3, not only beoaase of tha pnaaed Pawns, bnt ' 

aJao because of the meffioienoy of the Kiiig'hlis as oppoaeil to Biabopa , 

itt gttoh an open poaition :— , 



1 Q— Q 6 ! K— B 2 4 B x B P ! 

8 B— Q 5 Kt— Et 3 5 B— K * 

3 B— K e Q— Kt 2 6 Q— Q 4 ! t 



Kt— K2 + 



For it ... . Kt— Ktaq 
with oyerwhelining a3va 



SDjthing like tliat, tiiere follows B x Kt + , 
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Wliit 



Kt— B3 

Q-Qsq 



I 



1 R— Ksq! 

2 Q-Q3! 

3 Q— B4 + 

4 R > P ! aod wulb. 
A strange termination to an Buaiw. Tat ths pin? is «,11 Terj 

natnral, as Blaok Bhonid eadeiToar to muntain hia oentro Pawns, 
iM some com I'ansation foe hia erident disadvantage in p 
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From a Sro/f'. Qome:— ^H 


1 B«B: 9P-E3 P-Kte ^H 

2R-.B R-Qt! lOK-Ka Q-QG ^H 
3B— QB2 R-QBsq U E— Q E ^q P-R S ^H 
4R-Ktsq R(BaqWP 13 R-R 3 K-R 2 ^H 
5 B « E Q -Q 5 + : 13 E— E 7 Q -B 7 ^H 
6K— Baq B-E 14 Q— B 3 Q-Kt3! ^H 
7Q-Kt2 Q— B5+ 15P— Kt4 li-B7 + ,and ^H 
8K— Kti-q P— KtS: mates in two mores. ^H 


he oonld not pky 4 E— E 3, because of i. ... P— Kt 5 ! The etjle ^^1 
in which Blaek presses his adyaiitage is simply admirahie, ^H 
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From &n Jtrejular Opsninj — 



S E— Kt 2 



Q-B3 



QxQ 
RxKBP 
E (B sq) X P, 

and wins. 



White erred in allowing hia King to be cot off from Castling, whiob 

% Slack's obieot in his aabtJe 1 Q— Q 2. If 9 F x B, tken 

. . . Q— B 3, to. The oonteet was virtnally dBcided by 7 ... . B — 
I. At that moment all chance of escape tor White raniBhed. 
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In thia flitmtion, arising from a. Fetroff't Defence, White stanils i 
bett for the ending, bacaaae of tlio detiichment of the Blaok Fainta, 
bat he proasos his adTantage overmuch, and losaa : — 



3F giving up the eiclmiige ha could hacdly do more th&n draw, 
ove 9 Kt— K 4 was aimpl; a blunder of a hind often inoidental 
L poalttons. 



fiomhin&tion. 
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An eaaj win for Elack :— 

2 E— B7 

3 E*P + 

4 R— Q 7 + 



White's h- 
passed Pani 



aperato, on aucoiint of the torribU I 
a winding ap ia nltio^rether elegant. J 
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Thero was no good dafBnce. After 2 P « Kt, the Biahop had 
got out of the way, and Q— R 5 provided againat, henoe 2 . 
q-K 6, &.B. Then 4 Q-Es,il left him no oacape. 



Combination 




Q-Kt 8q 

B X F (K 5) 
ite mates in five raovBs : 9 P- K 8 = Q, E-BTS + i lOQxH,- 
; U Q— B3 + , Ao. 

-, K-Kt aq; 8 P— K 7. Q-B aq; 7 Q— K 6 + ! White 

□at oa eaaily. Black's 2 . . . . Q— Q B 2 invited this beautifully 
fa oombination : but then, widi the EniKht comiDj in at B 5, 






theie was baldly oj 



gthe; 
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1 KtxP! 

2 E (B 3)— Q 3 ! 

3 BxB 
1 BxB 

5 P— B7 
QxQP! 
7 P--r 8 = Q + ,andir 



R-Kt 

R (B Bq)-Q Bq 

RxR 

PxE 

Q -K3 




ihould have preTerenoe ti 
the Inttar beinii; ceitnulj nnBatisfaotoiy. Of 

P. thou cither 3 Kt>tP or 3 Kt— Q 4, thrmrtoniDg 1 
&c., woold be awkward. A Quten Pawn Ovming , 
" :Q,B *f_ 3 P— Q 5, Ac), won bj Staunton v " 



4 Kt— K 
(1 P-Q , 

Amaot. Match, Pari", 1 




3o8 (Art of (§hesS^. 




5 Q— E 5 + K— Kt sq 

Kt"B+ K— Kta 

7 Kt— B 5 + K— Kt sq 

8 Kt tf P, iLnd wins, 
ik awiij from defending 



the 



■eeoond ranlt, or to destroy tlia aappoct of the King- Pawn. For if 

3 a— Q 2, then, 4 P . P, B k P; 5 Kt - B. B (Q 3) " Kt; 6 E x P, 

&•:., would be deoiBive. Dr. Max Luige, in Lis new*" Morpb; Book" 

'(elsewbere rafoirad to), gives thia likely cuntinnation : — 16 E x P) Q— Q 
2; 7 E— K g + , H— Kt Bq; 8 Q-K 5 + , Q— Kt 2; 9 E— B 8 

iwinning, {Match, Morphy r-, Harrwiti, Paris, 1858.) 
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BLACK. 




WUITB. 



Evidently White stands well in this case, which, indeed, might be 
taken for a singular personal construction, rather than as a normal 
product of serious chess : — 



1 BxP+ ! 

2 Q— R7 + 

3 QxP + 

4 Q— R8 + 

5 B— Q8 + 



6 P Kt 5 + 


K— B4 


7 QxR 


Q B4 + 


8 K B6 


QxKP 


9 Q mates. 





ExB 

K— Bsq 

E— Kt2 

K— B2 

K— B8 

If 1 .... P X B ; 2 P— E 6, R— Kt sq; 3 P~E 7, E— R aq; 4 
Q— Kt 6, Kt — ^B 2 ; 5 R — E 7, &c., or any such play, Black is about 
equally lost. In the positions, his forces are fatally divided and 
restricted ; so that he is easily overpowered, on either wing, by the 
vigorous onslaught of his adversary. For, let the King move, declin- 
ing the sacrifice, and 2 K B x Kt, or 2 B x P, &c., would give White 
his triumph. 

P 
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Fioni a Damiano flambit, An opsmng' long otaolete in flrat elas* 
play, bnt reviTed m a, match between the two moat digtmguisiicd 
Raaaian plajers, MM Tcbigorm and Schitfars, Rt Petarflburg-, 
In the Bituatioc given Tchigorin, haTiDg maoifaatly the worsi 
OB reeards matenal. thoagfat of nothing batter than P— ._ 

partlj in preparation far doubUng Rooka on Rook file and partly 
hampering adverse Qneen In. i?onBDqnenca of that move, and not- 
withetanding hia infeciont; of force, he wad nltimatel; enabled to 
eacape with a liraw — a moral viotory But, aa nhortly afterwanli. 
pomtad out by Mr. B. J. Bnckts}', of Birmingham, Bhiak might 
eiteoted checkmate in this beautifully brilliant style : — 

1.... E— E8 + ! 4B— E6 KxB + 

S Kt X B B— B 7-H 5 K— Kt 3 Kt— B 



3 Kx 



B— Rbc 



1 



I 
I 



ary deoiaiTely in faTot 



of 
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^ ^^1 

2PxF BxP ^^H 

3QxP+ K~R»q ^^H 

IB— K4t Q<B ^^1 

5B~B6+ BxB ^H 

6 Q xB + , and perptituia check reanlta. ^H 

BUok bad a winning adysjitage, hut hurried it. falling into a draw, ^H 

as above. Still, the notion of a ijerpetuttl suddenly emerging from ^^H 

anoh B position was not at all obvions. There ia little enongl. to ^^1 

BuggeBt auuh a thing, and it maj hnve «m:iiriaed White jnat as mneii ^^1 

^H V. StfiLnitz, Vienna, ISSS. ^^^| 



^rt of i^hesf. 
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All Iresgalar Opening, in whioli a ratlior Budciou King 
Ml Ruipriacn Whits that he m&kes a. very poor (lefeTics : — 
1 P— B 3 Q— Kt i t 

a K— E aq f E -B 3 

3 P-K 5 B-I?. ;l 

1 P X P ? li-Kt G : wiuuinff. 

5 . . . . Q y E P + , with 6 Kt x B P, mate, impeuil«. If a P- 

of ooaiae 5 . . . Kt « B P, &c., mating ; if 5 K — Kt aq. two or three 
Pieces, innlnding the Qneea, are logt torthwitli. It whh highly QiiHafB 
to play K— E Bq, with the hoatila Eoot ready to arrive, oa the soene 
almoat iuimeci lately. He ahould have raaerveii the o(,tion of eaeuBft 
to tlic Queen aide, if and wlionthe prees'.iro lecamc intolerable 



1 
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WHITE. 




BLACK. 

KRuy Lopez in which the difference in development is of rather 
more worth than a Pawn : — 

7 P— K R 3 

8 P— E3 

9 P— K R 4 

10 K— R 2 

11 B— K 3 



2 Kt— Kt 3 

3 QxR 

4 K— R sq 

5 RxKt 

6 P— B 4 ? 



Kt— Q 6 ! 
RxKt! 
B— B4 + 
Kt— B 7 + 
BxR 
Q— Q5! 



R— Q sq ! 

P— K R 4 ! 

QxKP 

Q— K8! 

Q X B, winning. 



The tie up on the White Qaeen side is serious. If 3 P x R, 
B— B 4 + ; 4 K— R sq, Kt— B 7 + ; 5RxKt, BxR;6 Q— B sq, 
R X P, &c., Black equally wins. The latter does not take Pawn with 
Rook, because that would give time for B — Q 2 ; and Black's game 
is to prevent the Bishop being played until it can be safely captured. 
However, 6 Q — B 2, in order to play B — Q 2, would be much better 
than 6 P — B 4, and might very well lead to a draw. 



^ri of (Chess^. 
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4B— B* + 
5 fi~QiJ 

e Kt— K 4! 
7 EkB + 
Black Diight hare prolonged his 



S QxKt+ K- 

9 Kt -Q G [ K 
10 Q— Kt 7 + K- 
H B-Qa + ! Q> 

12 Kt-B4+ K- 

13 P— Kt 3, mate. 



le bj gising np tha Qneen, J 
allowiag the pin, Q B — Q bi^ ; bnt the excellent iliBpoaition of MriTph;'a 
forces would atill have praotioally aaanced him the victory. How tha 
latter maintiUDS his attack, plByLng for a, mate and avoiding oheok to 
hia own Kingr at the same time, is remarkable. The gamo was played 
" blindfold," NflB- York, 1857. 
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Owing perhapii to a too enger degira tor the ending Black King 
Unda MmBolf in the thick of the confliat embarrasdiDg hia fnenda, 
and, of oonrfle, aa olijeDt of presamK nttoution from his enumiea — 

1 B-B 4!, B— B 3; 2 F— R 4 P-B 4 3 B-Kt j B— Q aq ; 
4 P-Kt4!, PxP; 5P-E5. Kt— Beq, fl Kt (K 4)— B S + .Pxti; 
7KtxP + ,K-Q3; 8 B~B 4 + , K— Q i; 9E_K5 + , K— B 5 ; 
10R-Baq + ,KxP: U B-K 4-1- , K— Q 4, 12 E-Q ay + , K x Kt; 
1 3 B— K 3, miita ! 

Blaok makes k good deCecce — on the principle that loss of foroe in 
aauh u position KOnld be fabaL Otherwiae, actual mate, hs above, 
might be avoided. At first. White's eff irt ia to oompol movement of 
line of the defending Knighta, thna giving tree play to hie Eooka. 
Henoo 1 B- B 4, Ac, np to 5 P -B 5. For instance, if 1 . . . 
Kt -: B, then a Kt— B 6 + , »ith 3 R x Kt, So., would be decisive. An 
eitraordinory temiinatioQ for an important gamo. Match, Laeker v. 
ateiniti, MobOOw, 189f)-7. A Rvj/ Lopez. 



2l6 



^rt of (§hesP. 



WHITE. 




BLACK 



The open file in strong evidence 

JL • ■ • • 

2 B— B5 

3 QxR 

4 K— B 8q 

5 K— K2 

6 K— B sq 



ExP! 

ExB! 

QxP + 

Q— R 6 + 

Q— Kt 5 + 

Q X E + 5 and wins. 



2 K X E would be followed by 2 . . . . Q — E 3 + , Ac, mate. 
From a Two Knights Defence. 
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WHITE. 




BLACK. 



-A.n Irregular Opening ; Black wins : — 



X < • « . 

2 E X Kt ? 

3 BxE 

4 P— K4 



Kt— B6 + ! 
PxE 
E— Q7! 
ExP + 



5 K— B sq 

6 K— B2 

7 K— K3 



E— Kt 8 + ! 
Q— Kt 6 + 
P— B 7 + , &c., 
winning. 



White had just advanced the Eook Pawn, not taking into account 
the brilliant offer of the BInight, which yields his opponent a decisive 
advantage, in every case. Otherwise, however, his prospects would 
still be inferior, chiefly because of the missing Pawn. To prevent 
.... Kt — Kt 5 he should have exchanged, there was no other good 
■way. 
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From ui £raiu tinmbif, wozi I 

1 B— B4+ K— Esq 

2 B— Kt a Q— K 2 

3 QE-Kaq B— B 3 



8 P— B6 

9 P— B 7 
10 P x Kt 

UP— KH + .K- 



Ct— K3 

Q— B 811 
Kt— K4 



5 E— K 8 ! ' 
White mates in a few moves- U P— K 6 + , K— B 2 ; 12 B— Q 3 
K-B3; 13B^B 8 + ,K— Kt4: 14 B-Kt6 + , K— B 5 ; 15 K— B 
a ! P— E 5 ; 16 R— Kt 4, mate. Blauk esoaped tLia mate by plajing 
8 . . . . Q X P + and tBaigoiiip ahortlj afterwards. Olio of eii, 
"blindfold and simnltsneoaB," played by Morpby at Neir Orleans 
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BLAOE. ^^H 
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I y— B 4 1 ' Kt— B 4 9 R X B B 
SKtxKt KtP-Kt 10K:--B2! K 
3E-B3 B-Kt4 HQxE^ Q 
4 B— Kt 3 E-B 2 12 B x Q K 
5B-BG P— B5 I3P-KKt* P 
•iQxP Q— KBeq UP— KR4 P 

7 KtxB PxKt r. K^K3 P 

8 q-H S K-R sq 16 P-K 3! wbmin 
BUck gives np the Pawn at nnH-e 5 in order to bring h 

tlio rescue viA Q 6. it hia opponent plajs Q— R 6 imme 
the oapture. Bnt the latter first takes tlio Bishop, so the 
1(1 K~B 2 gains an important move. If 16 P x P, th 


7i'- 

«B 

-Kt5 
-Kt4 
-Kt6 

BBiaho 
iataly 
aevine t 
en 16 

■ 


p to 
rfter 
ails. 


ea« the ert™ Pawa should wia, [Mutch, Morphy v 
I'arie. 1858.] 
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1 KR-Ksq P-QE 

3 K . Q Kt-Q 1 

■* B « P + K~R eg 



5 BmBP Kt-B6 

fi QR-Kaq KtxP 

7 R— B4! E -E3 

8 B— Q 3, and wins. 



The Bimijle raohanpa al Qneene givoa White a decisive a<lT«nt«ga. 

Tbo offer oonld hardly be lieoiinaiJ. For if 2 E— Q 2, there 

would be a. mate in two movee ; and ii 3 . , . . B— Q 2, then 3 Q x P + 
and * Kt— K 6 wonld win the Qneen. Aftacwardfl, Blaok might have 
prolon^d tlie oonteat aomewhot hy the aacrifice of a, Pawn or two i 
hut the ending, though alowar. wonJd be no leas SHrely agamat him, 
[From eeventh game, mituh, Morjihj j'. Anderaaen, Pariu, 1958.] 
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KraurKtiighU Game, won by Morphj (Blank) i—1 .,.. Q B-K 
eq ! 2 Q— K 6. Q x B ! 3 P x Q, B— Kt 3 + ; 4 K— E eq, B— E 6 ; 5 
E~Q sq. B— Kt 7 t ; 6 K~Kt aq, Q B « P + ; 7 K— B aq, B— Kt 7 + ; 
8 K— Kt aq, B— E 6+ ; » K— E Fiq, B x P ; 10 Q— B aq, B x Q ; 11 
E X B, E— K 7 1 12 Q E— K eq, E— E 3 ; 13 P— Q 4, B— K 6 ; 14 
KeaignB. 

1 Q it— K aq threatened 2....QxE+ and 3 B— K 8, 

mate. White provided against this, bnt oyerlooked the other danger, 

2 Q X B ! Then his game was lost. If 5 Q^Q 3, then 5 

P— K B 4; 6 Q— B 4 + , K -B aq, &o., wina. A shorter waj was 

pointed crat by Steinitz, abont twenty years later, 7 E— Kt 7 ! 8 

Q— q 3, E X P + ; 9 K— Kt sq, E— Kt 7 + i 10 K mores, E mates. Of 
wrarse, if 8 P— Q 4, then 8 E x B P, and mate neit move. 
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matea, 5 Q'P + ! KtxQ: 
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a Two ffniffhls I>B/ence :— 



4 Ci«P^- 

5 Q— E5 + 

6 QxP + 

7 Q— Kt6^ 



11 Q— Kt3 + 

12 E-Qaqt 

13 B-Q5 + 
11 Q— Kt3,ii 



The check at Q 5 failiiiK, Wbite atiDiiId do n 
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1 Kt— q 5 ! 

2 Q— B 6 Q X Kt ! 

SQ^Q Kfr-K7+ 

4 K— Baq BxP + 

5 K X B B — B 8q + and mates in 

Considering the proyerbial danger of open lineH bearing npon the 
King, White should have been aware of this very mate, by which he 
is now evidentl; surprised. A better defence wai< possible, bnt the 
Knight oonld not be saved. White's acqniBition of the Kin^ side 
Pawue, in ooDJanation with Castlee, was OTer-hazordoaa plaj. 
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4 P— B5 

B Kt-B 7 



White conlil improTB very li 
action al tliB Blaek Boota und 

reaistoil, tlie Ioeh of auothot Pawn or two being-, at the beat 
uhle. Beaalting from an ill-judged attaok. 
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BLA«. 


^^H 


^^1 


2BxB BxKt+ ^^H 


3BxB Q-KtIi-f ^H 


4K-B«q Q.B|Ke)-f ^H 


■5 Q~Kt sq R-B B, takiog Qonii ^H 


and BUhop far Boob. ^^1 


An. tIR— Kt 2, Q— B5 + 1 7 E— B 2, B.Q + ,ana B Q— K ^^| 


ij + , ,1c. If 6B— K 3, than G B.Q + ,B-B; 7 Q-K 5 + , ^^| 


B-h't 2 : 8 B— R 6, with mate following. But, oaide from this, Uis ^^| 


gams in of conrBe tolall; Inst for White. Tlie tomporary obBtraotloo ^^H 


of Rook bj Knight io fatal. ^^H 


^^^^,. ■ 
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White ia nndar haai 
pOEitioii JB too for gone 



Biook ignorSB the Eoolt anil plaje for a dirac 
resnlt, Wiiite can avoid, for a time, only by b 
jntright, SQ— K e + , Q-Q: 9 R k B, Q— E 3 
lose a Rook or the Bialiop. Or. 8 Q— Kt 8 



ery prettj ti 
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WHin. 




BLACK. 



A Qiuoco Piano ; Black won : — 



1 P— B3 

2 Q— B 2 ? 

3 PxP 

4 B— Kt sq 

5 BxPP 

6 QxQ 

White seems to Iiaye been intent npon attacking the Queen Bishop 
Pawn, else he wonld doubtless have taken the dangerous Knight. 
Perhaps he also desired Black to take the King Eook Pawn, opening 
the file. A queer ending. 



Kt— B5 

P— Kt6 

PxP 

KtxBP 

QxB! 

Kt— K 7, mate! 
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P— B3? 
P X Kt (Kt 1 
KxR 
K-K2 
BjE 
K— Q3 



Black's 1 , , . . P— B 3 was Tsry bad. Tha better mova would ba 

I Kt— Q 2, and if 2 Kt -Kt 5, then of ooncaa 2 P— K R 3, 

In this way liia poaition, thongh inferior, would be fairij defensible. 



.Cornbi nation. 




Kt— B 8( 
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"White wins:— 

1 R-Kt! 

2 K— K 8 + 

3 E«Kt + 
-t Q-Q i + 
5 Q— Q 8 + , and 6 Q X Q, toBte- 

Black bas no material miperiorilj, whilo bis poeitioii \a maoifeBtly 
inferior, eTcn leafing the above prettf forcing proooBe out of accoont. 
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; Blaok wins :— 



2 Q— Q 8 + 
■Z B— Q8 
•i BxB + 
5 <J-Q3 
<Q-Q5 

7 B— Ba 

8 K— Esq 



E(K2)— K6! 



E (K 6)— K 7 
B— Q 5 ?. und White 
c&n do nothing, 

'' Aside horn the general want of oo-operation tunong- White's forces, 
tlie Deceeeity of endeavoarinfc to malntam the King Pawn, to keep 
out the opposing Eoofcs and Biahop, was a great burden. Henoe 
1 Q X P, admitting the pretty offer of the Eook, Won b; Mackenzie. 
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BLACK. 






WHITB. 


A Ruy Lopez: — 




1 ExP! 


RxR 


2 BxE + 


KxB 


3 Q— R 5 + 


P Kt3 


4 QxRP 


R— KB 


5 R— B sq + 


K— Kt sq 


€ B— B 6 ! 


P— B5 + 


7 P— Q4 


KtxB 


8 QxP + 


K— Bsq 



9 P X Kt Q— R 2 

10 Q— R 6+ K— K sq 

11 P— B 7+ K— Q2 

12 P— B8 = Kt+ BxKt 

13 Q X B R— K 2 

14 R— B 7 K— K3 
15RxR+ QxR 
16 Q X Q + , and wins. 

Black's position is inferior, to say nothing of the Pawn minn^, but 
opponent's sacrifice, with the sequent play, is very fine. Blackbume 
V. Pollock. 
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BLACK. 



W'^^m^ 




w/y/y/////M 



WHITE. 

Here, also, it is only a qaestion of breaking in upon the King, with 
the aid of the Knight : — 

1 E— Kc 3 Q— K 2 

2 Q— K 3 K R— Q sq 

3 B— E 3 Q— B sq 

4 Kt->K 2 ! E— K sq 

5 Kt— B 4 E— K 2 

6 Kt— K 6 ! E X Kt 

7 B X E E— K sq 

8 E — Kt sq ! and Black is helpless. 

Suppose 8 . . . . E— K 2, then 9ExP + ,PxE; 10 P— Kt 7 + , Ac, 
mating very shortly. He could take the Bishop of coarse, but even 
in that case E x P + , Ac, would be deadly — if the doable exchange 
were considered insufficient. 



o 
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BLACK. 



X • • • • 


R— Q sq ! 


2 B K5 


P— Q6! 


3 BxP 


RxB! 


4 QxR 


Kt— Kt 5 


5 Q— K2 


KtxB 


6 QxKt 


Q-Q2 


7 R— K3 


R— Q B sq 


8 Kt Kt 5 


RxP 


9 Kt— B3 


Q-Q7! 


10 R-'K2 


Q X B P, and wine. 



Of coarse the two Pawns pins are not to be withstood in the ending. 
Strong and ingenious play, whioh relieyes Black in a position that 
might otherwise prove one of considerable perplexity. 
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PoaitioQ from a FrBiieh—VrWitv wins :— ^^| 

1 P— B 5 ! Kt P =. P a Q-B 6 P— K E 4 ^H 
2B-P! E— B5 lOE— Kt7 P— E 5 ^H 
3Q-K3 Q-E5 11 B-K Kt 6 ! E-R 3 ^H 
4R— B4 Q— Kt4 iaQ<KP+ K-Q sq ^H 
SB— Q^ R— B2 13B(KtT)xP E >i B ^H 
6 Q-B 3 B-B3 URxE Q-K aq ^H 
TE-KBsq Q— Kt2 15 Q— Q 6+ Q— Q 2 ^H 
8R— Eti Q— Bcq 16 E -Eg, mate. ^H 

A splendid «s,mple of atUck ftnd defence. The inflaence of Wbita'i ^H 
Bishopa thronghoat is remarkable. It in not probable that any change ^H 
in BIflck'g play would be much tor the better. ^H 
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WHITX. 




BLACK. 



Black wins — King's Biahop's Opening : — 



X « • • • 

2 P— Kt 3 ! 

3 E— K3 

4 BxQ 

5 QxKt 

6 Q— Q 4 



Q— K4 + 
KtxB 
KtxR! 
BxB 
B— K B sq 
B-K 7 + 



7 K— Kt sq 

8 P— R4 

9 K-Rsq 

10 Q— B4 

11 K— Ktsq 



BxP 
B— Kt7 + 

B (B)— B 7 
R— B 7 + 
B (B 7)— Kt 7 + 
B— B 8, mate. 



12 K— B sq 

If 2 K — Kt (B) sq, the Piece was lost outright. The giving up of 
the Queen for the Books settled the matter ; as Black at once gains 
the Knight — or does better. 
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H IP— B5! Kt-KS 7E-B8 + 


H 


^H 3 BvKt P>B S Q>:P + 


E-Kt 2 ^H 


^H 3P'EtP! H— B 7 9B<F + 


^H 


^1 1P'P+ K-Baq lOB— Kt7 + 


K-Kt Bq ^H 


^H 5P— QS+ P— K4 llQxQ.and 


^H 


^m 6 Q-Kt4 ! BIB)-B4, 


■ 


B BUok had a principal ahara in origiuating thU 


loBition, bin objaot ^^H 


^" for BOmatimB preTionalj being to plant a Book a 


the aerenth. Bat ^H 


it gooa against h'm in extras rdiniril? brilliant f 


»abion. If 6 ... . ^M 


q>;Q,thBn7BxP + , K=.P; S B-E 3 + . E-Kt 3 : 9H-Kt3 + , ^M 


K— Ea(or4]i 10B-B7(oc5)+.K-R3; 111 


-B 4-)-, and Book ^M 


mataa. If 7 . . . . Q < E. then 9 B'P+, KxP 


9 QXP + , &o., ^H 


^1 .matiog. Zokeftort v. Blackbnrne, Loados, 18S3. 
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1 B~K K 2 ! 

a K— Bgq ■ EiB'P! 

3 Q « R Q-Q 7 + 

4 K— Kt aq B— B 7 + 

5 K— B aq Kt— Q 5 ! 
6BxEt QxB + 

7 K— K2 BxB 

8 BxB QxB 

9 P— Kt 5 Q— B 8 + , and wina. 

A move or two before, White's pla; wai B (Q)— Q B Bq, a ciicam- 
■t&noe wbich enabled his ftdveiBary to make the fine oombioation 

beginning 2 . . . . B x B P. Black's I B— E B 2 threatened, 2 

B— K 8, ic. Of conrae if 3 K X B, then 3 Q— B5 + .Ac.. 

vonid be conclaeive. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



From this point in a French Defence the play was : — 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Q— B2 
Kt— R 6 + ! 
QxP + 
Q— B6 + 



Q— K5 
Q— Kt 5 ? 
PxKt 
K— Esq 
Q— Kt2 



6 Q X B Q R— B sq 

7 QxRP RxP 

8 R— B 2 Q X Q 

9 B X Q, &c., White winning 

through his extra pawn. 



la this case both parties are attacking. For Black to take the 
King Pawn, immediately, wonld be very dangerous, so he plays 1 . . . . 
Q — K 5, first ; as, in the event of an exchange of Qneens, his gain of 
the Pawn would be a mere question of time. But 2 . . . . Q — Kt 5 
was an error — though its object was the same as that of his preceding 
move, viz., to keep White Queen off the Knight file. The correct 
play would be 2 ... . R — K 3, guarding once for all against possible 
evil from Kt — R 6 + . 




eeoDd player, in a Kuy Lupei, enters upon a 
ratmlting in defeat of himself : — 

P— B 5 f 7 B— Q 3 



3 PiiKt 

4 KBxP 

5 Q— Kt 3 

6 B«P + 1 



Q.BP 



8 B— K Kt 5 ] 
!} Q-R 1 

10 B-Kt 6 

11 Q— EB + 



P— K B 3 
Kt— K 3 

n the Piece 



Blaok, it uppoaiB, depended upon 4 .... B^K 7 ! tore 
irith the bettor game — but tbe Btto^k niion bia King 

IcsB. bis Kooka being buil; pcateiS, also bta Queen ; witb the open file 
and donbletl Pawn agiunat him. The White Biibope ore TB17 power- 
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Froni a iCvHj'a Gniwdii Dmlined .-- 



JK^-B4! Q— E3 

! Kt (E *) -< P ! Kt n Kt 

1 Q— Ke+ Kt— K3 

5 Kt— E 5 I Q— Kt 3 



B Kt- 



Q^Et 



9 E(K)— KBsqE— Q 2 



12 Q « E, m 



. . . . P K P ? was a mietako. The iqotb shoald have heen 1 . . . . 
Pj indnoine exobange of the Knight, or othorwiae keoping it ont of 
^me — its eatraiiGe vidBi being fatal. It ie true, White's com- 
S of the board was gicat, hja attack strong; hnt withoat tha 
if the second Knight, he might very well haTS failed to make an; 
iDB impreneioti. 
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I 



1 


ExP! 


6 K— K aq 


Q-QBP+ 


2 KxRf 


Q-Kt3q + 


7 R— Q 2 


E— Kt sq ' 


3 K— B sq 


BxB + 


8 QxB 


R— Kt S + 


(beat) 




9 Kt— Q aq 


R<Kt + ! 


4 Kt— K3 


Q— Kt 8 + 


10 KxE 


Q— E 8, mate. 


5 K— Q2 


Q-B7 + 






White wonld 


do liottor to pi 


y 2 E X B, the 


reply h^g 2 . . . 


<3— Kt eq, wi 


mine at leaat the aichange. 


If 4 QxB, then 


4 Q— Kt 6 


+ ; 5 K-Q 2, Q 


-B7 + ; eK-K3.Q-K74,witl. 


7 E.P + , 


&o. A aound sa 


rifico. 
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i E— K3 



Q— Kt 3 10 H— K sq 



P— EG 



i . . . . P— K 0i 5 Pxp, Kt-Pt; (i K— Kt 3, Kt-B 5 * i 
7 K— Kt sq, Q— E 3 ; 8 E— K 2. Kt « E + ; 9 Q « Kt, E— B B + , A o.. 
was another way. Black's attack was tn» atrong to be withstoiiil ( 
eieliiiiiigunf fillordcd no relief — contrary to the rule. 
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BLACK. 








WHITX. 




A Ruy Lopez: — 










1 Q B2! 








P Q Kt 3 ? 


2 KE— Kt 


sq 






Kt— E3 


3 Kt P X P 




, 




QxP 


4 B— Kt 4 








Q— B3 


5 Kt X Q P 








Q— Kt2 


6 KtxP 








Kt B4 


7 KtxB 








KxKt 


8 PxP + 








PxP 


9 B B5 








R R3 


10 BxP + , and White 


wins. 





As— 10 RxB; 11 R x R, QxR; 12 R— R 7 + !, K— B 3-, 

13 Q X Q + , &o. Black's position was otherwise bad, bnt his attempt 
to save the Pawn hastened the catastrophe. 
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A 


Tico Uni'jhta Defence : — 


I 


1 ExF + : TE~E3 E-B3+ ^^M 


2K^E B-KtG+ 8 K-KtBq B-B 7+ ^H 


3 K— B aq Q— K i ! 9 K— B aq B n Kt ^^M 


4Kt-B4 Q— K5 10 B-Kt 2 BxP ^^M 


SKt— K3 E— Q3 IIQ— Q4 Q— Kt G ^H 


GQ— Kt4 Q-E4! 12 P-E E 4 E— B 7 1 and ^H 


For B— B S will come next, whether White continues P~B i ^H 


ot E— K Kt sq. In tho liittor etao. 13 B— K Kt Bq, B— B 5 ; 14 ^H 


E— E 3, Q X E + ! and 15 E_E 7, mato, might happen. White ^H 


ooold not eheok at moTe 11 asd taike the Enight. »□ account of ^^H 


13 ... . B-K 8 :-leadine to mate or the gain of Qneen for Eook, ^H 


winning without diflioully. ^^^1 



(Combinaiion. 




Bl&ok wine in other vaya, but not ao prettil7. E.g., 4 . . . 

S E— K Kt sq, Q— Kt 6, Ac, mate. Or 4 Q— Kt 6 

Q — S, 5 + , sjid 6 , . . , B — B 4 + , &c„ mBting. 
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WHITE. 




BLAOK. 



From an Evans — Black won : — 

A • • • • 

2 Q— E 2 

3 BxB 

4 Kt X P ? 



Q— Q B 4 ! 

B— K3! 

PxB 

R X P ! and White must lose 



The opening of the file, together with the attempt to gain tlia 

1*1. 

exchange, is absolutely and singularly disastrous. 



(Ctomhination. 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



Won by Mackenzie : — 

1 E— K 7 ! 

2 Q R— K sq 

3 RxE 

4 R— K 7 + 

5 Q— R6 

6 ExP 

7 Kt— B4 

8 Kt— E 5 ! 

9 E X Kt, and wins. 



E— B2 
Kt— Kt 2 
KxR 
K— Kt sq 
Q— Bsq 
K— Esq 
Q— B3 
Q— K4 



Prom a Buy Lopez, indifferently defended. Black's moves are 
virtually forced — 6 ExP threatening 7 Kt — K 7 + , Ac, winninpr the 
Qneen. 




White wonld hsT 
attempt to gain e. 1 

Sot tbe play on both sidea la vory f 
interostinp poiute, well worthy of g~ 




At first Bight the deforce appears to be adeqai 
with which the Books book up the attaok soon 
whelming. 



7 Kt-Kt 6 


+ K- 


-KtBq 


8 Kt— K7 


+ K 


-Esq 


9 Kt- B 5 


Q- 


-B2 


10 B-K7! 


K- 


-Ktaq 


n QxQB + 


Q 


Q 


12 E (R 3) 


Q, with mata m 


tliream 


oros. 




« bH adaqna 


«, bnt the facility 


taoi BOOH Hhowa it to be ovat- 
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\ fiaiicW/o,--W<m by Luui,- Paulsen Lo!idor, \m-2.: 



2BxB (i-K3 

a HxE (JxEf 

4 P— KGt Q-K3 

5 P X P Kt— K ■! 

H B— E3! P -K Kt4 

7 Q X P P— Kt 5 

8 P— Q8 = Q+ Q-Q 



If 5 . . . . QkQP, or5 . . , . Q— B 4+, there would he a FieM^ 
lost noon from P — K 5. Elncli's attack upoa the Book ( , . . . 
(Kt 2)— E 3) was ill judged ; bu', m the pupilion stood, ho had b 
very good more, the auperioritj- bfing eviiloHily with hie opponont. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 



Queen Pawn Opening. — White has a strong attack, and pursues it 
to the best advantage : — 

1 Q E— K sq ! E (B)— K sq 

2 Q— Kt 3 P— B 3 



3 B B4 + 


K— Kt2 


4 B K6! 


Kt— Q2 


5 BxKt 


QxB 



6 ExE 


PxE 


7 BxP + 


K Ktsq 


8 PxP 


P KE3 


9 Q B4 


B— Q4 



10 Q — B 6, and wins. 

To take the exchange would be to prolong the contest considerably, 
with some chance of a draw at the end. The course chosen 
maintains the attack in the best style, and proves a short road to 
victory. Ifl....ExE;2ExE, Q — Q sq (to prevent Q — Kt 5) ;. 
3 PxP, EPxP; 4 E— K 3, Black could not long survive. 
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From a game played at the Britisli i.'liu.5>* Cluli. llWli (L. Hofler) 

won tllUE :— 

1 . . . . B— Kt 2 

■1 E-B 7 ? B < Kt [ 

3 F X B, and Black laatea in fonr moTee. 

By 3 ... . Q— R 5, do. The nntaal play weib 3 . . . . Q h H ! 
prattiBr, but not ao oonoluaivc. White, it aeomfi. alioold baye propoaad 
an exobBjige, 2 Q— Kt 4, {(aimug a little time tu look around and IM 
■what waa best to du with the tioubleBonia Knights ao cloaely prossinK 
on Uis King. The Eooks movo was fatal. For if 3 Q K— K B aq, 
Q -Q 3 ! i 4 Q E— B 4, Ht x R ; 5 B x Kt, B^K B aq ! 4o. Black 
flhonld win easily. 
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A Tuio Snights I>«/eiira, in whiob White's attack wi 
Slaok haa here much the freer and better game ; — 



i E— Ksq 

2 QkP? 

3 KtxE 
1 Q— B* 
5 KnQ 



H-Qaq 
QKKt+ 1 
E— Q 8, mate. 



t IB doubtful whetbec Whit« conld have ancceeded in eitiioBtinj 
hinmelf from his difficulties- At any mte be abonld liaie bedtated 
long and eameetly before picking np thai particular Pawn 
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A Poniiani— bad foi Black, who euniiot well get rid of tLa danger- 
onB " pinning " of hia Kniglit : — ■ 

1 Q— Q 3 ! P— Kt 3 

a KtxKt+ Kt -lit 



3 H-K 






P— Kt li 

without difficulty. 



The gain of the Piaca rcaulte yer; natnrHll;, aa Btack could do no 
bettec than proyido ngainat the mate (thraataned from 2 Kt x Kt 4 ) , 
bj advancing his Pawn. 
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Bi H MSffl 



A Hhu Lopet : — 








2 B.P 


Kt— B4 


3 Q— B 3 ! 


BxKt? 


4 PxB 


BxB 


5 QK-Qn! 


q-Bsq 


6 PxKt 


K— Kt 2 ? 



10 B— K 4 

11 I 



Q— Ksq 
K— Esq 
R-Q«q 
Q— Kt4 



12 Q— 

13 Q—R b ! and BXnek can delay 
7 P— HS + ! K— E2 the mate ia thiao only hy 

the aocriGce of h'm Queen 
and KoolcB. 
Tbe defence Hhoold have played 1 . . . . B < Kt. Perhaps hia 

thaught was of winnui({ a Piece in ta?o White took the Pawn ; bat. 

with his Queen uneapported, he found thia infeasiblo. 11.... 

Q — Kt 4 was beat — elaewheFe the Queea would have soon been lost, 

■■ niigh 13 li—S, 4, Ac. An intaruating fl ' " 
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Vimaa OpeHftifl— White wins :— 

1BKP+ K-B 

2 Kt— Kt 5 + B X Kt 

3 Q X B -1- B— R 3 ^H 

4 B'B ^H 

5 K— B 6, and BUck ba^ no resource. ^H 

The first pkjer h&a the advantage, stsd not leckouius this Burprise ^^H 
attack, nhioh happens to be deaiBiTe. Blaok shoald, of course, refuse ^^H 
the Bishop. ^H 
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1 the above. White ought 



Bnpport, 2 P— K B _ . , 

K eq P leaving his King Biebop Pawn at tbs mere; of bdoIi sooideDt 
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a B X Kt K— B a ! 

3 B— K 4 B— B aq 

4 B(Kt)— B aq B-Q 2 

5 E— Q 3 B— B 3 
(i BxB P-B 
TB-qa B-B4? 
8 B— B 3 Q— B 2 ? 



k songbt to hold the Pawn, bat at 

9 B— K 5 + K— Kt 3 

10 E (B)~Q8q! Q— B 5 

11 E— B 3 Q— Kt 4 

12 E— Kt 3 



J R— Q 7 



B7 + 



15 R X B, and wins. 



B— Kt5 

K— Kt3 
K— E 3 



. Q— K 3 would hare been better thaji 

7 B— B 4 and 8 . . . . Q— B 2, respBolively. 10 Q x E P 

would be uaeloas. on aononnt of 11 ... . E— Kt 3 + , Ao. Black 
should bave played to get hia King to Q B sq, there was little safety 
for him anywhuro else 
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Blaok wrongly soeks nuLtsriiJ guin at llie Expense of iIbti 
I, Gambit Re.faeed:— 

1 . ... Kt— Q 6 f 6 Q " Kt P K-C 

2Q— Kt31 KtxP4- 7ExKt K— I 

3 K— Q sq Kt X B 8 E n P B— C 

4PvP PkP 9 B— K Kt 5 Q— I 

a B_B sq Kt— B 3 lU Kt— Q 5 E— I 

WMte tofttes in t 



I 
I 



. Kt^ — Q 5 i^Tshim 



The podtion waa io tavonr o£ Wbite, bnt I 
an opportunity of still furthar inoreasing hia advantage. After that. 
Black's game was not to be aaverl. 
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3 Kt— K S Q— Kt 4 

4 Ktr-Q B 3 B » P ! 

6 B— Kt 2 Kt— Kt 5 + ! 

6 K— B»q QxKt! and White U 

I < Bitroardinarilj brilliant play in an aitmoriliiDHT poaition. The 
obvione 4 ■ . ■ . Q x P would loae the Kame. E.g., 1 . . . . Q x P ; 
5 Kt— Be + ; K— Baq: B R— E 8 + , K— Q 2i 7a"B + ,KxKti 

8 BkB + , PxE (best); 9 Q— K -1 + , White oomicg out a. 
Piece ahead, atleaat. A masterly combinBtion in every reapoot. Won 
bj W. H. K. Pollook. 
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1 . . . . 

2 P— Kt 3 

3 QxEP 

4 B— B 6 ! 

5 Q— a G ■(- ! 
7 B — R 7 + , and mate in throe id 

Elaok'a error was in orer-preBamg bia attack. Ha shonld harQ 
attendoa to his own safety llcBt.— l .... Kt— Kt aq, Sc. 



P— E6 
Kt— Kt 7 f 
KtKKt 
PxB 
K— Kt sq 
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1 Kt— QS! 

2 PxKt 



t, irbLoh Whita aliould ha< 
KlxKt 
Kt— Kt 5 
P— Q B4 



7 K.P 

8 K— E4 



<:j— Kt 2 



9 K— E3 

10 q- K sq + K— Q 2 
5BxP! P— Kt4+ IIQ— K7+ K-B aq 

6 K X Kt P— B 1 + 12 P— Kt 3 ? B— B 6 1 and 

White cannot avoid m»t« bacansa of the imponduig .... Q^Kt 5 + , 

If P— Kt *, of oonne P « P + . and Rook mates. Either 13 

R— Q Kt 8(t, or 12 P— B 3, woald have won tor White. Aa may bo 
notiaed, S K— B4P wonld lo.^a, on the uiurita of tba poHitioa. 8 
K— B 4 ?, Q— E 3 + i 9 K— Kt 3, Q— Kt i + , and mataa in two moi-an. 
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from a Lopes, Whito an(i«rriit< 
lame time wrongly meets it : — 

Kt— Kt 6 8 Kt— E5? 

Kt— K 7 + ; 9 PkP 



5 KxKt 

6 B— Kt6P 

7 E— B 4 

White's 



P— B 



tbe forcQ of the 






n hie opponaiit'i 
B important .... P-Q 4. 
bnve left the file, to moke 



e of the Bishop merely 
game, and hia planing it at Kt I! allowed the 
When uttaokod by Knight the Book Bhould 

way for the Qneen, and aleo tor the King to oome ont am a in OBM 
of neci^a^ity — becauBO Block threatened to double on the Book file, 
and pnah on ... . P— Kt 5. Finally, 8 Kt — E 5 in reality pat a 
Piece fit prise, and left him with a snrely losing game. 
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A Ray hoiiM - ^^M 
IQ-Ka? B-B4+ 7B— B5 Q E— Q xq! ^H 
3 E— B eq Q— R S SBxB B<:B ^H 
3P-KKt3 Q— Efl? BP— KB3? B-QS! ^H 
4Kt-Kl B-Kt3 I0B-K3 E « Q R ^H 
5 Et— Et 5 Q— R 4 IIBkR BxB ^H 
GBxP+ E— Raq 12 E^Kt 2 Q x Et, ^H 
winning a Pieoe and the game. ^^^| 

White erred in not playing 1 Q— E aq, ptovautinB 2 Q— R 5 ; ^^H 

and Black Bhonld have gone » Q— K 4,ao aa nottolose tbePawn, 

After gaining the Pawn and excbauging BiahopB, 9 B— B 1 would haTe 
been a good and safe moTe ; hut White overlooked the eitremely 

inyenions 9 R— Q 8 ! whioh left him withont any pnictioal ■ 

resonrne; aa if then Q (or B) < R, the Enlghfa chcclt would be of ^J 
oonrse decieivQ. ^H 
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5 R— Kt Bq 

6 Et :i B P 

7 QkP + 



ii oiiponont's liooki- 
Kt < Q P ! 
Kt— B3 



10 B— Kt 2 
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2 K E— Q aq f 

3 Q— B4 
i KtuP! 

5 E— Q 7 

6 ExB 

7 Exp 



Kt— R a + 
Kt— B 5 + 



1 K— B i 



Q-R44 
E>tKt + 






wina the Qncen. 
A fine finiali to a. Bui/ Lopes. White shoold huTC plafed 2 K R — 
K aq, but the attack upon his Kira waa very Btrong. E lamination 
ahowB C B V B to be no better than tke move made, as aftar ohockini; 
with Knight at E 6, tha Qneen wonld oomB in with deatlly eflBrit at 
Kt 3. Won by Znkertort, London, 1883. 
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Black nuiliBg a laaing; aombinatLon 



a PxP! 
3 PxB 
* K— B Bq 

5 PxR 
fl K— K 2 
7 P— Kt 5 



B— Kt 6 

Q— B7 + 
BiiKt 



9 Q— B E + K— Kt eq 

10 Q - Kt E— Kt Bq 

11 P— Kt 6! Q— EB 

12 Q«P+ K— Eaq 

13 Q— B 5 B— Q 3 
U E— B aq Q— H 7 ! 

15 K— B i ! E— K B sq 

16 q— Kt 5. and E^E 4, ie., 

jireaentlj, mnstwin. 
m BTecy na; ; an, in tbe lesnlt of H, J 



fiombi nation. 
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Attack and oo 
1 Kt— Kt(i^ 
Z C«8tles[' 
3 P.QP 
* B— Baq 

5 KtxB + 

6 P— Kt 3 

7 P— Kt 6 



Q-B i 
K— Rbu 



i:i K«Kt 



Hare White's attaot is aot eu mal a» it IuoIcb at first sight, whila 
bis diffioolties us to CoHtlin^, sad from the hostile Eiught, ma sab- 
stontial enoDgb. Perhaps he shonlil hure got rid of that Knight, 
oven at the coat of a Pawn and the excliange, in order to post bis 
Bishop at K B 5. tbua plajing- for attack at all UaiardB. The tempo- 
rising 2 Castlea had no good in it ; and 8 B — E 3 ?, instead of 8 B — 
K 3, was 8omowlii).t nufjadged. 
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I P- 


-K Kt4 




3 Q E^Q Bq 




3 P- 


-Kt5 




4 Q- 


Kt3 




5 P- 


-B5 




6 B- 


-R3! 




Biack, 


. to tied 


a 


prerentinff Kt 



B PxP 


E— KKt 


9 Q-Ei 


B— Bsq 


10 Kt-B3; 


P-B3 


11 Kt— B4 


QxRP 


12 Kt«P, and 


wins. 



Kt-B; 

p aa Ut be quite belplosa. He has no good meaiiH 
P + , *e., with mate or dodaiTe !osB of material 
, great error to play fop a Pawn in unoli a positioii, 
leaving hi» Bisbopa tmaupported, and in full ciew of the formidable 
advance againat his King, 1 . . . . P — K 4 would have been mnoh 
batter, tbongb even with tbat be would hare bod tba interior game. 
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1 1 1 



2 B^Kt5+ K— Kta 

3 Kt— B 4 B— Q 2 

4 B— E aq Et— B 3 
6Kt— K6+ BxEt 
6BxKt+I ExB 
7QkB+ K— Kt2 
6 Q— B 7 + K— B 3 
9 P — Kt 7, winning. 

There is no delaying the mate btijond two or three movea. A 
French — in whioh the defeooe ahonld have fared better j a pTeTiona 
BOorifiCD on Whit«'> part being hardl; aound. 
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badlj defended Er^.jw— Whit. 
1 B— Kt5 + 

a Ktxp 

3 B >c Kt + 
5 Q— Kt 5 + 



Kt— K2 

BxKt 
K-y2 



K— B -1 
K— Kt M\ 

7 B-P, ma,te. 

Bluok's poeitioD wau qaite untenable. A brilliajit tboogh sitnpie 
combmation. 
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2 Kt « B P ! 
3BkB 

4Kt>!p+ I 

5 R— K E sq 

6E— HG^- 
TQ— Kt4+ 

8 Kt K P + I t 



Q— K Kl sq 
K-K2! 

B— Q3 



If 7 .... K moYBH, than 8 Kt [E 4) :< K P, with or without clieuk, 

■winniBB by Bnperior foroB and pOBition. Blaok oonld hardly do better, 

otber najB leading to decuirs loss of material, or aotaal mate. 

T 2 



/ 
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BLACK. 

Specimen of the vigorous style of Baron von Heydebrand und der 
Lasa, the leading Grerman writer on Chess, and chief of the *' Seven 
Stars of Berlin," mentioned further on (p. 297). Others of this his- 
toric constellation were, Hanstein, Horwitz, Mayet, and von Bilguer 
(projector of the Hwadhucli) — with one more, whose name being at 
this time in doubt cannot here be set down : — 



1 . . . . Kt — B 5 

2 B— K 4 Kt— Q 5 

3 Q Er— K sq Kt (Q 5)— K 3 

4 B— E 4 P— K E 4 

5 Q— Kt 3 P— K Kt 4 ! 
6BxQKtP PxB 



7 QxP 

8 QxB 

9 PxKt 

10 ExQ 

11 KxE 



BxP + ! 
KtxP + 
ExQ 
ExE + 

E— B sq + , and 
wins in the ending. 



The Bishop Pawn is White's weak point. If 2 E — K sq, then 
2 . . . . B x P + , &c. ; or if 2 B X Kt, E X B ; 3 Q— Kt 3, E x P, &c., 
Black would have a winning advantage. The opening seems to have 
been a Scotch, or some variation of the Oiuoco Piano. 
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The latter mjnt 
antagonist — 

1 K— B aq BxKt 7QxPt K— Q aq 

3 Kt— B 3 B X Kt 8 B— E 3 B— K aq 

3 P X B Kt— K 2 9 E— Q aq B— K 7 

4P— Kt3 P— Q4 lOB— B6 4! BxS 

5BxQP B— Ba 11 QkB + , and maleinthtee 

6 Q— E 5 ! B X B moTea. 

After 6 Q— B 5 ! Blaek's 
E — Q 2, to get the other Book to K sq wooh] bi 
no worse, than 7 . . . . E— Q aq; bnt, even then, 7 QxP + ,K— Q2i 
8 B— K 3, B (Q a aq>— K aq ; BB— K6 + !, K— B 2 (if hetakea,"10 
R — Q aq + , A«.) ; 10 B x E^ Ao., would no doubt win for White. 
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Pour KnigMs U-mn, in wliich White saoriBoes a Pawn for attack ^H 
whioh is nnsonnd : — ^^^| 

IP— B3? KtxPt GQ— KKt* Q^Q2 ^H 
2Et>:Et BKKt+ 7F— EB3 Q R-E sq ^H 
3QxB BxB 8 P— Kt 3 K— H Hq ^H 

4 B— E 6 P— K B 3 ! 9 B— B sq P K— K 5 ^H 

5 R—Et 3 R-E 2 10 Q— B 3 B— E B + ^^| 

11 E— B2 R— B ai aud^^l 
will donble on the eighth rank, winning without trouble. ^^1 

At first, probably, White tbonght he conld plaf G Q xB F, not ^^H 
flBsing, for the moment, that that would lose through 6 , . . . ^^1 
R— E 8 + , &c. This, apparectl;, wm the fallaoj inTolred in g^riiic ^^H 
np the Paws. ^^1 
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Blaok, in ft Que«n Paivn Opentnjr, baa ui uncomfortably oniwded 
pontioD, and la ratber too mnoh on the defemive. White moat win, 
provided he oan break up the game : — 

1 E (B 3)— E 3 ! Kt— B 2 7 B « Kt P - B 

2 B— Q 2 B— Q 3 8 E x Kt P ! K— E 
3B— K3 Q— K2 9 Kt— Kt 6 BxKt 
4Et— Q21 E(K)— KBsq 10 B x B B— Q gq 

5 Kt— B 3 B— K eq 11 Q— E 5 Q— B aq 

6 Kt— E 4 \ Kt— Et 4 12 P— B 6 ! and Black has 
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Kt-Kt 


9 R-Rl 


B— B7 + 


Kt.Q 


10 K— R3 


P-Q Kt 


-RxB 


11 E— E3 


Kt— Kt 3 


KtxBP 


13 B-Ktl 


Kt— B5 


PxP 


13 E^B3P 


E— QKt 



5 B— K aq 

6 B>iKt 

7 B X P Et— Q 2 winB. 
White, being a Pawn behind, omild hardlj do better than try tor , 

the exebajiget whitth Black offsFed in anticipation of the threatened 
D,ttaak npon bis King. Also. White had to be onreful. else the Enigbt 
at K 7 wonld have eaoaped, throng'h !>..,. P — Q 5, &o. The Biahop 
Gunld not retreat at move 8, except to Q 4, abstmcting the Boole. At 
thelnst mors or an, perhaps, he might have done better; bat h; thftt 
time Blaok had too many Pawns. 
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From B franch Df/en, 



1 . . . . 




E— K Kt aq ! 


2 P— K E 4 P 






3 B-Beq 




B-K Kt 5 


4 KtxB 




QxKt 


5 Kt— E2 




Kt-B6 + 


6 K-E Bq 




Q— B5! winning. 


Clearly, to P-K Kt 3 o 


Kt— B a 


, the reply .... KtxP+ or 


Q X Kt ! ia dMMi»9. 


The open file, with the eioellent action 


of his Bishops, wu mnch 




of BliMAk i still, had White not 




a of his 


lauger, he wonld bvdl; have 


vontnred npoa the feeble 2 P— K E i 


whioh left him almost without 






rtroiwer. 
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QxKt 
KtvR 

K.q 

K— K 



Won by the flrat nameii player a 

1 Q B— Q 9(1 ! 

2 B X Kt + ! 
3QxP + ! 

4 B— B 5 + ! 

5 B— Q 7 + 

6 B X Kt, mute. 
In thia oasB. analysis fully proTea that WMte'a game is a winning J 

ace, and Dertamly the beant; ol his play ia very atriMng : eapeoially I 
tliat of the move Q B — Q sq, to whioh all the subsequent inoTemeiit> I 
however brilliant, ia anbordmate. For example, if 2 ... . K — Q aq, J 
then 3 R X P + ! K— B aq ; 4 B^Q 8 + ! Kt x B i 5 Q— Q 7 + " 
K X Q: 6 B-B 6 + ! ajid 7 Bishop matea. All turns upon thft | 
tliscorered cheek ; or Black ma; lose by losing- hia Quee: 
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From a Philidar'a Defence indiSerant!; opened liy Black (the I>uke 
of Bnmswiok and Count laonard oonBolting). White (Mocphj) brought 
tha oonteat to a oUiae in Oiia oitraordinarily brilliant fiBhion :^ 



FxKt 
QKt— Q2 
E— Qsq 



1 KtxP! 

2 BxKtPt 

3 CoatleB Q R 

4 B X Et ! I u X K 

5 B— Q gq Q— K 3 
6BxB4- KtxB 
7Q— Kt8 + ! KtxQ 
S B— Q 8, mate ! 

Flayed in the Dnke'e box, dnring tha perfornuuioe of " The Barber 
of Seville," at the Italian Opera House, Puis, 1S58. A. gem of the 
first wateF. 
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which Blaok liaa jOBt Caatled. White (Morphy) wiiw 1 



1 B-B 6: Kt_E4 ? 

2 K E-Q B s(i B— B 3 

3 q V Kt P X B 
*QxEP+ K— Q2 



6 KxP+ K— Ksq 

7 Q— B 6 + Q— Q 2 
8E— KtS! QmQ I 
9R-K7+ K— Bsq 

10 R < B + . and matea next I 



QBdiately. Then 3 Q— Kt 3, 



Blftck Bhauld haTe taken the B 
B— Kt 5, Ac, would not be nearl 

Dr. Lange remarltB upon tbe esceeding tiohneaa, in more or !eu 
brilliant terminatiomi, of Morphy'a games, aa Oompared with thoae of I 
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BLAOE. 




1 P— K B 4 ! 

2 B— Q 4 + 

3 Kt— B5! 

4 Kt— R 6 + 

5 Castles 

6 PxB 



PxP? 
K— Kt sq 
B— Ksq 
K— Bsq 
BxKt 
Q— K2 



WHITE. 




rphy) wins : — 




7 P— K 5 ! 


BxP 


8 BxB 


QxB 


9 B— Q 7! 


Q Kt2 


10 Q— B4 


R K2 


11 ExB 


KxR 


12 R— K8q + 


Resigns. 



A beautiful termination. Instead of 1 . . . . P x P ? Blaok should 
perhaps have played 1 . . . . B x Kt. Afterwards he could take 
neither of the Knights without losing forthwith. But 9 . . . . Q — 
Kt 2 rendered his position hopeless. The best move then was 
9 .... Kt X P. Then,if we suppose 10 R x Kt, Q— B 3 ; 11 Q x P ! 
P— B6!; 12RxKt P! PxR; 13 Q— Q 5, R— K 8 + ; 14 K— Q 2,, 
Q — B 5 + ! &c., Blaok might win.- 
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Critioal ritage in a I wiuin Guni'' Falkbeer v. LOwouthoI, Bir- 
nunBham TDnmamaiit, 1868 Sajmg notlm^ of the looaeneaa of bis 
Pnwus, the fault; aotion of Black s miiior Fiacea, obstracting Qaeen 
»nd EooiB, the open file, with impendinE Q — R 5, Kt — B 5, &n., may 
well be oonBidBrBd The anpenor beacmg of White's toroes, (tenraally, 
18 pretty evidunt, am], altog-ether, the poaition ia one of those in 
which a mah attack npon the King so often provea BQCceHsfnl : — 
1 . . . . Kt— B 3 6 Q— Kt 4 + K— fi 2 ! 



3 B.Pl 


K « B 7 Q— E 5 + K— Kt aq 


3 RxKt + 


PxE 8 Q-Kt6+ K— Esq 


4 Kf-B3 + 


K— Kt 3 9 Q-H e + K— Kt aq 


5 B-xKt! 


PxB JO R— Q 3, and wina. 


ContiDUed, 11 . 


- - PxP; 12 P— K 6, PxKt; 13 E-Kt3 + . 


to., gain of Black Qaeen being: virtnaO; deciaiTe. This ahowa the 




-B 3 ; but, than, any other move would probably 


have loflt as eurelj, 


if more elowly. 



.Combination. 




Wliitp has made a preintttora attaok, in a. Scotch Gambit, and Blaoli 
(Mocphy) "TEH ae foUowa :— 

1 Q— Q 5 ! ; 3 B— K 3, Q— Kt 5i3BxB,QxKtP!;l CastJeB, 

QxKtiSBxE, BkB;6Q E— B sq, Q— Kt 7 j 7 B— B 4, Kt— B 5 ! ; 
8 Q— Qeq, Kt«P+ ; 9 K— Kt 3, Kt— B5+ ; 10 K— Rflq, Q— Kt 3; 
; 13 Q— Kt4, Q— a3+ ; 11 K— 



xP, B« 



8 K— B2, 



xB, E-Qai 



I 

I 



PeibapB White skoiitil 'ba.ve Caatled Q B, instead of gning for the 
eiohange ; as aftarwarda .... Kt — B 5 provea deadJy. If 8 Q— E 4, 

then B , . . . P X P ; 9 Q— Kt 3, B x B, tlireatenme Kt^K 7 + 

In Bverj caBB the [joaition eeama to be lost for White. 



^rt of ^ChesP. 




Blank's 9 . , . . Kt— E4f waa an eiTor ; he ought to liave played 

9 Kt— Q 2. Then the attack upon his Book Pawn, imadant to 

P— Q 6, wonld be infeosible or ineffontire. If 11 .... Q B— K Bq; 
12 Kt— B 4 ! Q— Kt Hq ; 13 Q— K B 3, Kt— B 5 i 14 P x P, io., White 
troald tilao have a. winning game. 



(Combination. 




ihiB wiisa amUan Defeiict won bj White as follow* — 
1 Kt— Kt 5, P— B 3:aP«KP, PxKt;3 PkQP, Q— Kt 3; ■ 
a 5, Castles; 5 P— Q Kt i, Kt— B 3 ; 8Q>.P + , Q^Q; 7 PxQ, I 
P X P -f ; 8 P— K 5 : Kt— Kt 5 + ; y K— E ea, B— Q B 3 ; 10 B x B, ( 
P X B ; 11 R— B 7 ! E— Q 2 ; 12 B x B, K x B t 13 H— Kt 7 + , K— 
K 3; 11 ExB. R— QKtaq; 15 B— K 7 + , K— B4; 16 P— Q 7! 
PxP; 17 B-K8. B— Kt 7; 18Kt— K 2! P— Kt7+ ; 19 K— Kt sq, 
B— Kt B + ; aOKxP, KtxP+ ; 21 K—B 3, and wins. 

Black plays a little too oonfidenti; after tuking tha Piecu, tbe ai 
Hoe of nbicb ia hordlj sound. The attack on the Qneen Knight Pawn 
shonld have been warded off by 7 ... . B— Q B 3. Theu the chances j 
<if winning wonld bo largely in favont of the anpetior force. 
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A - -„.--, .- - jitL Wliitfi 1ms tlio (iJvantiiBe, bnt misBo* ^^| 


and dtuH'B :— >^^l 


I KtxPI Q«Kt aK-H2 P-Kt41 ^| 


2 B X Kt Kt X B 9 E— Kt sq Q B— Kt aq ^H 


3QxKt QkQ 10P-(J6+ K— Q3 ^H 


4GxQ BxF 11 PxF PxP ^H 


5F— KS: E^K2 12BxP4- B-B 3, uid ^H 


6H-B6 B— Ktl White oon do no moi».^H 


T B X B P P B— Kt T + than draw. ^^H 


After the oxdiangB of Biahopa, the advanced Pawns oaonot b*^^| 


maintained; and, thongh he way ovontuallj remain a FawD ahead, H^^^H 


*m not be enough to win. The failure waa in 7 B x E P ? ; 7BxKtF^^H 


would liuTe given tim a winning s'l'me. ^^^^| 
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7/-S 
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5 1 3| 


1 


£ ' U 


d 


B 
thn 

A 

sho 
that 


act m 1 fioRji has ju-it played B -Kt 2 (a weak n 
ompanaon with P— K H 3 or B— E 3) and 1 

IP- K5 B-KB Sq- Ktl! B»H + 
2BxP + ! KxB 9K— Q2 PxP 
3 Kt-Kt 5-1- K-Kt 3 10 Q-Kt 6 -i- K-K 2 
4Kt— K3! BxKt IIQ— Kt7+ K— K aq 

5 PxB p— KB* laq- Kta-i- k:-k2 

fi KtPxPe.p. B -Raq 13QxP-(- K— B 9q 
7Kt— B4-f K— B2 14ExR B— B aq 

White mates in fonr mo 
1 very beantifQl and perfectly aound. Close examination 
BUck to haro a. lost game however hia phiy may be Taiied f 
in the teit. 

u2 


1 

urill ^ 

1 
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WHITE. 






BLACK. 




om a French Defence, Black 


wins : — 




X • • • • 


E— Qsq! 


8 P Kt4 


PxKt 


2 KtxR 


PxKt 


9 PxB 


PxR=Q+ 


3 Q— B sq ! 


B— B4 


10 KxQ 


R— Q6 


4 P— B6 


Q— Kt2 


11 Q-Kt8 + 


Q Ktsq 


5 Q B4 


Kt— K4 


12 RxP 


R— Qsq 


6 R— K B sq 


Kt— Q6 + 


13 Q— E 2 


Q-Kt5, Ac 


7 BxKt 


PxB 




wuming. 



White could not get his King into safety, nor does it appear that he 
had any better defence. 1 . . . . R — Q sq menaced his Queen, and 
when that danger had passed his King's position was beyond remedy. 
Black might also have won by 10 .... Q — Kt 8 + and 11 . . . . Q x B, 
perpetual check being out of the question. 
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J P— QKt4 KB— 



From a Riiy Lopei ; — 

1 P— QKta? B— B 3! 

2 B-Kta B— Q5 

3 Q— Q 3 Q- B 3 

4 K-Req P— QKt4! 

5 Q E— Kt Hq B— a 3 

6 Q Kt^Q sq Q K— K aq ! 

7 B -B aq E— K 5 

8 P— B 3 P- B 5 



White IiBH no meuia of uToiding disantioiui loas. Hia move, F — Q < 
Kt 3, WBH an orcor of indgment in the Btriot Hense of tbo aipcBHsion. 
The style ia which B]ac;k tnkea adrHiitn.g« of it ie Extremely Gae. ' 
model olpowecfnl anii ingemonB play from beginning' to end. 
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K— Esq 

Kt— E 7 + ? 
KtxE 



K- Q aq 
K— QS 

Q— Qsq 

K— Ksq 



Black shouici have moTod I . . . . Q-Kt3. The beavititol otter of 
ths Rook was a surprisa. It flhoold, perhaps, have been declined, at 
tho loaa of a Pawn, by 1 ... . B— K 3. But tho captaro of the 
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3 B -Kt 3 

4 K B— K sq 

3 B— KB4 
« P-qB3 
7 B— Kt 5 



Kt— Kt 3 
K-Q2 
B-Q B nq 



lU Kt— B 6 

11 ExKt! 

12 QxP + 

13 QxQ.ai. 



Castling would liardly do, of oourao, ao there waa nothing foe it but 
to try to get the King away, per " srriggle." This foiling^ there waa 
110 remedy. But , . . ,R — Q Kt aq mtbor haateced tlie catastrophe. 
If, howHTBr, It . . . . Kt !< P J 10 B X Kt, Kt X B, then 11 Kt— B 5 + 
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A fVencA Defence, in wMoh WTiito (Morpliy) has tho adTontage :- 



1 KtxKtPl 

2 PxP + 

3 PxP-f 



7 PxB BkE 

8 E X E Kt .< B P 

9 B— Kt G 4 K— q 2 

10 B— B 5+ K— Ksq 

11 B-P Q— Esq 

12 B— Kt 7 Kt— K Kt m 

White matoa in three mo 



The temporary sacriGoe of tba Pieoo conipletelf ahatters Black's 
defenoe. The fault; dispoaitian of his forWB is very evident, three of 
bis Pieoea on the Qnesn aide beinir oaeleaa for repelling: the attack 
npoQ hia Kinj. 
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Having a Pawn iu band, black determines to give np the eiohange, 
with a, view to counter attack, or probable benefit from the Bhatting; 
in of odrente Qneen. Bat, apparently, be nnderentimates the diffloalty 
of this ondertakinK, posHiblj oeerlooking 4 Kt k P ^, and the sacrifice 
provea wboUy nnBouud ; — ■ 

1.... PxB 7R— Kiiq+ K— Qaq 

2 QxB Et— KtS 8PxP+ KtxP 

3 Cfcstlaa Kt— E 3 9 Q— Kt 8 ! Q x Kt ? 

4 Kt X P ! Kt— B 3 1(1 B— B 4 Kt— E 3 

5 P— K5 Kt— Q 1 11 QR— QBq+ Kt— Q2 
6PxP Kt— Kt 3 la QxB + !,andinateBneitmoYe. 

Block's inferior deToIopment is a notable oiFcnmBtanco. A Scotch 
Qambil, won by Dr. Bledow, one of the oelebrated oompany of players 
knoini as the " Flsiades," or " Seren Stars of Berlin," who flonriahed 
abont the middle oE the present oentuty. 
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The aoiunyiiiijiiiB i jaiuuu j uirad in the thirteenth gamo of the 
great matLb bt Auiant t Stannto-ii ] S43,— a oontcat in which Mr. 
Staunton woa ultimately vjotonott^ In the present iuotance, how- 
ever, the tttmon" French plajar doBB himself ample justioe, winning 
forLnhly and bflttntirnlly aa follow a — 

1 B — B 5 Kt— K 5 5 B— B 61 P x B f 

2 Kt « Kt P X Kt 6 E X B ! K— Kt 2 

3 P— Q5! PxKt 7 RxCl,andtheEngli3hrepre- 
1 K X Kt [ Q—q eq aentfttiTO ahortlj resigned. 

Judging from the diagram, White's poaition, with regard to his 
Queen and Booka, ix more compact and easily manageable than that 
of hia opponent. The latter had jast brought Knight from Q sq to 
K 3, perhapa intending to go on to B 5, or to double hia Rooka on tbe 
King- file ; or, may be, in hopes of getting Rook in at B 7, should 
White slightly err in trying foe ad-rautage. Thua, i 



1, E— B 7, &o,,the Pawn * 



query auggesta 5 



. Q-Q 3, fl 



ould t 



ostly porehas 



Black'a beat means of re 



The 
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1 QB^P! 


BxKt? 


7 Kt— Kt 5 


3 KtxB 


PxB 


8 B— K3! 


3 Q-Kt6 + 


K-Esq 


9 PxB 


4 QxP + 


K— Kt Bq 


10 B-E7 + 


5 q E-K Bq 


Kt— Kt3 


11 BxKt and 



SB— Q3 



Kt(K:t3)— Q4 



The move 1 . . . . B k Kt loses : it would be mnoh bettac to take 
the Bishop immeiiiatalj. E.g„l .... P x B ; 3 Q -Kt 6 + ,K— E sq; 
a Q !< P + , K — Kt Bq 1 and if White will not draw by oheoking' .... 
B— KB 4 will come in Btrong for defenae. If 8 . . . . Kt iBj 
9PxKt, BxKP + i lOK— Esq, QxP; 11 B— R 7 + ,fte., Black is 
lilewiao lout. The Biahop at Q 3 being unsupported for the moment 
(Black had just plajed hie Qiioen Kniffht) makes tha attaofc sonnd. 
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1 B«b: 

2 P-R B-Kt6+! 

3 PxB Q— Q8 + 

■l K— B 2 Kt— Kt 5 + , and wina. 

White Lad played tor a Pawn, at the Bipenae of developmeiit. 
Howeyer, instead of P^Q 3 attacking Rook ae in digram, lie ooght to 
liEiTe bronglit oat hia Qneen Kniglit, wheu no audi brillianQj would 
hare been poBubls. As it is, be does not get enoogh for tha Queen, 
aiid shonld lose. 
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Prom a Steilian, won by Morphy ! — ■ 

1 Kt— QS! B— Qsq!; 2KtxBP, Q— ES; 3 R— K Kt sq, B x Kt; 
4 PxB, Kt— K bq; 5 B— B4, EtxP; eQxKt! QxB:7 Q-Bt, 
EkQiSPxQ. ExP; 9Q E— Q B aq, E x B P ; 10 R— B 8 + , Kt— 
KtBq: llKt-KS, E— Kt2i 12KtxP + . K— E2; 13Kt-B8 + , 
K— E 3 ; 11 Kt n Q P !, B X Kt ; 15 B (B S) x Kt, E x B P ; 16 B x P, 
E— K 2. White mates in fonc mavea. 

Clearly, if 1 Q x Kt (Q 7), 2 Q x Kt P would be decisive. Black 

oonld hardly make any better defenoe, the ncainped and goftttarBd con- 
dition of hiB forces being- greatly againBt him. Bnt the eaay and 
□abiral way in which White breaks np the position, winning a Piece in 
the process, and finishing wiUi a forced mate, is characteristic, and in 
the highcit style of CheSB. 
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5 q- 

6 B— 

7 Q-R3 



KKt 5 



B— Q2 



Kt-K 5 I 
Kt— Q7 
TLie fortune oi war was 



12 RxKt 

13 Q— Kt 4 

14 QxQ 



P X B, and 



Blael; won by hia extra Pbud. 
; White, as it i&Tecj dlfflonlt to see 
where he could have done battec, if 5 Q — E 3, defending the weak 
point Kt a, wonld be no impcoTemont. If 10 Q— Kt 4, the Queen 
woold be lost for a Book through 10 ... . B — Kt 6 ! As a, reanlt 
of all these critioal opeFationa Block merely gaine a, Pawn, but that j 
Pawn is enoHgh io assore the winning' of the game. 
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a Piooo for two Pawi 



Ths simple devioe 1 Et x K P ! was ovariookad by White, who 
played otherwifle, and speedily lost, Obvionaly. if 1 . . . . B x <i, 
mate in two follows. 



A Buy 


Lovei. in wlii<^h Blaok has e 


ittaok which, howavar, is 


nnBoond 




1 £t!<KP! 






2QxB 












4 Q— B4 






5 Kt— Kt 4 






a Kt-Q5 






7 E-Bnq 






8 KtxP + ,Ao 


witbiL w 
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jj /rrejulur Opening : 

1 Br— K Kt ail 1 

2 BxP! 

3 BxP + 
i BxKt 

5 B— Kt 81 
a Q— Kt 6, 



tndm 



Black had just played .... B (K 2)— Kt 5. InateEui of that he 
Bhtmld have strengthened hig King's position by .... R— Q B 2. 
But hia Kama was infarior, the presance of toioe in the direction of 
hia King being- something abnormal at Eneh an early atnge. i Q — B 3 
WDtJd also win apeedilj for White. 



fiomhinSLtion. 




The move 1 , . . . P— Kt 5 ia qiieBHonabla, aa laaTing tlie I 
Fawn nnsapportud, luid in tbe reeiilt it causes loea. But linrdly 
neoessaril)', (or ] 2 . . . . P x Kt soems the really fatal mistake. B.3., 
12 . . . . P K B ; 13 Q < Kt (13 E " Q, P -K 7 :), B— Q sq. an I 
White hn» not got it all bis own \¥ay. From apramebjH. v.derL<uia, 
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ii p— y Kt i 


B-K3 


10 K E- K aq 


B~Kt Bq 


H B— Kta + 


K— Kt 4 


12 R— K5 + 


K— R3 


13 B-BBq + 


P-Ktl 


11 H X P, and b 


inn. 



6 Kt— B7+ K— K3 

7 Kt-iE PxP 
Black Bhonld have played for ii dmw, by 3 ... . K — K aq. 

ho thought to oome off best by evantnally (along the soeoud Knigh^f 
and in this lie was in error. ' J 

The above and other oombinations by Morphy are from Dr. Max l 
Lange'a recently iB^ned Tolamej " Panl Morphy. Seiii Lebea n 
Schaffen." (Veit and Co., Leipzig, 1S94) — a noble and fitting monn- J 
ment to that Chess Genius, who was not for an age, bnt for all ti 
Tbe game from wMnh this in taken was placed in 185(1, nlien Mori 
had bnt just turned his thirteenth year. 
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Stitingly KBaaJled, White nuBJad^gly invitea a aacrifice whioh 
randerg his positioti quite nntenable : — 

1 P~Kt 3? KtxKtP! 6QxB P— B 6 

2PxKt QxP+ 7 QE— KBsq Kt— Kt3! 

3 Kfc— Kt 2 B— K 5 8 P— B 5 Kt— E 5 

4 R^B 2 P— E 5 ! 9 E— Q 2 P k Kt, and 
& B— Q 3 B X B wina. 

Certadsly, defenoe would be difficult in on; coae, White having loat 
mnch time on the Qae«u aide, while snob a Beriona attack woa taking 
head against bis King. Perhaps B— Q 3, Q— K 2, &o., to driie off 
the hoatile Qaeen, ereatnoJl;, b; Q — K B 2, would enable him to 
make a stra^Ie. Irregular Opening. 
X 2 
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BLACK. 




WHITE. 



A Rvssiaii (Petroff) Defence 



1 BxKt 

2 QxR P? 

3 Kt— Kt5 

4 Q— E5 

5 Q— B3 

G Kt- K R 3 



R— Kt Fq 
PxB 
B— Q4 
Kt— B3 
P— U3 
Kt— Kt 5 



7 P -K Kt 3 

8 Kt -B 4 

9 BxB 

10 P- K E 4 

11 PxR 

12 P B3 



Q— K sq 
BxKt 
Q-E4 
RxB! 
P— K 6 
QxR P, 



and 



Black wins. 
White would do better not to take the Rook Pawn, but to play 
2 Q — E 6. Afterwards she could retreat to R 4, and with Kt— Q B 3, 
soon, he would have a good game. The capture gives Black time to 
mature his attack upon the King, because, after 3 . . . . B — Q 4, 
White cannot bring out his Queen Knight, the Queen herself being ii: 
great danger. In the very end, if 13 Q— B 2, the Rook goes round, 
i/'id Kt 3, destroying all resistance. 



(Co fnbi nation. 




move behind in a Lo^x, ImTiDg moved the Bishop Pawn 
', instead of bringing; out hii King Bishop ; — 



1 Kt— K Kt 5 '. 



3 Kt(Kt5)— K4 PxP 



5 BxKt 



6BxP + ! KxB 

7 Q— B 3 + K— Kt aq 
SQxB K— E2? 

EtxKt(Q4) 9 Kt— Et 5-<-!,aiid nates or 
BxP? wins Qneen next more. 



The loss of a Pawn waa iaeritabU, and the attempt to reooTer i 

throngh 5 B x P made matters worse. Of coarse S E— R £ 

was a blnndei ; bnt, then, White's snpetiority wse manifeBtlj i 
winning tme. 
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BufwpiiGimii I 
Imown among- ched 
1 Kf^Rl 
a Et— B 5 
3 P— K Kt 4 ! 
i R— Kt eq ! 
5 P— K E 4 
G P— E5 
7 Q— B 3 ! 



9 Kt-B 3 

10 Kt— Q5! 

1 1 B— Q 6 ! 
la P -h. a 



i BxP 



Kt— Ktftq 
Q^B3 



5 Q-B 









e that Whita (AiidorasflTi) mnat win after 
tbe triple fiaorifiue ; and nheii Ins opponent once began to take, it ia 
diffionlt to ase where the lino eoold have boen drawn with advantage. 
But 13 ... . B— B 3 wonld have been better tlmn the move ot the 
Knight. The fault was in the poonliar line of defence taken by 
Kiesorit^ky at the ontset. It too mnoh endanffarod his Qneen. C/., 
Dr. Bowdlei d. Mr. Conwiqr {p. 328) for a. similar eiample. 
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A KieSKrUxky G 
lack- 


mbif, tLe greftt 


OcmDui master, 




1 B-Kt 5 + 


P-B3! 


8 Kt— B 3 




B— Kaq + 


2 PxP 


PkP 


9 K— B2 




Q-Kt3 


3 Kt X Q B P 


Kt-Kt 


10 Kt— B 4 




Q-E3 


4 B«Kt + 


K— Bsq 


n Kt— sa 




B— K4! 


5 BkR 


Kt— Kt 6 


la p— R 4 




Q— B 8 + I 


e B— B2 


B-KB4 


13 QxQ 




BxP + 


7 B-Q5 


K-Kt 2 ! 






RxB! and 






mateaneit 





White should hare Castled, inBtead of oheokii^ with the Biahop. 
Then m^ht have tollowed 1 . . . . Q x P ; 2 Q— K eq!, QxQ; 3 Bx 
Q, Castles ; 4 B — Q 3, &c., with 'abont an equal gaaie. One of 
Anderesen'a most celebratsd endinffs. 
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A King's Gambi! Oef lined.— Won by AndereBen:— ^^M 
BxKtF ^^H 

2 P - B Q-Q 5 ^^1 

3 Q-K 2 Q X & P ^^1 

4 P~Q 11 Q X Q P ^^H 
6 Et— B 3 Et— K B 3 ^^M 

6 B-K 3 Q-Q 8q ^H 

7 Caatlea P— K B » ^^| 

8 B— B 5 ; Et <Et 2)~Q 2 ? ^^1 

9 QkP + I, winning. ^^H 
Black makes tbo liouble error of plsfin^ far material gain, and ^^H 

Mnoh bettor wnnld bB 1 . . . . Kt-E E 3. Thau might foUow : ^H 
2 Q— KB, B— KB4i 3 P— Q 3, P x P , * Et x P + , Q— K 2; witt ^^M 
equal gome. ^^^^H 
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WHITE. 




An Evans. — 


Won 


by Morphy. 






X • • • • 




B— B4!! 


6 B— Bsq 


Q— Kt3 


2 BxB 




KtxB 


7 B— B4 


B— Qsq 


3 B— R3 




Q— Kt 3 


8 Q B2 


Kt (B 3)— Q 5 ! 


4 BxE 




QxKt 


9 Q— K4 


Kt— K Kt 6 ! 


5 B— E3 




PxP! 


10 QxQ 


Q Kt-K 7, 

mate 



If 9 E — Q sq, then 9 . . . . Kt — K 6 !, winning Queen or mating. 
Or9 Q— R4,P— Kt4; 10 QxB, Kt— K7 + ; 11 K— Raq.KtxB; 
12 B— Kt sq (12 P— Kt 3, Q— B 3 + ; 13 P— B 3, QxP + !, Ac), 
B — Q 8 !, winning. All this hinges upon the sacrifice of the exchange, 
and is quite as pretty as it is effectiye. 
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I balonoe of udTButage inclines to White, vrliDse attack is exoQ;i- 
ly atrang for anoh an early Btagfl of the game — aScotehQarrJiU: — 
1 . . . . Kt^K 4. ? 



3 QxP + 



B— K 3 

Q-Q a :- 



5 Q E— Q aq ; 

6 QxKt! aiidniDS. 

ahoQld have abandoned the Pawn by 1 ... . Kt— Kt 5, 
LOD as in the t«:t. Tbe Enig-ht at Q 5, and tho opeiiing of 
n filo and the diagonal, were ttinga to bo aToided. 
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BLACK. 




WHITB. 

A Kimftt Gambit, in which an nnsonnd attack succeeds against a 
weak defence : — 



1 PxP 

2 BxB 

3 Kt— K5? 

4 Q— R5 

5 PxP 

6 P— K 6 ! 



PxP 
BxR 
PxKt! 
Q— B3 
Q— Kt2 
Kt— B3 



7 PxP+ K— Bsq? 

8 B X P ! K— K 2 

9 B X P ! Kt— Q 2 

10 P— K 5 ! Kt X P 

11 Kt — K 4, and should win. 



If 11 Q— Kt 3, then 12 P— B 8 (Q) + , 13 QxB + , Ac. If 11 

B— Kt 5 ; 12 Q— R 2 ! Neither is 11 Kt— Kt 5 (or Q 2) 

of much use, as White's Castling gives him an overpowering advantage 
in position. Black's loss of time in 7 ... . K — B sq ?, putting himself 
in mating danger, from a diagonal check, seems to be fatal. The cor- 
rect play is 7 ... . K — K 2 !, forcing the retreat of the Queen, with 
subsequent .... B — K Kt 5, . . . . Q Kt — Q 2, Ac, when the extra 
Piece win«. 
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m-judgert itttempt to 
speedily : — 

IP— KKt4?P— : 
4 B— Kt 3, Q— Q a<[ : 
7 K— Kt 2, PxP; 8 
Kt X K P, Kt X Kt ; 1 
Q K B + , and wins. 

White bad nuneaeasaril; advancei 
Knight Pawn waa atiU more corap: 
in diffionlties, liia after play anff 
bring abont eollapsB. ~ ~ ~ 



e had juet liaMly provided againHt. 
depriving him of all ohaneo of counter measu 
from .... K— H aq on the open file. Then hia 



K4! 2 Kt— E 2, P— Ql; 3PxQP? QitPj 
i P— Q B 3, B— Q 3 ; 6 Kt— Kt 3, Q— E 5 ! ; 
KtxP? K— Esq; 9 P— K B 4, P— B i; 10 
P X Kt. P— B 5 ! : 12 B !< P, B X P + ; 13 K— B 2, 



— K B 3, bnt his play of the 
ieing. Tben, flndmg bimself 
1 to Bucb an Hitent aa to 
9 permitting tbe very 
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n b; BUKikbome agaiDst Tchig^ 



1 . .*. . 


Q-P+ ! 




Kt— Kt 8 + 


SKxKt 


K-B sq + 


4 K— B4 


B— B5 + 


5P-Ktl 


K (E 5| X P + 


6K— B5 


E (Kt 5)-Kt i 


Other Book o 


r Pawn mates. 



Apparently, White was quite anooasniotiB of hia daoger But the 
open files, with accaniDlation of heavy force apon the King's position, 
should hare served him oe goo^ warDing. Oiu preoaotionar; moTS 
and the catastroplie (as above) oould not have happened. 
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Won b; tlie Yoimg Americ 
1 Kt (Q 2) « 1 



5 B— B 8 mate. 



K— B sq 



Penalty for crowded position fnll; eiacted. An eitremely Gii» 
oombination. Of course Black need not have accepted the first 
Knight 1 but with a valnable Pawn gone — well, anyhow, his Rlune wa» 
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A Blaokbnrne oombinatiou— d. Steinitzl White wine tho Qneen 
(for Book and Knight) or matea in three moves ■■ — 

1 E— Q 7 ! Q X E 

2 Kt— B 6 + P X Kt 

3 Q X Q, and eventoally won the game. 

-' The [ortnne of war. By oleTer play, Black had gained a Pawa, 
but the aboie mtfaTOiuable oanaeqaenoe had not bean irithin hie 
forecast. 
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erce oDnkuglit by the U.S.A. maeter, J. W. Showflltar!— 
lKt-K7! QxP + 

2 K— E %<x Q , B 

3 Kt-Kt e + q ). Kt 

4 B^-B sq + , and mates in ti»o moTeB. 

cilUunt and artistic, inother way. leas pleaiing, woald 
-K 7 + , Q >. B (beat) ; 2 Kt v Q, &e. And, as a matte 
it Mema the mate wonM not be any the ahirter. 
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Whits (L. Paolaen) won as foUowB :— 

1 P— B 5 ! Kl P X P 

3 Q X P ! Q— K aq 

3 Q— R 5 ! Kf^K 3 

i B— B sq ! P— Kt i 

5 Q — R 6 + , Aa. — easy Tiotory. 

He gtiaa the Bishop — to go od with ; or, i[ not that, n atra in three 

moToe. A. little better for Block to take the Qaeen ; though wbat 

with 3 B X F -I- , 4 B— K Kt 7 + , *o., hia loss of force woald be 
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[I Frmch Defence (wi 



5 Kt— Kt * + , and mate in four or Atb mon 
AdTanuo of Pawna in front of King and noglwt of Que 
—a rioulilo wrjftfcuenj, inviting oataatropLe. 
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Open files. Their ooDTenienae — and the reverae : — 
1 E(Q)— Beq! Q x Q 

a Kt— Kt6+I K— KtBq 

3 Kt— K 7 t ! K— E an 

iRxf + •. KxB 

5 B — B sq nutte. 
Of conrae Blaok iboold not ImTs taken the Qaeen. Bat he did d( 
aee, or ma; have thought the leanng <n prin an oreraigbt on tl 
part of hig opponent. [Won by Dr. H. y. GoUihall]. 
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Combinatioi 



ig the Qn 



n (Capt. ( 



1 B X P + 



I. MaotenKie) . — 



2 Q— K _ , .. _. _, 

3 Kt X B + Kt X Kt 

4 Q " Q ResignB. 
If the afferad Bishop were refnaed, thpii mate 

from this unoompcammng- dilemma, the White pot 

DafeotiTB opening by hia adseraary. And impending oheolc ie always 



three. Apsrt 




A situation mnoh a|[>.inBt Wliite. In fact, he lost in^ caatec :- 



3 K— Kt sq 

4 Q-B2 



[Mate in very few movea ii 
5 5 as a " settler." — Ma»on.] 



Kt X B and wins, 
svitable \ the Knight going in through 
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DBitiQii alter lbs t tth move, game Maaon e. Jano 
mamant, Monte Carlo, 1902. Won hj White ; 
IQ-B4 K— Beq 13 K-Kt aq 

2 Q-B e Q— Q a 13 K— B 2 

3 K~E 2 Q— K 3 14 P— B 5 

4 Q-R 8 + K-Q 3 P 15 P « »- ^ 

5 Kt— Qll ExE 16 K— K3 
(!QxR ExQ 17 Kt— B3 

7 ExE K-B3 18 KtxP 

8 KtxQ+ KxK 19 K— B4 
Kt-Q 4 K— B 2 20 Kt-B 3 

P-K:t4 P— E5 21 ExB 

1 P— B 3 K— Q S 

be salient eiror eeeme to hare heen 4 . . 
for that, White's oombinatioit wonid not ha, 
en haTing an escape, and the reanit might have 

k M 


n^aki,Interniti 

K— Ba 

K-Q 2 
PxP 
K-B2 
B— Kt 7 
Bxp 
B- Kt 5 




T 
Bq 
(toe 


B— K T ^H 
BxKt ^H 
EesiKn». ^m 

. K-Q a aboTe. ^H 
e occnired, Black ^^H 
been different. ^^^H 
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BLACK. 







WHITB. 



Original position. 

Developed a few years ago by Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe (White) 
and a distinguished member of the late British Chess Clab (London) in 
style and manner following, that is to say : — 



1 P K4 


P— K4 


9 KtxKt + 


PxKt 


2 Kt— K B 3 


Kt— QB3 


10 P— K R 3 


B Q2 


3 Kt— B3 


P— Q3 


11 Kt— R4 


Kt Kt3 


4 P Q4 


B— Kt5 


12 B— Q 3 


KtxKt 


5 B K3 


P B 4 


13 Q— R 5 + 


Kt— Kt3 


6 P Q5 


PxP 


14 BxKt + 


K K2 


7 Q Kt X P 


QKt K2 


White mates 


in two mo 


8 P B4 


Kt— K B 3 
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Brevity and brilliancy with a vengfeance. Altogether worthy of the 
good old times when chess strategy, as distingaished from tactics^ 
was less understood than at present. 

The good old times P Let us conclude with them, on this division 
of the subject, by cilong si specimen brilliant, handed down from, 
the days of Philidor ; a notable production, in which two of that 
immortal master's strongest contemporaries. Dr. Bowdler (White) 
and Mr. Conway, were engaged : — 



1 P K4, 


P K4 


12 Kt X B 


QxE 


2 B B4. 


B— B4 


13 Q Kt 4 + 


K— B2 


3 P— Q3 


P— QB3 


14 QxP 


Kt— Q2 


4 Q— K 2 


P— Q3 


15 Q— Kt 3 


P Kt 3 


5 P— B 4, 


PxP 


16 Kt Kt 5 + 


PxKt 


6 QBxP 


Q— Kt3 


17 BxP + 


K— Kt 2 


7 Q B3 


QxP 


18 B— Q 5 + 


K B3 


8 BxP + 


K— Q2 


19 P Q4 


P— KtS 


9 Kt K 2 


QxR 


20 BxP 


K Kt4 


10 K— Q 2 


B— Kt 5 + 


21 P B4 + 


KxB 


ill Q Kt— B 3 


BxKt + 


22 Q— Kt 3 + , 


and 23 mate 



dpmpkring these two games, we see how signally the defence fails 
in both, though in widely different ways. In the one, Black King ig 
obstructed, or, as it were, crowded into mate by his own forces, over- 
come in the midst of his stronghold by a sudden attack involving- 
sacrifice of opposing Queen ; in the other, he ventures into the open, 
there to meet his death blow, at the expense of a couple of Books, 
Ac, on the part of his adversary. Yet, aside from error obvious after 
the fact, and which need not be here specified, the prime cause of 
failure in each of these cases must be referred to the Opening; to 
undue risk, or unsoundness, in the plan of operations adopted at the 
outset, seriously varying from the better theory and practice of 
development — ^at which we have now arrived. 



BOOK III. 
THE OPENING. 



As one or other party to the game may give mate in two 
or any greater number of moves, not transcending the 
utmost limit imposed by the governing rules of play, the 
question naturally arises, — '* What is the Opening ? or 
where does it end ? ** Now the answer to this question is 
more easily imagined than described. 

Probably, we may say, the Opening (meaning develop- 
ment) consists of all that part of the game in which the 
forces are being first disposed for action, offensive or 
defensive ; in which the Knights and Bishops take the 
field, the Rooks are conjoined, and some general plan of 
operations is proposed, with a view to coming battle. If 
we admit this much, we find, as a consequence, that the 
Opening, in its entirety, comprises at least eight moves 
on either side, viz. : two with tjie centre Pawns, liberating 
Queen and Bishops ; two with the Knights ; two with the 
Bishops ; one with Queen ; and one bringing the Rooks to 
each other's aid — generally best effected by Castling, which 
should, of course, at the same time be taken as a measure 
of safety for the King. Almost needless to add, these 
eight moves do not necessarily come in the order here set 
down, which is merely for convenience of statement ; but, 
ordered according to the varying requirements of play, they 



constitute the most expeditioua form of Opening known i 
Chesa. 

Seldom, indeed, can the Ojiening be perfected in i1 
simplest manner. The before- mentioned coming battle is 
too often hurried on, by one side or the other, or even by 
both ; ao that deTelopment is permanently fruBtra,ted, or 
is retarded, and projected fa.r into the game. MoreoTcr, 
slight coUiaions may easily occur, an exchange here or 
there may be prudent, a waiting move may now and | 
again be well interpolated — all interfering with the c 
pletion of the Opening, and all causing its delay. This 
ia especially remarkable in those conventional forma, the i 
Oam.bits, Ac., in which the purpose of the attaebing party 
is to straightway obtain a comparatively auperior devehjp. 
raent, sufficiently eo to enable him to concentrate an ! 
oTerpowering force upon aonae vital point, thiis virtually I 
deciding the contest in his fa,Toiir, as it were, off-hand. 

Hence, involved and obscured as it commonly is, 
other, and, for the time, more important issues, the 
business of development is liable to be unduly neglected 
by the inesperienced player. Called upon, it may be when 
he has but two or three Pieces rightly disposed for action, 
to repel some partial attack, or perchance undertaking ■ 
something of the kind on his own account, be goes { 
manceuvring these few Pieces long after the occasion is past I 
and gone. Not only this, he may do more and worae. 
may advance his Pawns somewhere, as if in comhinatioa | 
with these very active Pieces ; and then, suddenly, so( 
or later, he is obliged to make the best of the discoveiy 
that be has a dead lost game. He forgot all about the 
Opening. Or, is it to be supposed that he kept it in mind, 
with his other Pieces standing idle at homs ; which, for 
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all the work got out of them, might just as well have 
remained in the bag or the box ? 

It would be much to say, and much more difficult to 
prove, that there is any best way of developing, even incom- 
pletely, either for attack or defence. So many men, so 
many minds ; and everyone may follow his own devices, 
up to a certain point — that is, up to a point of conflict (or 
the like) with his adversary, intent on a similar pursuit — 
mayhap with equally good reason. The first move begins 
the game; if the game is to be well played, development, 
in some sort, cannot be neglected. 

Now to get away from glittering generalities — perhaps 
more trying to the reader than can be the obscurities of 
the Opening itself : — 

Avoid " marking time " with your Pawns. By move- 
ment of a Pawn the groundwork of the position is altered 
for good or ill. When in doubt, or in search of a point of 
departure, or awaiting events, attend to your Pieces, 
There seems to be a fatal simplicity about the move of the 
Pawn, by which even accomplished players are often led 
astrav. 

When capturing with the Pawn, capture inwards — 
towards the centre ; where it might otherwise seem a 
matter of indifference. Doubled Pawns are mostly com- 
pensated by open files, giving play to Eooks, Ac, for 
attack. But, then, free exchange of Pieces should be 
avoided ; such Pawns being bad in the ending — in a close 
finish. 

Refrain from pushing any Rook Pawn merely to prevent 
Bishop attacking Knight — or pinning, as it is called. Let 
the Bishop come on, if he will; then attack him with 
Pawn — if advisable. 
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CoDMquently, in a measure, forbear pinning anj K 
iritb Ksbop, unless you are prepared t 
exchange those Pieces ; or onless toq have » 
design, over and above or bejond snch eichan 

When it nAma a queatiun o£ developing one of two I 
Pici-ea. jirefer the one of lesaer range. For instance, if it I 
be otherwise a Qititt«r of indifference, whether yott bring 
out Bishop or Knight, let it be the latter. Reserve the 
greater option. 

SupfKjrt of every force attacked for the time being I 
lilioiild lie well assured. If two such, relj upon one and the J 
same support, then, if it so happens that the latter must 
Mhift, loMs mav result directlj. 

If jour Queen is out on the King's side, beware of I 
Knight or Bishop attacking her. A similar though leas I 
serious danger is to be apprehended when the Queen is out I 
elsewhere. Distressing attempts upon her by inferior I 
fori* are not at all infrequent. 

Pro and eon., look out for Queen checking at Q R 4u I 
Unsupported force, in the fifth rank especially, oft«u falls I 
to that uanceuvre, and the game becomes strongly \ 
inc^liued in the same direction. 

During the period of development, and after, Bishops 
and Knight* readily combine against the points K B 2 and 
Q B 2 ; white either Kt 2 is peculiarly liable to surprise by 
hostile Queen. The beat, way to guard those points ia by 
melons of your own Bishops and Knights, &c., opposing o 
iulerjiosing — not by Pawn advance, in jirevention. 

Wlien seriously pressed, when yon find yourself being I 
cninipt'd, or in any way losing control of your fair share i 
of llio board, exchange freely — or as freely as you c 

Biwitre of engaging in open combination before Castling^ I 
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especially if you are second player ; your Kiag may become 
directly involved — ^with disastrous consequences. Pitched 
battles, interrupting the course of development, are likely 
to favour the attacking party (i.e., the first player), 
because, naturally, his development is superior to that 
of the defender, — he has had more time to m^ke ready. 

Be careful not to unnecessarily advance any of the 
Pawns from about your Castled King, especially when 
defending. Leave them severely alone until their move- 
ment is forced, and in nine cases out of every ten your 
defence will be all the stronger. 

Do not be in haste to Castle in a " waiting game " ; such 
for instance, as the Giuoco Piano. Some other developing 
move, or even a dilatory one, may easily be more to the 
general purpose of your game. Castling is such an 
important definition of position in futifro, such a signifi- 
cant declaration of intentions, that it should be deferred 
as long as prudence permits, or until some plan of opera- 
tions, in which it holds a place, has been more or less 
distinctly outlined in the mind of the player. When you 
are Castled — ^well, there you are; and your adversary, 
maybe not Castled, takes his measures accordingly. 

Unless it is evident that your adversary must Castle, this 
way or that (and you are very well certain which), do not 
advance Pawns to attack him in any spirit of prophecy. 
He may Castle on the other side, the wrong side for you ; 
or he may possibly forego the privilege — and Castle not 
at all. 

Beware of Castling when your adversary has, or can 
force, an open file bearing on your Castled King. 

When you are Castled K E, beware of adverse Knight 
posted at his K B 5. Prevent his entrance there by means 
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Consequently, in a measure, forbear pinning any KaighM^ 
with Bishop, unless you are prepared to forthwitKj 
exchange thoae Pieees ; or unless you have some ulterior* 
design, over and aboTS or beyond such exchange. 

When it seems a question of developing one of twoS 
Pieces, prefer the one of lesser rajige. For instajice, if itf 
be otherwise a matter of indifference, whether you brin^fl 
out Bishop or Knight, let it he the latter. Reserve thi» I 
greater option. 

Support of every force attacked for the time being I 
shoiild be well assured. If two such, rely upon one and th» I 
same support, then, if it so hap^Mns that the latter muab.J 
shift, loss may result directly. 

If your Queen is out on the King's side, beware < 
Knight or Bishop attacking her. A similar though leseifl 
serious danger ia to be apprehended when the Queen ia oufc-l 
elsewhere. Distressing attempts upon her by inferiofifl 
force are not at all infrequent. 

Pro and con., look out for Queeu checking at Q B 4. 1 
Unsupported force, in the fifth rank especially, often falls | 
to that manoeuvre, and the game becomes atronglyf 
inclined in the same direction. 

During the period of deTelopment, and after, Bishops I 
and Knights readily combine against the points K B*2 and I 
Q B 2 ; while either Kt 2 is peculiai-ly liable to surprise by J 
hostile Queen. The beat way to guard thoae points ia by^H 
means of your own Bishops and Knights, Ac, opposing a 
interposing— no( by Pawn advance, in jjreventioTi, 

When seriously pressed, when you find yourself beingf J 
cramped, or iu any way losing control of your fair share J 
of the board, exchange freely — or as freely aa you ca 

Beware of engaging in open combination before Castling,,! 
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especially if you are second player ; your Kiag may become 
directly involved — ^with disastrous consequences. Pitched 
battles, interrupting the course of development, are likely 
to favour the attacking party (i.e., the first player), 
because, naturally, his development is superior to that 
of the defender, — he has had more time to m^aTce ready. 

Be careful not to unnecessarily advance any of the 
Pawns fi'om about your Castled King, especially when 
defending. Leave them severely alone until their move- 
ment is forced, and in nine cases out of every ten your 
defence will be all the stronger. 

Do not be in haste to Castle in a "waiting game" ; such 
for instance, as the Giuoco Piano. Some other developing 
move, or even a dilatory one, may easily be more to the 
general purpose of your game. Castling is such an 
important definition of position in fut^rOy such a signifi- 
cant declaration of intentions, that it should be deferred 
as long as prudence permits, or until some plan of opera- 
tions, in which it holds a place, has been more or less 
distinctly outlined in the mind of the player. When you 
are Castled — ^well, there you are; and your adversary, 
maybe not Castled, takes his measures accordingly. 

Unless it is evident that your adversary mi*s< Castle, this 
way or that (and you are very well certain which), do not 
advance Pawns to attack him in any spirit of prophecy. 
He may Castle on the other side, the wrong side for you ; 
or he may possibly forego the privilege — and Castle not 
at all. 

Beware of Castling when your adversary has, or can 
force, an open file bearing on your Castled King. 

When you are Castled K E, beware of adverse Knight 
posted at his K B 5. Prevent his entrance there by means 



of your own Knight or Bisliop, or when he arrives get ridi 

of him in exchange as soon as you can. But be rery care-.r 
ful how you keep him out, or drive him off, by means o' 
your King Knight Pawn. 

When Caatled Q E, and there is attack, pressing o 
prospect, against your King, do not hurry away into the 
comer. Hemember that in such circumstances, with 
King at B sq, a. Knight at Q Kt sq may furnish the basis 
of your most powerful defence. 

In (Jose games, the King Bishop is better first disposed J 
at K 2, if the main play is to be made on the Queen side ;■ 
at Q 8, if mid game King side manceuvres are prineipallj 1 
intended. Also, when in ctoubt as to what turn affairs I 
may take, post the Bishop at K 2 ^ thua probably better I 
defending King and leaving Queen free play in the centre, f 

In close games, those in which the Kings are only I 
remotely concerned in the process of development, it doe» I 
not follow that, because two moves are taken to do what f 
might be done in one, there is a move or time lost, in the 1 
sense usually underatood in the case of open games, 1 
G!a,mbits, &c., where attack and defence are at direct issue, | 
and a move more or less, either way, may virtually decide J 
the contest. 

When you have an otherwise indifferent choice of pro- 
cedure, choose that which leaves your adversai'y the 
greater liberty of action. The more you restrict him (thia 
j'er »e not being desirable), the less likely is he to miss his 
proper way. Thus, if you are defending, you in a manner 
Buggeat his strongest line of attack ; if attacking, bis 
strongest line of defence. A good opposing move which 
cannot be prevented should not be needlessly compelled, 

A threat or menace of exchange, or of occupation 
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of some important point, is often far more effective 
than its actual execution. For example, in the Ruy Lopez 
(p. 343) impending B X Kt causes the defender much 
uneasiness. He is, to some extent, obliged to confoimd 
the possible with the probable; while yet at the same 
time in serious doubt as to what may really happen. 

Consequently, when you are attacking a Piece or Pawn 
that will keep ; when you cannot be prevented from occu- 
pying some point of vantage, from which your adversary 
may be anxious to dislodge you ; when you can check now 
or later, with at least equal effect ; in these and all such 
circumstances — ^be cautious. Do not play a good move too 
soon. For when you do play it, the worst of it becomes 
known to your antagonist, who, then free from all doubt 
or apprehension as to its future happening, is enabled to 
order his attack or defence accordingly. Therefore reserve 
it reasonably, thus stretching him on the rack of expecta- 
tion, while you calmly proceed in development, or other- 
wise advance the general interests of your position. 

The notion of "time** comes in here; but the thing 
itseK is hardly to be defined. According to " Principles of 
Chess,*' — Time is a kind of reserve capital in force or posi- 
tion. The move may be for or against the player, but 
time — if he has it — is ever in his favour. Aside from 
appreciable inequality of play, time can be gained only at 
expense of numerical force. It may be ttsed directly or 
reflexively ; by making a progressive move or a waiting 
move (coup de repos — Tempozug), the latter throwing the 
move upon the adversary. Time is the very life of the 
game. 

You do not necessarily gain time in attacking a superior 
force with an inferior one ; nor do you necessarily lose it 
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when you are tbe retreating party ^Mpeciaiiy be/on 1 
advancing Paviiit. 'Generally, tima Ib with the poaitionJ 
admitting of the greater variation; and you surely haTe'-l 
it when you need not hnrry — whatever the matter in | 
question. 

With superior force in hand, it is ott«n good policy to 1 
return Bome of it on opportunity, perhaps to facilitate , 
further deTclopmeut, perhaps to sooner exhaust adTcrse I 
attack, or, majl>e, to ensure its absoluf* reversal, "Hold ] 
all, lose all," is a yery considerable saying. 

If you have only a Pawn more than your opponent, in I 
an otherwise equal position, do not unnecessarily exert 1 
yourself in combination, whereby you perhaps put all in 
dunger, thus really playing hie game. Make straight for 
simplicity. Let that Pawn work for you, by its moral and 
material weight, in the busiuess of exchange. Only take 1 
care not to pursue this sybtem to extremes — reducing to | 
Bishops of opposite colours, &c., below mating force in t' 
end, 

A well supported passed Pawn, one unlikely to be si: 
rounded and cut ofE in course of subsequent operatioi 
is often in itself a winning advantage ; because even its 
simple eiistence may exert decisive restraint upon 
adverse force, to say nothing of its constant tendency to 
Queen. But it is a common error to b^ too soon in the 
active employment of such a, Pawn ; whose ill-timed or 
not perfectly secure advance must be at hazard of other- 
wise certain victory. 

It is hazardous always for the second playerto postpone ■ 
development at any st:i.ge in order to give a strange turn 
to the game, as by moving the same force twice, by tenta- 
tive disposal of any force — i.e., not at once posting it at its 
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strongest point of occupation, and bj irrelevant Pawn play 
especially. The first player may, perhaps, safely experi- 
ment thus ; he has more time to spare. For example, 
1 P— K 3, P— K 4; 2 P— K 4, &c., and the first player 
is defending ; merely reversing the usual order of things, 
as it were changing places with his opponent. And he 
may conceivably have an object in so doing; an object 
which obviously fails in the case of his said opponent. 
The first move is worth something — if only to be given 
away. 

Liability to oversight should be summarily wiped out^ 
as nearly as possible, for, if this once becomes fixed, you 
may never be rid of it ; and it will ruin the finest game, 
spoil what might otherwise prove the greatest Chess genius 
in the world. 

Chiefly in avoidance of oversights, question yourself, 
move by move, somewhat as follows : 1. Object, what? or 
what does he threaten ? 2. Can I Jet him do it (if any- 
thing), or must I stop his little game ? 3. What will be 
the position (generally) immediately I have made this 
move ? In other words, can he take anything not 
intended by me, or in a manner not intended ; can he 
check, menace an unsupported force, or important uncom- 
manded point ; or can he make any move surprising me in 
any of these respects? These are leading questions, put in 
a moment, and upon the completeness of the answers to 
them the precision of your play will depend. 

Endeavour to comprehend the position in its totality. 

The power of doing this without conscious effort is the 

characteristic faculty of the master player. If at first you 

find it difficult to consider your position as a whole, 

together with your opponent's as a whole, for purpose of 

z 
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general comparison, only persevere, and the difl&culty will 
vanish. 

Remember the Opening is not everything. There is the 
middle game to come in which Opening advantage, for or 
against you, may be most unaccountably swallowed up and 
lost. Often and often a formally bad position really 
possesses superior resources — has time on its side; whereas 
a formally good one may be really at its best, and can no 
further go — its time is past. A player in a good position, 
which cannot be bettered, and is yet not strong enough to 
straightway force a winning advantage, is in great danger 
of drifting into a losing game. 

If you emerge from the Opening with a distinctly 
unsatisfactory game, immediately begin to make for the 
draw. This will most probably be your line of greatest 
resistance; and, if so, it should be taken with the least 
possible delay. 

When in difficulty of any kind, have courage. Not 
bigoted, reckless courage, but the two o'clock in the morn- 
ing sort ; the coui'age of fortitude to do and suffer that of 
which you are afraid. And if you are afraid, why — may 
not lie be afraid also ? Make the equation. Always play 
your game as if these fearful factors exactly cancel each 
other. This is a hjihii which can be acquired ; and it is 
the nerve of the Chess-player. What is more' impor- 
tant ? 

While it is the reverse of expedient for the mere begin- 
ner to enter upon any extended study of the various 
methods of Opening, this is an exercise calculated to be of 
much benefit to the advanced or improving player, if 
rightly pursued and kept within due bounds. All true 
knowledge of the game in this respect is inseparable from 
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use ; and can be derived only from power of sound com- 
bination, founded on judgment of position. 

The numerous lines of play set out or suggested in the 
following pages are not proposed as absolute models, but 
only as exhibiting, in some degree, the best usage at the 
present time. And in this matter usage goes far. It in a 
manner gives the law, until displaced by other usage ; and 
so on indefinitely, with now and then a revival of the 
obsolete or forgotten. 

Hence it is to be hoped the student will not fall into the 

«rror of labouring his memory while engaged on this 

book. Occasionally a position may arise in the course 

of Opening play — a characteristic position, from which the 

future of the game may be more or less forecast. Such 

should, if possible, be committed to memory : the niemory 

of princijpley independent of any particular series of moves 

whatever. Associated in the mind with similar positions, 

to be found, perhaps, in some other part of the work, or 

otherwise in experience, it may become valuable material 

for that just imagination which is at the very basis of all 

good Chess. The particular series of moves may, perhaps, 

never find expression in actual play ; but the idea of the 

position may recur in a thousand forms to be realised in a 

thousand different ways. 

Now all this and much more might be summed up in the 

words of the judicious maxim — play as well as you can. 

The arms are the same for everyone, each may choose as 

he thinks best; his choice being limited only by the choice 

of his adversary ! Hence it is of the arms and the man 

the story ever goes. " He knows the Openings," or, ** He 

doesn't know the Openings," — so it is commonly asserted, 

perchance according to the complexion of the case. But 

z 2 
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the reality of the matter is tha,t these conventional entities I 
mil be nothing more than so many appearances of one f 
common principle of identity which experience alone can. ] 
discover. To arrive at this principle aa quickly as possible 
should be the great aim of the student. But how ? 

Well, the reader disposed to study will, of course, do so 
in hiB own way, A good plan, however, would be to first 
read the book, verifying upon the board at least all the 
jilay given in large type; so as to obtain a comprehensive \ 
view of the whole field, before attempting to mark out his 
own peculiar lines of operation. One will then be in a 
condition to do this better than if at once plunging in 
wsdias res, without note of the cardinal points of direction. 
T/ien, having marked out his lines, geleeted his m,o»f agree- ' 
able /orme of attack and defence, let him concentrate himself I 
upon these for study, playing them upon every oppon^it, 
upon every occasion, aa lung as patience or persislenee holds. 
In this matter concentration ia aljove all things necessary. 
A few, the great root Openings, dominate all the rest. K I 
these few be really understood, no time need Iw wasted I 
(iver the others. 

Practically (in effect) the game is always begun in | 
movement of one of the four centre Pawns on each. , 
aide. Of the sixty-four ways of opening thus possible, 
owe, namely, 1 P — K 4, P — K 4, takes precedence of aE I 
the others together; a reason for this being that it liberates 
the greater quantity of force — takes greater command of | 
the field than can be attained by any other first mi 
With this the subject ia introduced in Sec. I., and t 
tinued subsequently as follows. 



SECTION I. 

KING'S KNIGHT'S GAME. 
SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL FORMS. 

1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3. 

PAOE 

Inferior and Unusual Defences. 

2 B— B 4, 2 B— Q 3, 2 P— K B 3, &c. 342 

RuY Lopez — Spanish Game. 

2...Kt— QB3; 3B-Kt5, &c 3i3 

Giuoco Piano— Italian Game. 

2 Kt— Q B 3; 3 B— B 4, B— B 4, &c 353 

Ponziani-Staunton Attack. 

2 Kt— QB3; 3P— B3, &c 360 

Evans' Gambit. 

2 Kt— Q B 3; 3 B— B 4, B— B 4 ; 4 P— Q Kt 4, &c. 362 

Scotch Game. 

2Kt— QB3; 3P— Q4, &c 371 

Two Knights' Defence. 

2 Kt— Q B 3; 3 B— B 4, Kt— B 3, &c 377 

Russian (Petroff) Defence. 

2 . . . . Kt — K B 3, <fec. ... ... ... ... 380 

Greco Counter Gambit. 

2 P— KB4, &c 384 

Queen's Pawn Counter Gambit. 

2 . . . . P— Q 4, &c. ... ... ... ... ... oo5 

Philidor's Defence. 

Z , . » . X — :C^ O, &C. ... ... ... ... ... tJOo 
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KING'S KNIGHT'S GAME. 

This method of opening, 1 P— K4, P— K 4; 2 Kt—KB 
<?, is a stem of many branches, and appears to admit of 
more diverse treatment, within the limits of soundness, than 
any other known. Starting off from 2 Kt — K B 3, the 
characteristic move, we have the Spanish Game or Ruy 
Lopez, Italian or Giuoco Piano, PhiUdor's Defence, Scotch 
Game, Eussian or Petroff Defence, Evans' Gambit, Two 
Knights' Defence, &c., with modifications innumerable ; 
either player varying his procedure in development, a» 
choice or chance determines. Of these various lines of 
play, the Lopez, as in many respects the most important^ 
has perhaps the strongest claim to immediate considera- 
tion. Still, before entering upon this, some plausible, but 
admittedly inferior, defences of the attacked Pawn may be 
conveniently mentioned. 

First (always supposingr 1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3), 
it is bad to requisition the Queen. At K 2 or K B 3, she becomes at 
once obstructiye to Bishop or Knight ; and, later, an engfaging object 
of attention on the part of minor forces of the enemj. 

Secondly, 2 . . . . B-^ 3 is a bad support to the Pawn. It must 
be a very imperfect inspection by which this cannot be perceived 
without looking ; that is to say, without analysis — or, rather, with- 
out a bill of particulars, every one of which may be easily And 
properly referred to — ohstmction. 

Thirdly, and lastly in this connection, 2 . . . . P — K B 3 is dis- 
tinctly unfavourable for the defence. It exposes the King to inroads 
of hostile force — Queen checking at R 5, Bishop px>sted at Q B 4, 
cutting him off from Castling, &o. 

But the attack must not be too eager, too rash. For instance, if he 
continues 3 Kt x P, offering what is called the Damiatio Gamhity 
White may or may not gain on hia opponent; though if the latter 
takes the Knight immediately his defence will fail. For, then 
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4 Q— B 5 + , K— K 2 [4 ... . P— Kt 3; 5 QxK P + , Ac.]; 5 
Q X P + , K— B 2 ; 6 B— B 4 + , and Black should not long surrive. 
But, in reply to 3 Kt x P, we have 3 . . . . Q— K 2 ! Now {e.g. 4 
Q— E 5 + , P— Kt 3; 5 KtxKt P, QxP + , ifco., or 4 Kir— K B 3, 
P — Q 4, &o., regaining the Pawn), the tables may be turned; or 
White may come out with a superiority so slight as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

The truth seems to be that he should take the line, 3 B — B 4, 
thus allowing the feeble 3 . . . . P — K B 3 to stand, in need of 
further weakening development. It blocks an important line to the 
Queen, and an important exit to the Knight, &c., wherefore it is most 
justly condemned on principle, with old experience in corroboration. 

A deal of ancient play might be ^^tl here, as proof of this state- 
ment. But it would be rather worse than useless. These defences 
are never practised by knowing players. The specific " reasons 
why" may be. easily understood from discussion of more useful 
methods. 

Of course, if the menaced Pawn be not properly supported, or if no 
immediate counter-move be made, Blaok should suffer loss. For 
instance, one of many : (1 P^K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3), B— B 4 ? ; 

3 KtxP, Q^K 2; 4 P— Q 4, B-^ 3; 5 Kt— B 4, QxP+ ; 

6 B — K 3, and he will lose iinxje — will not get his Pieces out as well 
as he ought, or as if hia opening were correct. Or, varying, 

4 . . . . P— KB3?; 5Q— R5 + ,P— Kt3; 6KtxKtP,QxP+ ; 

7 B — K 3, Q X Kt ; 8 Q x B, and his Pawn is gone — substantial loss* 
by all right means to be avoided. 

J2My Lo^ez,—\ P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3, Kt— 
Q B 3 ; 3 B — Ki 5. In this game Black defends his 
attacked Pawn with Knight, and White again attacks the 
Pawn, this time indirectly, still keeping his adversary on 
the defensive. It was formerly thought (and many now 
think) that this attack yields White a certain advantage 
in position, and that, therefore, Black should evade it by 
counter attack, or defending in some other manner. The 
drift of modem theory is, however, not wholly towards 
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this conclusion, even if practical results are not against it. 
For it is a question whether in actual play the defence is 
not reallj the more successful. What may be called the 
stimulus of difficulty appears to so work in its favour that 
every attack is well met ; and the hope of ultimate reward 
or compensation has a sustaining effect upon the player in 
his early tribulations. These, as will be seen, spring from 
the menace implied in 3 B — Kt 5, rather than from the 
fact of its execution ; which, indeed, would be no hard- 
ship, supposing the defence carried on correctly. The 
Lopez is an irksome game, and generally.means very serious 
Chess. 

1. 

White. Black. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— Kt 5 P— Q E 3 ! 

Opinion is pretty fairly divided between the system of defence 
indicated by this move and that based upon 3 . . . . Kt — B 3. Pro. 
bably the latter is slightly inferior. 

4 B— E 4 ! Kt— B 3 ! 

It is easy to see White can do no good by 4 B X Kt, Q P x B ; 
5 Kt X P, Q — Q 5 ! And Black best plays out his Knight ; though, of 
late, usage has rather inclined to 4 ... . P — Q 3. But this falls 
away from the main idea of advancing the Queen Pawn two squares 
at once, after driving the Bishop by .... P — Q Kt 4 on occasion — 
not too soon, of course. K 4 . . . . P — Q Kt 4 ; 5 B — Kt 3, 
B— Kt 2 ; 6 P— Q 4 !, P X P ; 7 Castles, B— B 4 ; 8 P— B 3, with 
(if . . . . P X P) ; 9 B X P + Ac, White will have a fine game. 

5 Castles KtxP 

There are several other good moves for White besides 5 Castles. 
He may continue 5 Kt— B 3, 5 P— Q 3, 5 P— Q 4, or 5 Q— K 2. If 
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Black moTes 5 . . . . B — K 2, instead of taking the Pawn, then 6 
Kt— B 3 or 6 R— K sq induces the reply 6 . . . . P— Q 3 or 6 ... . 
P — Q Kt4; with what is considered strategic weakness, telling at 
some later stage of the proceedings. A great object of the attack 
is to force an unfavonrable advance or dislocation of the Black 
Queen side Pawns, and this, of course, the defence avoids where 
possible. 

6 P— Q 4 P— Q Kt 4 

The advance of the Pawn is justifiable now to free the Knight, and 
because White has given up his King Pawn. It would be hardly safe 
to play. 6 . . . . P X P, or 6 . . . . Kt X Q P, because of subsequent 
R — K sq, with some trouble as to Knight or King — or both. 

7 B— Kt 3 P— Q 4 

8 PxP B— K3 

9 P— B 3 B— Q B 4 

Or 9 ... . B— K 2 ! Then, perhaps, 10 P— Q E 4, P— Kt 5 ; Ac. 

10 B— B 2 Castles 

Again, 10 P— Q R 4, P—Kt 5 ; 11 B— B 2, Castles ; 12 Q Kt— Q 2, 
(if) P — B 4 ; Black may be less safe than in case of 9 ... . B — K 2 
as mentioned above. 

11 Q— K 2 B— B 4 

About even. 

Variations at White's fifth move in the foregoing. 
First he plays out his Knight, inducing the strategic 
weakness already mentioned, — 

5 Kt— B 3 P— Q Kt 4 

If 5 ... . B— K 2 ; 6 Castles ! P— Q Kt 4 ; 7 B— Kt 3, P— Q 8 ; 
8P— QR4! R— Q Kt sq; 9 PxP, PxPj 10 Q— K 2, White •will 
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have an appreciable advantage. The clearing of the file may, of 
course, be avoided by pushing on, 8 . . . . P — Kt 5, a more in many 
respeots preferable to that of the Book. Other continuations are r 
5 . . . . B— Kt 5; 6 Kt-Q 5! KtxKt; 7 P x Kt, Kt—K 2; 
8 P— B 3, B— B4; 9 KtxP, Ac; 5 . . . . B— B 4 ; 6 x Kt P t 
Kt X Kt ; 7 P— Q 4, B— Q 3 ; 8 Castles, &c. ; White in each soon 
securing the preferable position. 

6 B— Kt 3 B— K 2 

7 P— Q 3 P— Q 3 

Or 7 Castles, with a view to play as in first of foregoing note. 

8 P— Q E 4 P— Kt 5 

9 Kt— Q 5 B— K 3 
10 B— Q 2 P— Q E 4 

Black has a fairly good prospect. This move 5 Kt — B S 
is liable to occasion the second player much trouble, in the 
main line of defence springing from 3 . . . . P — Q E 3, 
and requires to be opposed with great care and judgment. 

Secondly, 

5 P— Q 3 B— B 4 

6 Castles P— Q Kt 4 

7 B— Kt 3 P— Q 3 

8 B — K 3 ! forcing an exchange unfavour- 
able to the adversary, with slightly the better game. 
Hence, 5 P — Q 3 is supposed to be better turned somewhat 
as follows : — 



.... 


P Q3 


6 P B3 


B K2 


7 P KE3 


Castles 
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Or, 






6 BxKt+ 


PxB 




7 P KE3 


P Kt8 




8 >:tr— B 3 


B— KKt2 




9 B— K3 


E— Q Kt sq 




10 P Q Kt 3 


P B4 




Or, 






6 Kt— B3 


P KKt3 




7 P KR3 


B— Kt2 




8 B— K3 


P KR3 




9 Q Q2 


B — Q 2, &c., witli about 


equality. 


Generally speaking. 


however, this .... P — Kt 3 


and . . . 


. B — iLt 2 formation should be avoided. But to 



return to White's fifth move, or 

Thirdly, 

5 P— Q 4 P X P 

If5....KtxKP;6 Q— K 2, P— B 4 ; 7 P— Q 5, Kt— K 2 ; 
8 Kt X P, Kt— B 4 ; 9 B— Kt 3, Kt x B ; 10 R P x Kt, P— Q 3 ; 
11 Kt— K B 3, P— K Kt 3 ; 12 Casties, B— Kt 2 ; 13 R— K gq, with 
advantage to White. Evidently in this Black cannot play 6 . . . . 
P — Q 4, because of 7 Kt x P, with subsequent P — K B 3, &c. 

6 Castles B— K 2 

7 P— K 5 Kt— K 5 

8 KtxP Kt— B4 

9 BxKt QPxB 

10 B — K 3 Castles, and there is 

not much to choose either way. But, instead of taking the 
Knight, White may continue 9 Kt — B 5, a formidable 
move. Black can defend by 9 ... . Castles, or 9 ... . 
Kt — K 3, but he will have a hard game of it, at least for 
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a time. Or he may risk something like this ; 9 . . . . 
KtxB; 10KtxP + ,K— B sq ; 11 B— R 6, K— Kt sq; 
12 Q— Kt 4, Kt X K P ; 13 Q x Kt, P— Q 3, &c., which does 
not look very inviting at first sight. Or he may exchange 
8 .... Kt X Kt, and then play .... Kt — B 4 ; but this 
gives White very great command of the board. Finally, 
in reply to 5 P — Q 4, Black may attack the Bishop, 
5 . . . . P — Q Kt 4, and come off eventually with a fair 
working position. 

Fourthly, 

5 Q— K 2 P— Q Kt 4 

6 B— Kt 3 B— Kt 2 

7 P— Q 3 B— B 4 

To attack the Bishop Pawn would be worse than useless for White : 
7 Kt— Kt 5, Kt— Q 5 ! ; 8 B x P + , K— K 2 ; 9 Q— Q sq, P— R 3, Ac, 
or 8 Kt X B P, Q — K 2, winning a Piece. 



8 P B3 


Castles 


9 B Kt5 


P E3 


10 B K E 4 


B K2 



Equal game, or very nearly so. The foregoing are a few 
of the probabilities when the main line of defence arising 
from 3 . . . . P — Q E 3 is employed. 

The other great line of play in the Lopez, drawn from 
3 . . . . Kt — B 3, proceeds on the principle that the 
Pawns should be disturbed as little as possible ; that there 
is loss of time, with a general weakening effect upon the 
resources of the defence, in advancing upon the Bishop. 
Nevertheless, both in practice and theory, the two lines are 
often confused, and nm, if not identically, at least with 
differences so small that they may be quite safely neglected. 
And this is of course a strong argument in support of 
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.... P — Q R 3, as against .... Kt — B 3, for Black's 
third move. The advance of Rook Pawn does no harm ; 
or, if it does any, the resulting power of counter attack is 
an equivalent. 

II. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— Kt 5 Kt— B 3 

White has four strong moves to select from in oontinnation — 
Castles, P — Q 4, P — Q 3, and Kt — B 3. Let us take them in order. 

4 Castles KtxP 

Or, 4 . . . . B — B4 may be ventured. Then there is 4 ... . 
P — Q 3 ; still more venturesome. For instance, 4 . . . . P — Q 3 ; 
5 P— Q 4, Px P ; 6 Kt X P, B— Q 2 ; 7 Kt— Q B 3, B— K 2 ; and 
defence will be cramped — perchance seriously ; White continuingc 
8 P— Q Kt 3, and soon B— Kt 2 (or R 3), with strong effect. 

5 P— Q 4 B— K 2 

It would be bad to take the Pawn on account of danger to the Knight. 
But 5 . . . . P — Q E 3, or 5 ... . Kt — Q 3, is fairly good ; the 
latter making a game very similar to the one now being considered. 
Or, e.g., 5 . . . . Kt -Q 3;6BxKt, QPxB; 7PxP, Kt— B4; 
8QxQ + ,KxQ; 9 R — Q sq + , K — K sq ; with no very interesting 
sequel. Whatever advantage there is, nothing should come of it, in 
absence of the Queens. 

6 Q— K 2 Kt— Q 3 

7 BxKt KtPxB 

To retreat the Knight, which would be awkwardly situated at 
K B 4 ; and, besides, with Queen file open, the pressure from inevitable 
E — Q sq would be much increased. As, 7 . . . . QPxB; SPxP, 
Kt— B 4 ; 9 R— Q sq, B— Q 2 ; 10 P— K Kt 4, Kt— R 5 ; 11 Kt x Kt, 
B X Kt ; 12 P— Kt 5, B x P ; 13 P— K 6 ! and otherwise Black 
Bishop will be lost for a couple of Pawns ; or if, in this, 10 . . . . 
Kt— R 3 ; then 11 P— Kt 5, with probably 12 P— K 6 and 13 Kt— K 5, 
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threatening the other Bishop, or 14 Q — !B 5 + , &c., with attack that 
might well prove decisive. 

8 P X P Kt— Kt 2 

9 Kt— B 3 Castles 

Or, 9 P-rQ Kt 3, Castles ; 10 B— Kt 2, P— Q 4 ; 11 P x P, P x P ; 
12 Q Kt— Q 2, B— B 3 ; 13 B x B, Q x B, Ac, and the defence is not 
490 ardaons. 



10 Kt— Q 4 


Kt— B4 


11 E— Q sq 


Q— K sq 


12 Kt B 5 


P B8 


13 Q Kt 4 


Kt K3 


14 B— E6 


R B2 


15 B— K3 


K— Esq 


16 KtxB 


QxKt 


17 PxP 


QxP 



18 Q — Q E 4, and, it is said, White is to be 
preferred. Still, Black has resources, and, having survived 
so fierce an onslaught, ought not now to lose the game. 
As for White's answer to 5 ... . B — K 2, the play of the 
Queen seems best; other likely looking moves, such as 
6 P — Q 5 and 6 E — K sq, leading more easily to equality. 
But the defence may advantageously substitute 6 . . . . 
P— Q E 3, for 5 ... . B— K 2. Then, if 6 B— E 4, the 
play will be the same as if the Pawn had been advanced 
as in I. preceding. Or, 

5 . . . . P — Q E 8 

6 B— Q3 P— Q4 

7 P— B 4 B— K Kt 5 

8 PxQP QxP 

9 E— K sq Kt— B 3 

10 Kt— B 3 Q— Q sq ! 

11 PxP Kt— Q 4, and there is 
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not much difference. White, however, may play 6 
B X Kt + , instead of retreating, and then follow with 
7 Q — K 2, with a slight superiority. So, if the second 
player does not like the kind of game ensuing on 5 ... . 
B — K 2 in this line of defence, he had better exclude it by 
. . . . r — Q R 3. 

Secondly, 

4P— Q4 PxP 

5 P— K 5 Kt— K 5 

6 Castles B— K 2 

7 Er-K sq Kt— B 4 

8 KtxP KtxKt, &c., with a 
fair position. If 4 . . . . KtxK P, White can Castle, 
bringing about the variation just noticed. 

Thirdly, 

4 P— Q 3 P— Q 3 

This makes a yery solid sort of game. Black may also play 4 . . . . 
B — B 4. Then, the following would be likely : 5 P — B 3, Castles ; 
6 B X Kt, Kt P X B ; 7 Kt X P, P— Q 4 ; 8 Castles, P x P ; 9 P— Q 4, 
B — Q 3 J 10 P — K B 4, with equality. White does well not to take the 
momentarily unsupported Pawn, either at move 8 or later. For 
example : 10 Kt x Q B P, Q— K sq ; 11 Kt— R 5 (trying to hold the 
Pawn), Q— Kt 4 ; 12 Kt— Kt 3, B— K Kt 5 ; 13 Q— Q 2, B x P+ ; 
14 K X B, Q X R, &c. Also, if 4 ... . Kt— K 2, White should not 
be tempted. For (if) 5 KtxP, P— B 3!; 6 Kt— B 4 (to mate— if 
Bishop moyes the Piece is lost forthwith — 6 .... Q — R 4 + ,&c.), 
Kt— Kt 3 ; 7 B— R 4, P— Q Kt 4, Ac, with advantage. 

5 P— B 3 P— K Kt 3 

Or 5 Kt— B 3, B— Q 2 ; 6 B— K 3, B— K 2 ; 7 Castles, &o. These 
•* slow " formations may, of course, be varied almost indefinitely, 
nd neither party be any the worse. 
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6 P— Q 4 B— Q 2 

7 Q Kt— Q 2 B— Kt 2 

8 P X P Q Kt X P, even game. 

Fourthly, 

4 Kt— B 3 B— Kt 5 

The " double Lopez " version of the formidable " Four Knights' 
Gkime." This reply of Black's is the simplest ; but it is not so good 
after he has driven the Bishop by 3 ... . P — Q R 3. 

5 Kt— Q5 KtxKt 

6 PxKt Kt— Q5 

Because now, if the White Bishop stood at E 4, this would have less 
force ; and the best move open to Black would be ... . P — K 5. 

7 KtxKt PxKt 

8 Q— Kt 4 Q— B 3, and there is 
not much in it. White can retreat his Bishop at move 7, 
but in no way does he secure any appreciable advantage. 

Or, 

5 Castles Castles 

6 P— Q 3 B X Kt 

7 PxB P— Q3 

8 BxKt PxB 

Equal game. 

Other lines of defence originating at the third move are 
considered less favourable. Among these are the defences 
starting from 3 . . . . P— Q 3, 3 ... . P— K Kt 3, 
3 . . . . Kt — Q 5, and 3 . . . . P — B 4. Concerning 
these moves, the first appears to be a needless anticipation, 
depriving Black of the option of playing the Pawn two 
squares at once, a matter of importance in some cases. 
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For the rest, it does not seem to possess any advantage 
over 3 . . . . P — Q R 3, and leads to a very similar game. 
The second, 3 . . . . P — K Kt 3, is open to the objection 
that it creates unnecessary Pawn weakness, and at best it 
^ives White too much command of the board. There may 
be occasion for .... P — K Kt 3 later on, in view of 
certain phases of attack ; but, at the outset, it is a manoeuvre 
having little in its favour. The latter two, 3 . . . . Kt — 
Q 5 and 3 . . . . P — B 4, are considered as compromising, 
on general principles, or in the long run, though certainly, 
for a time, they appear to enable the defence to evade the 
bulk of its difficulties. For this reason, probably, they 
are often resorted to by very good players ; and then very 
good play is of course necessary, if their insufficiency is to 
be proved. They are, in reality, strong bids for counter 
attack, and require to be treated judgmatically and 
respectfully, else the principles may very likely refuse to 
declare against them. Moreover, there are 3 .... K Kt 
— K 2 and 3 . . . . B — B 4 ; but these are almost 
demonstrably inferior and very rarely used. 

Criuoco Piano. — Less immediately aggressive than the 
Lopez, the G-iuoco lends itself to more extensive develop- 
ment prior to any specific attack, and is, therefore, during 
its earlier stages, a comparatively easier game. There is, 
as it were, a preliminary contest for position, a struggle 
for strategic advantage before any definite advance is made 
upon the enemy's works. Masterly inactivity is a character- 
istic of play in the Giuoco when proceeding on its normal 
lines. Who combines last combines best, the party first 
compelled to make a decisive movement having the balance 
of chances against him. Hence Castling is usually a most 

A A 
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important manoeuvre. It is not seldom a great object to 
reduce the adversary to a declaration of intentions on this 
point. When he Castles, or when he foregoes the privilege, 
well — there he is ; and the general policy of attack or 
defence, the main direction of future play in the game, 
may be ordered accordingly. 

I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 

Black may play 3 . . . . B — K 2 — Hwngarian Defence. Then 
4 P_Q 4, p_Q 3 ; 5 Castles, Kt— B 3 ; 6 P— Q 5, Kt— Q Kt sq ; 7 
Kt — B 3, Castles, &c., with a safe game. A snare into which a 
beginner might fall— 3 .... Kt— Q 5 ; 4 Kt x P ? (he should Castle, 
or exchange, or play 4 P — Q 3), Q — Kt 4 ! and Black's least gain will 
be a Piece for a couple of Pawns. 

4 Castles Kt^B 3 

Other moves for White are 4 P — Q 3 and 4 P — B 3, to say nothing 
of 4 Kt— B 3, 4 P— Q 4, and 4 P— Q Kt 4 (Evans). In the present 
instance he Castles forthwith, having already determined upon his 
plan of action, in which Castling holds a necessary place. Black's 
reply, 4 . . . . Kt — B 3, is considered his best. 

5 P— Q4 BxP 

• 

This 5 P — Q 4 was first prominently advocated by Dr. Max Lange, 
hence the Max Lange Attack. The like may occur in the Scotch 
Gambit, Two Knights' Defence, &c. It yields a strong though passing 
attack, with probable settling into an even game, as nearly as possible 
— when met as above. Perhaps better 5 . . . . P x P (instead of 
5 .... B X P above). Then 6 P— K 5, P— Q 4 ! ; 7 P x Kt, P x B ; 
8 E— K 8q + , B— K 3; 9 Kt— Kt 5, Q— Q 4!; 10 Kt— Q B 3, 
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Q— B 4; 11 Q Kt— K 4, B— Kt 3; 12 P— K Kt 4, Q— Kt 3; 18 
P — B 4, Castles Q E ; 14 P — B 5, &c., and it is a question who has the 
npper hand. Probably the Pawns, together with prospects of attack on 
the White King, are of more worth than the Piece, and Black should 
win. — (See also under Scotch Oanibit.) 

6 KtxB KtxKt 

7 P— B 4 P— Q 3 

8 PxP PxP 

9 B— K Kt 5 Q— K 2 

10 K— R sq B— K 3 

11 B— Q 3 Castles Q E 

12 Q— K sq P— K E 3 
About even. Black cannot hold the Pawn. 

Eeverting to White's fourth move. If 4 P — Q 3, the 
reply may be 4 ... . Kt— B 3. Then 5 Kt— B 3, P— Q 3 ; 
and the positions are similar. In effect, White has still to 
begin the game. He may keep to his own ground, continuing 
6 B— K 3 (to which the reply may be 6 ... . B— Kt 3) ; 
or he may play 6 B — Kt 5, which is perhaps not so 
advisable. But if he Castles before his opponent does so, 
as a mere move to go on with, he may soon find himself 
defending. His King will be " located,^ so to say, and the 
adversary can advance his Pawns in attack against him, 
with many chances of success — himself Castling, if 
necessary, on the contrary side. 

II. 

1 P— If 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3, 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 

4 P— Q 3 P— Q 3 

5 B— K 3 B— Kt 3 

A a2 
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white propoaea eiohrtnge of BishopB, bd tbat, if accepted, ha iaaig-\ 
benefit later through the open Sis, the doaliling of hie Pawn towait 
the centre being un drawback. Blaok decUnee for like ceseons, I 
of time in retreat being more apparent than real. He doea not want 
hU Qneen Pawn drawn off from the ceatce (for this the open Queen 
file would hardly oompenaate) ; and he wonld open Ms own BooV Ble, 
with BtrengtheniDR of his centre, ehonld liia friend tlje enemy b» 
kind enongti to oblige. 



i q-k:2 



B— K S 



Or 6 Kt— B 3, or 6 Q Kt— Q 2 ; and fl . . . . Kt— B 3 (instead of. 
li . . . . B— K 3) in reply to any of them. But 6 ... . B— E Kt 5 
wonld acoroely be faTonrable. Because, then, 7 P — K B 3 
drive back the Biahop, or compel him to take the Knight, bringing 
the White Queen into powerful adition. It ie, as a rule, inadTiaabt» 
to "pin" any Knight, jnut to keopmoring; or when it 
without diaadrantage, taken forthwith. An e:ioeptiaa is when yonr 
opponent has Castled, and yon tbne attook a Knight, threatening, 
perohani^, to dieorganise hia King^a protecting- 'fawn fi, or indacin^ 
their weakening advance. 



7 B— Kt 3 

8 K^-BS 



Q-K2 
Kt— B 3, &c. 



A position as symmetrical as the original, before any- 
move was made. Is these Emd similair circumstances, the 
general object of each party ahoulii be to ])erBuade the 
other to declare Mb policy, if auy ; to get hitn to begin the 
game again, as it were, but by eome positive step, disturbing 
the equilibrium of his non poeeumuB attitude. To wait 
well at this game {inter alia) is to do well — patience, ant 
jet patience. Opportunity of doing better will moat Ul 
occur in due season. 



I 
I 
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III. 

1 P— K4 P-K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 

4 P— B 3 Kt— B 3 

Here 4 B x P + (Jerome Gambit) may be just mentioned as qaite 
TinBOund. 

5 P— Q4 PxP 

If 6 B— Kt 3; 6PxP, KtxKP; 7QxQ5!a Piece is lost. 

6 PxP B— Kt5 + 

7 B— Q2 BxB + 

Or, Black may continue 7 . . . . Kt x K P, causing affairs to take 
this turn— 8 BxB, KtxB; 9 BxP + , KxB; 10 Q— Kt 3+, 
P— Q 4 ; 11 Q X Kt, E— K sq ; 12 Castles, P— B 3, &c. White may 
check, 11 Kt — K 5 + , before taking the Knight. Black then replies 
11 ... . K — K 3, or 11 .... K — B 3, with subsequent .... P — B 4, 
without any inferiority. 

8 QKtxB P— Q4 

9 PxP KKtxP 

10 Q— Kt 3 Q Kt— K 2 

11 Castles Castles 

12 K Er-K sq P— Q B 3 

Equal game. 

IV. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 

4 P— B 3 Q— K 2 

If 4 Q--B3; 5 P— Q 4, B— Kt 3 (not 5 PxP; 6P— K5, 

whereby White obtains greater command of the position; for if 
6 KtxP; 7 Q—K 2, and the Knight is lost); 6 Castles, P— K B 3 ; 
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7 P— Q E 4, Ac, Black will be inferior. Or 5 4 Q— B 3 ; P— Q 4, 

B— Kt 3 ; 6 P— Q 3; 7 B— K Kt 5, Q— Kt 3; 8 PxP, Px P ; 

9 KtxP! QxB; 10 KtxP, Q— Q B 4; 11 B— Q 5, Kt— B 3; 
12 Kt X E, and White should win. 

5 Castles P— Q 3 

There appears to be little against 5 . . . , Kt — B 3. Though the 
usual, it is doubtful whether 5 . . . . P — Q 3 is the stronger move. 

6 P— Q 4 B— Kt 3 

7 P— Q E 4 P— Q E 4 

As a rule this Pawn should go one square only, to open a retreat 

for the Bishop. But here 7 P— Q E 3 ; 8 P— Q Kt 4, Kt— B 3 ; 

9 P— E 5, B— E 2 ; 10 P— Kt 5, P x Kt P; 11 B x P, with perhaps 
12 P — ^E 6, would be very dangerous. 

8B— K3 B-Kt5 

It would be scarcely wise to push on, 8 P — Q 5, leaving the King 
Pawn as a point for Black to work upon, by subsequent .... P — K B 4, 
a kind of error frequently made in positions of this character. If 

8 . . . . Kt — B 3 (instead of pinning as above) ; 9 P x P, and White 
still carries out his design of forcing a favourable exchange of 
Bishops. Also, note the incidental trap, — 8 . . . . PxP; 9PxP, 
Q X P?; 10 B X P + , or 10 Kt— Kt 5, Ac. 

9 PxP KtxP 

Neither does anything like 9....BxB;10PxP, QxKP; 
11 P — Q 7 + , Ac, seem good for Black. 

lOB— Kt5+ K— Esq 

If he interposes in reply to the check — why, 11 B X B, just the same, 

11 BxB PxB 

And the doubled Pawn, with loss of Castling privilege, 
is against Black. He could hardly ]>otter himself through 
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11 Kt X Kt+ ; 12 P X Kt, B— E 6, &c. There would 

be no gain in the way of exchange ; and the threatened 
13 ... . Q — Kt 4 + could be easily prevented, with, upon 
the whole, advantage to White. 

Returning. This 4 . . . . Q — K 2 was formerly in vogue ; 
but latterly it has been much neglected. It has just 
become " classical." But it is not had. The idea of keep- 
ing the adverse Pawn fixed at B 3, thus obstructing the 
Queen Knight, is distinctly good ; only, as we have seen, 
while this is being done, other things are happening. 
That the defender should defend in the simplest manner 
is one of the first principles of Chess. 

Although, taken all in all, the move 4 . . . . Kt — ^B 3 
is considered best in reply to 4 P — ^B 3, Black may play 
4 . . . . P — Q 3 without incurring any appreciable dis- 
advantage. The fact appears to be that this form of the 
Giuoco, in which White plays 4 P — B 3, is not the 
strongest, and that 4 P — Q 3 or 4 Kt — ^B 3 gives him, if a 
duller, a more reliable game. This, of course, aside from 
tricks, and traps, and catches, in which the opening 
abounds when deprived of its Piano character, and which 
may easily surprise the unwary or unready player. 

By playing P — B 3 at the third move, instead of B — B 4, 
White scarcely betters his prospects ; because then, also, 
.... Kt — B 3 is an effective reply, and some of the 
strongest attacks in the regular Giuoco are wanting. In 
fact, if enterprising enough. Black may himseK bid for 
attack by means of the Counter Gambit, 3 . . . . P — B 4, 
advocated by Ponziani as far back as 1782. But this is 
not strictly advisable, at least according to present theory ; 
nor does the best practice of the day afford it much 
countenance. 
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I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt-K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 P— B 3 Kt— B 3 

• 

Ponziani. This 3 P — B 3 makes the Ponziani or Staunton Attack. 
For the Counter Gambit see p. 362 ; Black best brings out his Knight. 

If 3 ... . B — B 4, then 4 B — Kt 5 — a kind of Lopez, good for 
White ; or, 4 P— Q Kt 4, with 5 P— Kt 5, and 6 Kt x P, &c., also 
good for White. 

4 P— Q4 KtxKP 

. 5 P— Q 5 Kt— Kt sq 

n 5 P X P, B— B 4 ; 6 Q— Q 5, B x P + ; 7 K— K 2, P— B 4 ; 8 
QKt— Q'*2, KtxKt; 9 B x Kt, and with R— K sq, K~Q sq, Ac, 
White will have a good attacking position, though a Pawn short. A 
safer reply to 5 P x P would be 5 ... . P — Q 4 j first of all attend- 
ing to development. 

6 B— Q 3 Kt— B 4 

7 KtxP KtxB+ 

8 KtxKt P— Q3 

9 Castles B— K 2 

10 Q— B 3 Castles 

11 Kt— Q 2 Kt— Q 2 

12 E^K sq Kt— B 3 

About even. 

On the whole, however, White seems to have the prefer- 
able game. 

II. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 P— B 3 P— Q 4 

Less simple than 3 . . . . Kt — B 3, this 3 . . . . P — Q 4 is now 
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the favoured move. It makes a more dangerous game for both parties 
than 3 Kt— B 3. 

4 Q— E 4 P— B 3 

If 4 ... . PxP; 5KtxP,Q— Q4; 6 Kt x Kt, P x Kt; 7 B— B 4, 
Ac, the chances rather favour White. 4 . . . . P — B 3, Ac, is by 
Steinitz, and seems a sound though involved system of defence. 



5 B— Kt5 


Kt— K2 


6 PxP 


QxP 


7 Castles 


B— Q2 


8 P Q4 


PxP 



It is bad to push on, attacking Knight ; the Pawn can hardly be 
maintained afterwards. 

9 PxP Kt— K4 

This 9 . . . . Kt — K 4, introduced some years since by the Bussian 
player Tchigorin, is to force exchanges — the right line of action. 

10 BxB+ QxB 

If 10 Kt— B 3 ? Kt X Kt + ; 11 P X Kt, Q— K B 4, Ac, White can 
make no real impression, and the ending will be against him on 
account of his broken Pawns. A likely continuation (by Dr. J. W. 
Hunt, London)— 12 P—Q 5, P— Q E 3 ; 13 B— K B 4, P x B ! ; 14 
Q X E + , K— B 2 ; 15 Kt— K 2 (if B moves, then . . . . Q x B P, and 
.... B — E 6), Kt — Kt 3, Ac, winning. If 16 B moves. Black will 
first take the Bishop Pawn, forcing Kt — Q 4. Then will follow .... 



Q X Q P, . . 


. . B— E 6, and ... . B— Q B4, and Wh 


lost. 






11 Q Kt3 KtxKt+ 




12 Q X Kt Kt— Q 4 




Even game. 
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III. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 P— B 3 P— B 4 

This 3 . . . . P — B 4 is the Vonzia.ni Counter Gambit ; a risky 
game, as above suggested. Cf. ante, p. 360. 

4PxP P— Q3 

It is best for White to accept the Gambit. If 4 P— Q 4, P— Q 3 ; 
SPxKP, BPxP; 6 Kt— Kt 5, Kt x P, Ac, the game is even. 



5 B Kt 5 


BxP 


6 Castles 


Kt B3 


7 P Q4 


PxP 


i-i Bx Kt+ 


PxB 


9 KtxP 


B— Q2 


10 E— K. sq+ 


B X2 


11 Q K 2, &c. 





White has the advantage. His Pawn position is 
superior, and something may come of attack incident to 
his opponent's difficulty as to Castling. 

Evans' Gambit. —1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3, 
Kt— Q B 3; 3 B— B 4, B— B 4; 4 P—QKt4,BxP, 

Though far behind the Lopez in serious popularity, this 
beautiful Gambit, amazing in its variety of ingenious and 
persistent attack, is even yet a favourite with the vast 
majority of Chess players. Theoretically, as in aU true 
Gambits, the defence ought to win. Practically, however, 
this is apt to prove a duty difficult of performance, a debt 
frequently if not duly unpaid. Perhaps 75 per cent, of the 
printed games at this opening are won by the first player. 
But this is of course no criterion. The success of the 
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attack in every Gambit is far more likely to present salient, 
pleasing features — " pictures," and what not — ^than is its 
failure; this latter being usually brought on slowly, 
laboriously, even stupidly (according to the " picture ** 
artist), by the prevalence of the " odd Pawn " in the 
ending. Games won by the attack are shorter, simpler, 
more interesting to the generality of players ; and by all 
tl>is are so much more worthy of type and consequent 
public attention. One thing, however, must be admitted 
with regard to the Evans — the defence is extremely 
difficult. Another thing, which may be admitted without 
much fear of error, is. a player, desiring to win, not fairly^ 
familiar with its intricacies, had better decline it altogether, 
by 4 ... . B — Kt 3. A perfectly safe way to meet the 
attack is by means of this simple evasion. 

I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 
4P— QKt4 BxP 

This is the Gambit. White opens attackingr lines for Qaeen and 
Bishop while his opponent is engaged in securing the Pawn. 

5P— B3 B— E4 

The move 5 . . . . B — ^B 4 leads to quite a different kind of game, 
unless the Bishop is presently retreated from B 4 to Kt 3. The 
retreat to B 4 affords greater liberty of action in defence by ayoiding 
the attack upon the Bishop from P — Q 4 later on, and is therefore 
preferred. 5 . . . . B — Q 3, advocated by Kieseritzky in the early 
days of the Evans, is comparatively unfavourable. For this, and also 
5 . . . . B — K 2, see note under II. next following. 

6P— Q4 PxP 
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Many pood players oontinae 6 Caatlee, or fl P — Q i indiffarBntly. i 
Bnt, abaagmg tha terras, the nrgnnient for 6 P— Q 4 is oiactly Bimilar -1 
to that for 5 ... . B — R 4. and equally CDnvinciiig. It affords 
greater scope for attack. Castlias Ioshb none of its effioocy in beioE 
tor a timB detoired ; but when P — Q 4 (a necessiary moTe) is delayed, 
ite foFce is mnoh diminiBhed. Than, to a certain extent, the adversary 
may ignore it, having moannhile made B, developing move, thereby 
greatly mcceaeing the roaourceH of bis defenoa. As for the reply, 
Biaot may play G . . . . P— Q 3 and hold hia own. Bnt only that, 
for be will have no Gamhit Pawn. E.g., 6 . . . . P— Q 3 ; 7 P x P, 
q—K 2; 8 B— Q Kt 5, B— Q 3 i 9 Q— B 1, B— Kt 3 ; 10 P x P, 
P-P; 11 B— R 3, Kt— B 3i 13 Q Kt— Q 2, Castles; Ao., vrith ( 
eqaality. 

7 Castka PxP 



11 as the " Compro: 



lifted Defeai 



Dself, E 



erbapa becanEe Black is 
.ptnring the third Pawn. 
. . . P— Q 6, bnt with that White \ 
Q 3 is also eonaidered QotavoorabU s 
P— K 5, P - K P ; 10 B— K »q, Kt I 
i; 13 Q — E 3, with an exceedingly I 
ire is 7 ... . Kt^B 3. This also | 
eaaily take an nnfortonate tnrn, o 
render of the Pawn. E.g., 7 . . . 
P— K5, Kt— KKtS; lOKPxQI 
13 Q B X P, E- 



Anothcr move at thia point ia 
gets the beet of it. 7 .... P- 
foc then B Q— Et 3, Q—B 3 : 9 
— E 3 : 11 B— K Kt 5, Q— B 
atroi^ attack. Yet another mi 

resnlt directly in the foTced ea 

K(^B 3 1 8 B— R 3, P— Q 3 i 9 

B P.P; 11 KtxP, Caatlcfi; 13 KtxKt, PxKt; 

K Hq : 14 Q— B 3, &a., good tor White, 

8 Q— Kt 3 Q— B 3 

It B . . . . Q— K 2 ; 9 Kt X P, B X Kt ; 10 Q X B, Kt— B 3 
-E 3, P~Q 3 : 12 P— K 5, Kt-K 5 j 13 Q— Kt 2, ic, WliitB will 
have a, strong game. Nor, in tbia, is 9 ... . Q — Kt 5, forcing tfaa 
eichange of Qneens, any better. 9 . . . . Q— Kt 5 ; 10 BxP + ,K— 
Q aq; 11 B— Kt 5 + , K Kt— K 2 ; 12 Q R^B sq, Q x Q ; 13 B x Q, 
and. t^agb still a Pawn ahead, Black will have all he oaa do Vo draw, 
the ohancea eveu tor that being against him. This follows from the 
diffionlty he mnat necessarily experience in getting hia unmoved 
Pieces into play, in face of tbe powerfnl action of the opposing Eooks 
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and Bishops. White's general command of the field is more than 
compensation for the Pawn, and whether Black further exchanges, 
13 .... B X Kt, or not, his defence mnst be very precarions. 

9 P— K 5 Q— Kt 3 

10 KtxP KKt— K2 

The Bishop is best at B 4 during the early stages of the contest. 
Exchanging, 10 . . . . B x Kt, with 11 QxB, KKt— £2; 12 Kt— 
Kt 5, Kt — Q sq ; 13 R — K sq, does not lessen the force of the attack. 

11 B— E 3 Castles 

12 Q E— Q sq P— Q Kt 4 

If 12 Kt — Q 5, Black takes, offering the exchange, for the sake of 
counter attack, through 13 ... . Kt — ^B 5, &c. The Pawn is given 
up, 12 ... . P — Q Kt 4, by way of compromise, in order to gain 
time in development ; and to provide for the safety of the Queen, 
seriously endangered from B — Q 3, &c. ; i.e., to allow .... Q — K 3 
without other loss — of the King Book Pawn, for instance — in some 
similar situation. 

13 Kt X P E— Kt sq 

14 B— Q 3 Q— E 4 ! 

15 Q — E 4, and White has a fine position. 
Or, he may play 14 Q — E 4 or 14 Q — K 3, instead of 
attacking the Queen, with every prospect of advantage. 
The right opinion seems to be that the Pawn is not worth 
anything like all this trouble ; and that the best defence to 
the Evans is to decline it — or return the Pawn, betimes, in 
consideration of peace and quietness — with at least an 
even game. 

II. 

1 p_K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 
4P— QKt4 BxP 

In lieu of at once accepting the proffered Pawn, Black may counter, 
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4 . . . . P — Q 4 ; but, taken all in all, this is hardly commendable. 
E.g., 4 . . . . P— Q 4; 5 P x P, KtxP; 6 KtxP, KtxQ P; 7 
B— Kt 6 + ,K— B8q(or7 .... P— B3; 8KtxQ BP! Q— -Kt 3; 
9 Q — K 2 + , &o.) ; with something of advantaj^e to White. 

5 P— B 3 B— E 4 

If 5 B— Q 3 ; 6 P— Q 4, Kt— B 3 ; 7 Castles, P— K B 3 (to 

prevent pinning. 7....KtxKP; 8PxP, with eventual Q — Q 5, 
would win for White) ; 8 KtxP, BxKt; 9 P x B, Q KtxP; 10 
B— Kt 3, P— Q 3 ; 11 P— K B 4, Ac, Black will be very uncomfort- 
able ; or, 8 Kt X Kt ; 9 P x Kt, B x P; 10 P— B 4, B— Q 3 ; 11 

P — K 5, B — B 4 + ; 12 K — R sq, and the same observation applies. 

5 . . . . B — K 2 is more playable, not being so obstructive to the 
natural development of the position. -B.gf., 5 . . . . B — K 2; 6 P — Q 4, 

Kt— R 4 (6 PxP?;7 Q— Kt 3!) ; 7 Kt x P, Kt x B ; 8 Kt x Kt, 

Ac, practically level. Or, 6 ... . B— K 2 ; 6 Q— Kt 3, Kt— B 3 ; 7 
P— Q4,Kt— B4; 8Q— R4,KtxB; 9QxKt,PxP; 10 B x Kt, 
&c., may possibly be better for White. 

6 Castles P— Q 3 

Here, it may be remarked, White halts for the moment in his 
attack, giving his opponent time to widen and strengthen his defence. 
Besides 6 . . . . P — Q 3, Black may play 6 . . . . Kt — B 3 ; neither 
of which moves is so good against the more energetic 6 P — Q 4. 
For example : 6 Castles, Kt— B 3 ; 7 P— Q 4, Castles ; 8 P x P, K Kt x P ; 
9B— Q5, Kt— B4; 10 Kt— Kt 5, P— K R 3; 11 KtxP, BxKt; 
12BxR + ,KxB; 13Q— Q5 + ,Kt— K3; 14 P— K B 4, Q— B sq ; 
16 B— R 3, B— Kt 3 + ; 16 K— R sq, B— B 4 ; and proof is wanting 
as to which, if either party, has the upper hand. Of course there 
is much attack to be got over, and on the whole the game is no easy 
one to play. Black's 9 . . . . Kt — B 4 is best. He cannot take 
the Pawn with either Bishop or Knight without being worsted ; as 
the attack on his King will succeed, or the Piece be lost in course of 

defending. For example— 9 Kt x Q B P ; 10 Kt x Kt, B x Kt; 

11 Kt— Kt 5, Kt X P ; 12 Q— B 2, Kt— Kt 3 ; 13 Q x B, Ac. If, in 

this, 11 B X R? then, 12 Q— R 5, P— K R 3 ; 13 Kt x P, R x K ; 

14BxR + ,K— Bsq (else 15 BxP wins); 15 B— R3 + , P— Q 3; 16 
P X P, with an overwhelming attack. Similarly, 9 . . . . B x P ; 10 
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BxKKt, BxE; llBxP + ,KxB; 12 Kt— Kt 5 + , K— Kt 3 ; 13 
Q — Kt 4, and Black's difficulties will be intolerable. 

If White plays 8 Kt x P {Richardson Attack)^ a somewhat similar 
game ensnes : 6 Castles, Kt — B 3 ; 7 P— Q 4, Castles ; 8 Kt x P, 
KtxK P; 9 KtxB P, ExKt; 10BxR + , KxB; 11 P— Q 5, 
Kt— K 2, &c. Or 11 ... . Kt— K 4 ; 12 Q— Q 4, Q— E 5 ; 
13 E— K sq (13 QxQ Kt, P— Q3; 14 Q— B 4 + , Q x Q, Ac, 
good for Black), Kt— Kt 5; 14 Q x Kt (14 ExKt), QxE P + , 
with advantage to the second player. Or 12 Q — E 4 (in lien of 

12 Q— Q 4), BxP; 13 KtxB, Kt x Kt ; 14 Q— B 2, KtxQ P; 
15 Q— K 4, P— B 3 ; 16 Q x Q Kt, P— Q 3, and Black's strength in 
Pawns will easily compensate the exchange. Again, varying the 
attack after the sacrifice, 11 Q— E 5 + , K— B sq ; 12 Q x P, Kt— B 3 ; 

13 Q — Q 3, and, what with strength of adverse King side Pawns, the 
exchange, &c., discount on the Piece, Black must be careful, and 
well knovv what he is about, to win the game. But White need not 
sacrifice. His best course is probably as follows : — 9 B — E 3, P^Q 3 ; 
10 Kt X Kt,P X Kt ; 11 Q— E4,B x P ; 12 Kt x B, Kt x Kt; 13 Q x BP, 
B — Q 2 ; 14 B X P+ , Ac, recovering the Pawn — or 14 Q — B 3, keep- 
ing up his attack for what it may be worth. 

Safe variation in defence is difficult. For instance, exchang- 
ing 8 .... Kt x Kt ? Then 9 P x Kt, Kt x P ; 10 Q— Q 5, 
BxP; 11 Kt X B, Kt X Kt ; 12 Q— B 3, Kt— E 5; 13 Q— K Kt 3, 
P— Q 4 (best) ; 14 B— K E 6, P— K Kt 3 ; 15 BxE, with 
advantage. The following has occurred : (13 .... P — Q 4 being 
omitted), 13 ... . K— E sq; 14 B— K Kt 5, Q— K sq ; 
15 K E— K sq, Kt— Kt 3; 16 B— B 6, E— K Kt sq ; 17 B— Q 3, 
PxB; 18 PxP, ExQ; 19 ExQ-i-, E— Kt sq; 20 Q E— K sq 
— and mate in two moves. 

7 P— Q 4 B— K Kt 5 

Or 7 ... . B — Q 2, known as Sanders* D^ence, but the text move 
seems stronger. It stood the test of experience in the Tchigorin- 
Steinitz Match, 1892. On that occasion the Eussian player invariably 
Castled at move 6, and Steinitz more than once defended in the manner 
here shown — with success as far as the opening was concerned. 

If 7 ... . B — Q 2, the following seems comparatively favourable 
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to White : 8 Q— Kt 3, Q— K 2 (or 8 ... . Q— B 3; 9 PxP, PxP; 
10 E— Q 8q, menacing 11 B— K Kt 5, also 11 B x P + , Ac.) ; 9 P x P^ 
PxP; 10 R — Q sq, and Black mnst mind how he goes — he has plenty 
of room to go wrong. 

8 Q— E 4 PxP 

If 8 B— Q Kt 5, then 8....PxP;9PxP, B— Q 2, &c. 
9 PxP P— QE3 

10 B— Q 5 B— Kt 3 

llBxKt+ PxB 

12QxP+ B— Q2 

Black has a safe and good position. The advantage of 
7 . . . . B— K Kt 5 over 7 . . . . B— Q 2 is that it 
compels White to pursue his attack to exhaustion on one 
of a few narrow lines ; on each of which, as far as at 
present known, he can be satisfactorily met and fought ta 
equality — at the very least. 

III. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 
4P— QKt4 BxP 

If Black wants to decline the Gambit he may best do so by 4 ... . 
B— Kt 3. Then with 5 P— Q R 4, P— Q R 3 ; 6 Casbles, P— Q 3, Ac, 
we have a kind of Qiuoco — abont even. Or, if 5 P — Kt 5, Kt — ^R 4 ; 
GKtxP, Q— Kt4; 7BxP + ,K— K2; 8BxKt, QxKt; 9 B— Q 5, 
P — B 3, &G., the complications are so manifold and dangerous, for 
both sides, that it may be considered " anybody's game." 

5 P— B 3 B— B 4 

6 Castles P— Q 3 

7 P— Q4 PxP 

Black need not exchange. He can retreat, 7 . . . . B — Kt 3 
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allowing White to take his Pawn, 8 PxP, PxP; 9 QxQ + , KtxQ; 
10 Kt X P, B — K 3, with at least an even game. 

8 PxP B— Kt3 

The so-called '' normal " position, the moves on each side being for a 
long time looked upon as best for each party respectively. For many 
years, however, this system of defence has been practically obsolete \ 
the defence based upon 5 . . . . B — B 4 having gained and main- 
tained the respect of all classes of players. A question at this point 
is, What is the best move for White ? Two stand out prominently,, 
viz., 9 P — Q 5 and 9 Kt — B 3. Of these two the latter is probably 
the stronger, as bringing a Piece into play, and keeping the diagonal 
open to the Bishop as long as possible. On the other hand, 9 P — Q 5 
is more immediately pressing, and has often been preferred by some 
of the greatest masters of attack in the Evans. First, as to this latter. 

9 P— Q 5 Kt— E 4 

10 B— Kt 2 Kt— K 2 

11 B— Q 3 Castles 

White cannot play 11 B x P, opening the file on his King, without 
losing. 

12 Kt— B 3 Kt— Kt 3 

Best, as commanding K 4, and also Kt 4 ; and providing against 
P — K 5, often the prelude to a winning attack. 

13 Kt— K 2 P— Q B 4 

Black's hopes are bound up in the advance of his Queen side- 
Pawns, as they must ultimately turn the tide in his favour ; always 
provided he can hold his ground on the other side as regards the 
safety of his King. 

14 Q— Q 2 P— B 3 

15 K— E sq B— B 2 

14 ... . P — B 3 provides against Kt — Kt 3, B x P, and (if . . . . 
K X B) Kt — R 5 + , with Q — R 6, Ac. — a winning combination which 
may occur if the Bishop is not shut off as in the text. White moves 
his King in order to advance P — ^B 4, on occasion, without fear of the^ 

B B 
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adverse Bishop ; and Black moves the latter, since it no longer bears 
npon the King, and to make way for his Pawn. If, for example, 
15 ... . Kt— K 4, then 16 Kt x Kt, B P x Kt ; 17 P— B 4, and the 
ntility of 15 K — R sq is at once apparent. 

16 Q E— B sq R— Kt sq 

17 Kt— Kt 3 P— Kt 4 

And it is a fair game. White has his attack, but if it 
fails, i.e., does not win, he is almost certainly lost, owing 
to the great strength of the adverse Queen side Pawns. 

Secondly, 
9 Kt— B 3 Kt— E 4 

Black can ventnre ont with King Knight only at the risk of com- 
plications in the main nnfavonrable. For instance, 9 . . . . Kt — B 
3 ; 10 P— K 5, P X P ; 11 B— E 3, B x P j 12 Q— Kt 3, &c. 

10 B— K Kt 5 P— K B 3 

If 10 ... . Kt— K 2 ; 11 Kt— Q 5, &c., the defence would be at 
least eqnally difficult. Black is naturally anxious to Castle, so his next 
move seems a matter of course, getting rid of the powerful Bishop. 
Yet, 11 Kt— K 2 ; 12 B— Q 3, Ac, might be ventured. 

11 B— KB4 KtxB 

12 Q— E 4+ Q— Q 2 

13 QxKt Q— B2 

14 Kt— Q 5 B— K 3 

15 Q— E 4+ B— Q 2 

16 Q — E 3, and Black is in difficulty as to 
Oastling — ^whence the attack should win. 

Or, 
9 Kt— B 3 B— Kt 5 

10 B— Q Kt 5 B— Q 2 

The alternative is 10 ... . K — B sq, but it is hardly any better. 
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11 P K5 


PxP 


12 R— K sq 


KKt— K2 


13 P— Q5 


Kt Q5 


14 BxB + 


QxB 


15 KtxP 


Q B4 



16 Kt — Q 3, and again Black has difficulty as 
to Castling and the inferior game. 

The weak point in the Evans' attack is that it can be 
declined by 4 ... . B — Kt 3 ; when White will have to 
be content to proceed on regular Giuoco Piano lines — and 
those not the most favourable to him. Not that he neces- 
sarily gets the worst of it, but that the advance of the 
Pawn goes for nothing as an attacking move, and is apt to 
prove a source of weakness in the end. 

Scotch Game. — The attack in the Scotch is strong while 
it lasts, but it is not persistent, and in every case of it there 
is a valid defence. Interesting, even brilliant, complications 
easily arise, only to pass away without creating any lasting 
impression, and the reaction is not unlikely to prove in- 
jurious to White. There appears to be at least a tacit 
Agreement of the best opinion that more should be made 
out of " the move " than is possible in the Scotch ; so that 
in important contests of late years games at this opening 
have been comparatively few and far between. 



I. 




1 P K4 


P K4 


2 Kt K B 3 


Kt QB3 


3 P Q4 


PxP 



It is better for Black to take so. 3 , . , . Kt x P ; 4 Kt X Kt, 
<&€., runs into the variation given in next note. Or 3 . . . . Kt x P ; 

B b2 
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4KtxP, Kt— K 3; 5 B— B 4, P— Q B 3 ; 6 Castles, &c., yield* 
White a free and good position. 

4 KtxP B— B4 

4 . . . . Kt X Kt ; 5 Q X Kt, Kt— K 2 ; 6 B— Q B 4, Kt— B 3 ; 
7 Q — Q 5, &c., is favourable to the first player, his command of the 
board being so great. But 4 . . . . Kt — B 3 is a safe and sound 
move. 4 . . . . Q — ^B 5 risks too much for the sake of a Pawn, and 
is now hardly ever played. 

5 B— K 3 Q— B 3 

6 P— Q B 3 K Kt— K 2 

White is willing to have his Knight taken at Q 4, to form a centre ; 
wherefore Black declines to take, and tries to preserve the 9taiu% qtto 
— at least until he can advance his Queen Pawn effectively. 

7 Q— Q 2 P— Q 4 

Other probable continuations— 7 B— K 2, P— Q 4 ; 8 B— B 3, B x Kt ; 

9 P X B, P X P ; 10 B X P, Castles— White having an isolated Pawn. 
7 B— Q Kt 5, Castles ; 8 Castles, P— Q 3 ; 9 Kt x Kt, P x Kt ; 

10 B X B, P X B, Ac, with equaUty. 7 P— B 4, Q— Kt 3 ; 8 Q— B 3, 
Kt X Kt ; 9 P X Kt, B— Kt 5 4 ; 10 Kt— B 3, P— Q 4, Ac, with advan- 
tage to Black. 7 B — B 4 loses time, because of ... . Kt — K 4 
somewhat later ; and if 7 Kt— B 2, BxB; 8 Kt x B, Q— K 4, &c.. 
Black will stand well. If 7 Kt— Q 2 (often played by Blackbume), 
Kt X Kt ; 8 P— K 5, Q x K P ; 9 P x Kt, B x P ; 10 Kt— B 4, Black 
may continue 10 ... . B-— B 6 + , coming out with three Pawns for 
the Piece ; or, better perhaps, he may avoid this deal by 8 ... • 
Kt — B 7 + ; 9 Q X Kt, Q x K P^ &c., with probable advantage. 

8 Kt— Kt 5 BxB 

9 QxB Castles 

10 KtxBP R— Ktsq 

Better 10 Kt — Q 2. It is dangerous to take the Pawn. 

11 KtxP KtxKt 

12 PxKt Kt— Kt5! 
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If, now, 13PxKt,QxKtP; 14 Q— QB3, R— Ksq-h ; 
15 K — Q sq, Q X B P ; and White will have hard work to 
escape. Or, 13 Kt— E 3, B— Kt 5 ; 14 B— Kt 5, Kt x Q P ; 

15 Q— K4, KtxP; 16 QxB,KtxB, &c. ; or, 13Q— Q2, 
KtxQ P; 14 QxKt, R— K sq-f ; 15 B— K 2, B— Kt 5 ; 

16 P — B 3, Q R — Q sq, &c., and again White's defence is 
difl&cult. However, these latter variations are more useful 
in showing the resources of Black's game than otherwise. 
To demonstrate a certain win for him would transcend the 
limits of opening analyses. 

II. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 P— Q4 PxP 

4 KtxP Kt— B3 

A safe and eimple defence springs from this move. If 4 ... . 
Q — E 5, White would preferably not defend by 5 Q — B 3, but con- 
tinue his attack by 5 Kt — Kt 5, with ample compensation for the 
Pawn. 

5 KtxKt - KtPxKt 

6 B— Q 3 P— Q 4 

There is nothing gained by attacking the Knight, — 6 P — K 5, 
Q— K 2 ; 7 Q— K 2 ; Kt— Q 4 ; 8 P— Q B 4, Kt— Kt 3, Ac. 

7 Q— K2 PxP 

Again— 7 P— K 5, Kt— Kt 5; 8 B— K B 4, B-QB4; 9 Castles, 
P— Kt 4 ; 10 B— Kt 3, P K E 4, Ac, White being on the defence. 

8 BxP KtxB 

9 QxKt+ Q— K2 

Even game; the freedom of Black's Bishops compen- 
sating for the disaiTangement of his Pawns. 
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As said, the defence beginning 4 . . . . Q — E 5 is con- 
sidered too hazardous, and is therefore little favoured in 
practice. Black wins a Pawn at the outset, it is true ; but 
on the other hand he foregoes the privilege of Castling ; 
and is for a long time restricted to purely defensive tactics. 
The following is perhaps one of the best continuations, 
— 4 . . . . Q— E 5; 5 Kt— Kt 5, QxP+ ; 6 B— K 2, 
B— Kt 5+; 7 B— Q 2, K— Q sq; 8 Castles, BxB; 

9 Kt X B, Q— K B 5 ; 10 P— Q B 4, &c., and the attack 
seems worth the Pawn. White may also play 5 Kt — K B 3, 
but this is scarcely so strong as 5 Kt — Kt 5, given above. 

• 

III. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 
3P— Q4 PXP 

4 B— B 4 B— B 4 

Letting the Pawn stay — the Scotch Gambit. Other moves for 
Black, such as 4 ... . Q — B 3 and 4 . . . . B — Kt 5 + , are less 
satisfactory. 

5 Castles Kt— B 3 

If 5 P— B 3, then 5 . . . . Kt— B 3, or 5 ... . P— Q 3— aGiuoco 
Piano ; of course, if 5 . . . .PxP; 6BxP + ,KxB; 7 Q— Q 5 + , 
(fee, White would get on very well. But this would be good for Black : 
5 Kt— Kt 5, Kt— E 3 ! ; 6 Q— E 5, Q— K 2 (if 6 ... . Kt— K 4 ? ; 
7 Kt— K 6 !, the defence will fail) ; 7 Castles, P— Q 3 ; 8 P— K E 3, 
B — Q 2, — and Black will be able to safely Castle Q E, with advan- 
tage. Again, varying at the sixth move : 5 Kt — Kt 5, Kt — E 3 ! ; 
6KtxBP, KtxKt; 7BxKt + ,KxB; 8 Q— E 5 + , P— Kt 3 ; 9 
Q X B, P — Q 4, &c , and Black will have a fine game. For 10 PxP, 
E— K sq + (or 10 Q X P (Q 5) Q x Q ; 11 P x Q, Kt— Kt 5) ; as well as 

10 Castles, P x P (or even 10 ... . B — K 3), would be in his favour.: 
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White neglects his general development for the sake of a partial 
attack which comes to nothing. 

6 P— K 5 P— Q 4 

A position in the Max Lange Attack, common to the Ginoco Piano,. 
Two Knights' Defence, King's Bishop's Opening, &c. If not agree- 
able, it may be avoided by 5 ... . P — Q 3, in place of 5 ... . 
Kt — B 3 above. See TV. next following. 

7 PxKt PXB 

Another, and perhaps on the whole a better line of play for White,. 
7 B— Q Kt 5, Kt— K 5 ; 8KtxP,B— Q2; 9BxKt, i&c. But the 
attack as here carried on (i.e., by 7 P X Kt, &c.), is plausible and 
usual, and needs to be considered. 

8 E— K sq + B— K 3 

Or, 8 ... . K— B sq; 9 PxP + , KxP; 10 Kt— K 5, Ac; or,. 
White may leave the Pawn, in favour of 9 B — Kt 5, and attack will 
be troublesome. 

9 Kt— Kt 5 Q— Q 4 

If 9 Qx P ? {or Q— Q 2 ?) a Piece is lost,— 10 Kt x B, P x Kt ; 

IIQ— E5 + ,&c. 

10 Kt— Q B 3 Q— B 4 

11 Q Kt— K 4 B— Kt 3 

If 11 P— K Kt 4, the reply should be 11 ... . Q— Kt 3. For if 

11 . . . . Q X P (B 3), then 12 Kt— Q 5, Q— Q sq; 13ExB + ,PxE; 

14 Kt X K P, and Black is in great difficulties. (See under Giuoco 
Piano, p. 355.) 

12 Kt— Kt 3 Q— Kt 3 

But if now 12....QxP;13 Kt — E 5 ! there would be trouble^ 
in the camp. For instance : 13 . . . . Q — Kt 3 ; 14 Kt x B, P x Kt ;. 

15 E X P + , &c., with advantage to White. 
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13 KtxB PxKt 

14 ExP+ K— Q2 

15 Kt— E 5 Q E— K sq 

16 Kt— B 4 Q— B 2 

If 16 P X P, then 16 .... Q X E, threatening mate. As 
it is, Black has the better game. His King will be in safety 
'On the Queen side, with strong counter attack in prospect. 
White, in fact, has no good way of going on from this 
point. Whether he exchanges Pawns or Eooks, willingly 
or not, the turn will be against him. His attack is 
exhausted, with development in favour of his adversary. 

IV. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 p_Q4 PxP 

4 B— B 4 B— B 4 

Goring Gambif.— Offers another Pawn, 4 P— B 3, P x P ; 5 B— Q B 4, 
Kt— B 3 ! ; 6 Kt x P, B— Kt 6, &c. Black holds the Pawn safely 
enough. Bat if he takes the third Pawn, instead of playing the Knight? 
he risks somewhat unnecessarily. Compare Danish Gamhitj Sec. II. 
Other moves are 4 . . . . P — Q 4 and 4 . . . . P — Q 6, declining 
the Gambit; but it is best to make sure of one Pawn and resume 
-development as above. 

5 Castles P— Q 3 

As previously suggested, 5 P — B 3, turning into a safe Giuoco 
Piano, is probably better for White. Compare III. last preceding. 

6 p_B 3 B— K Kt 5 

Stronger than 6 . . . . P x P, or 6 . . . . Kt— B 3 ; giving White 
attack from 7 Q — Kt 3, or from 7 P x P, with a powerful centre. 
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7 Q— Kt3 BxKt 

Playing for counter attack ; 7 . . . . Kt — R 4 would be more 
defensive. 

8 BxP+ K— Bsq 

9 BxKt ExB 

10 P X B P— K Kt 4, and Black 

has the advantage. White will have great difficulty in 
putting his Queen's Pieces to work ; and, at the same 
time, in properly defending his King — whose situation is 
really dangerous. Of course White may defer B x Kt (as 
at 9), or otherwise vary his play after 7 Q — Kt 3 ; but his 
attack with Queen and Bishop is feeble, and in every case 
the tie up on his Queen side should prove imfavourable. 
The following are probable continuations : (a) 11 K — R 
sq, Q— B3; 12 P— K B4, Kt PxP; 13QxP,Q— Kt4; 
14 QxE + , Kt— Q sq; 15 P— K 5, P— B 3, and wins ; 
(&) 11 Q— Q sq, Q— Q 2; 12 P— Kt 4, B— Kt 3; 13 
B— Kt 2, P— Q 6; 14 QxP, Kt— K 4; 15 Q— K 2, 
Q— E 6; 16 Kt— Q 2, P— Kt 5, and should win speedily. 
Or, if 11 Q x Kt P, Kt— K 4, Ac, or 11 Q— K 6, E— Kt 
3, &c., Black*s attacking force would probably prove 
irresistible. 

Two Knights* Defence.— I P— K 4, P— K 4; 2 Kt— 
K B 3, Kt— Q B 3 ; 3 B— B 4, Kt—B 3. White may 
treat this as a form of the Giuoco Piano, by continuing 
4 P — Q 3, or he may compel Black to a Gambit, by 4 Kt 
— Kt 5, but this last is rather dubious policy. Because, 
in nine cases out of ten, this is just what the second player 
wants ; to have the attack, a durable attack, even at the 
cost of a Pawn. In fact, it is a question whether White's 
manoeuvres to gain the Pawn should not be considered 
premature. In return he is at once called upon to face a 
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dangerous assault in a position so poorly developed that 
error may easily occur, and may easily prove fatal. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 Kt— B 3 

4 Kt— Kt 5 P— Q 4 

It may be remarked, 4 P — Q 3 is a safe and strong move. But 
4 Kt — B 3 is hardly so good. To that the reply may be 4 ... . 
Kt X P. Then whether Kt x Kt immediately, or 5 B x P + , the timely 
advance .... P — Q 4 will give Black a fair game. A similar thing 
may happen in the Petroff or Russian Defence. But, as a reply to 
4 Kt — Kt 5, it may be observed that 4 . . . . Kt x P is inferior. 
White can then take the Pawn, checking, and follow with 6 P — Q 4, 
with advantage. 

5 P X P Kt— Q E 4 

Here Black enters on the Gambit, his best course. If 5 ... . 
KtxP, then 6KtxBP, KxKt; 7Q— B3 + ,K— K 3; 8 Kt— B 3, 
Kt— K 2 ; 9 P— Q 4, P— B 3 ; 10 B— K Kt 5, P— K R 3 ; 11 B x Kt, 
B X B ; 12 Castles Q B, and the chances are decidedly with White. 
Or 8 ... . Kt— Kt 5 ; 9 Q— K 4, P— Q Kt 4 (if 9 . . . . P— B 3 ; 
10 P— Q R 3, Q -R 4 ; 11 P X Kt, Q X R ; 12 Castles, Ac, Black will 
probably lose, the difference of a Rook in his favour notwithstanding) 
10 B— Kt 3, P— B 4 ; 11 Kt X P, B— R 3 ; 12 P— Q R 4, R-B sq 
13 P— Q 3, P— B 5 ; 14 P X P,"Kt— B 3 ; 15 P— B 5 + , Q Kt— Q 4 
16 Q— K 2, BxP; 17 Castlcs, and White has the advantage. 
Countless attempts have been made to prove that the supei ior force 
should win (after 6 Kt x B P) ; but, up to the present, they have all 
come to nothing. The position of Black's King seems to be too much 
against him. Even if he manages to survive the direct attack, there 
is a drain of force (in the shape of Pawns) which almost does away 
with the advantage of the Piece, reducing him to practical equality in 
that respect, with 'po&iiion still persisting in favour of his opponent. 

6 B— Kt5+ P— B3 

Or, 6 P— Q 3, P— K R 3 ; 7 Kt— K B 3, P— K 5 ; 8Q— K2,KtxB; 
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9 P X Kt, B— Q B 4; 10 P— K R 3, Castles; 11 Kt— R 2, P— Q Kt 4; 
12 Kt~Q B 3, &c. In the result White cannot hold the Pawn. 

7 PxP PxP 

8 B— K 2 P— K R 3 

It is best to retreat tbe Bishop as above. Both 8 B — R 4 
and 8 Q — B 3 are inferior, because the comparative insecurity of the 
Bishop or Queen adds to the dangers of the attack which has now to 
be met in return for the Pawn. 

9 Kt— K B 3 P— K 5 
10 Kt— K 5 Q— B 2 

Or, 10 ... . B— Q 3. But 10 .... Q—Q 5, though more formid- 
able in appearance, is not really so strong — time being lost subse- 
quently in forced movement of the Queen. 



11 P KB4 


B— Q3 


12 P Q4 


Castles 


13 P Q B 3 


P B4 


14 Kt— E 3 


P E3 



If there is advantage, either way, White has it. The 
chances are that by giving up the Pawn at the proper time 
he can either reverse the attack or come out with the better 
ending. This is the theory of the matter ; practically 
White has a hard road to travel. 

Other lines of play, varying at move 4, are : 1 P — K 4, 
P— K 4; 2 Kt— K B 3, Kt— Q B 3 ; 3 B— B 4 Kt— B 3 ; 
4 P— Q 4, P X P ; 5 P— K 5 [or 5 Castles, B— B 4; 6 
P— K 5, P— Q 4, &c. ; Max Lange Attack. Or 5 Kt— Kt 
5, Kt— K 4 ; 6 Q X P, Q— K 2 ; 7 Castles, P— K E 3, &c., 
as in Blackbume v. Pillsbury, Anglo-American Cable 
Match, 1897. Practically even game.], P — Q 4; 6 B — Q 
Kt 5, Kt— K 5 ; 7 Kt X P, B— Q 2 ; 8 B X Kt, &c., 
even game. 1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3, Kt— Q B 
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3 ; 3 B— B 4, Kt— B 3 ; 4 Castles, Kt X P ; 5 P— Q 4 
(or 5 B— Q 5, at once recovering the Pawn), P — Q 4; 6 
Q— K 2, B— K Kt 5 ; 7 P X P, Kt X K P ; 8 Kt— B 3, 

&c., with slight advantage to White. 

Bvssian (Petroff) Defence, — Black defends his Pawn 
indirectly by attacking that of his opponent. The Petroff 
makes a hard game, in which White, at best, can do 
little more than hold his original advantage of the move. 
In many respects it closely resembles the French. But it 
is easier to play, and does not afford so good a future, 
when the defence is established. K White gains nothing 
by his initial attack, he need have little fear in the ending ; 
his Pawn position not being in the least compromised, if 
that attack is prudently conducted. 

I. 

1 p_K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— K B 3 

3 KtxP P— Q3 

It is bad for Black to take the Pawn immediately. 3 . . . . Kt x P ; 

4 Q— K 2, Q— K 2 ; 5 Q x Kt, P— Q 3 ; 6 P— Q 4, P— K B 3 ; 7 P— 
K B 4, Kt— Q 2 ; 8 Kt— Q B 3, B P x Kt ; 9 B P x P, P x P ; 
10 Kt— Q 5, Kt— B 3; 11 B— Kt 5 + , P— B 3; 12 KtxKt + , *c., 
with advantage ; White continuing' 13PxPorl3BxP + ,a8 Knight 
may or may not be taken by Qaeen. 

4Kt— KB3 KtxP 

The sacrifice, 4 Kt x B P is nnsonnd. Though White gets three 
Pawns for the Piece, the resulting position is such that they are not 
sufficient. 

5 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

If 5 P — Q 3, Kt — K B 3, &c., the game runs into a French — and 
equality. 
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6 B— Q 3 B— K 2 

Superior to 6 ... . B — Q 3. But 6 . . . . Kt — Q B 3 is a very 
good move. 

7 Castles Castles 

8 E— K sq Kt— K B 3 

If 8 P— B 4, then likewise 8 . . . . Kt~K B 3, and in the result 
the White Queen Pawn may be isolated. Black oannot well back up the 
Knight by ... . P — K B 4 ; for then important control over K 4 
would be lost. 

9 B— K B 4 Kt— B 3 

10 Q Kt — Q 2, and White has a good position. 



n. 

1 P— K 4 P -K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— K B 3 

3 P_Q4 PxP 

Here 3 Kt — B 3 would give us the Three Knights' Qame ; and this 
with reply 3 . . . . Kt — B 3 the Four Knights* Qame, If then 4 B 
— Kt 5, B — ^Kt 5, there would be the ** double Lopez " in the Four 
Knights' — an alarming compound of sterling solidity, the very sheet- 
anchor of safety. Continued 5 Castles, Castles ; 6 P — Q 3, P — Q 3, 
&c., it produces a sort of Giuoco-Lopez, of a dreary character, stronjly 
tending to a draw. (Compare version of Buy Lopez, p. 343.) For 
3 B— B 4, KtxPj 4 Kt— B 3, &c. (Boden-Kieseritzky) see King's 
Bishop's Grame, Sec. II. 

:' 4 P— K 5 Kt— K 5 

5 QXP P— Q4 

Concerning 5 Q — K 2, see III. next following. This 5 Q x P is. 
simpler and perhaps better for White. 
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6 PxPe./). KtxQ P 

7 Kt— B 3 Kt— B 3 

8 Q— K B 4 B— B 4 

If 8 ... . B— K 2 ; 9 B— Q 3, Castles ; 10 Castles, B— K 3 ; 11 
B — Q 2. Black finds difficulty in going on well. The location of his 
King Knight is noticeably unfavourable. 

9 B— Kt 5 B— K 2 

Of course 9 . . . . Kt x B would be bad, — would lose the exchange, 
at least; andifO . . . . BxP; 10BxKt + ,PxB; 11 Kt— Q 4, the 
attack would be troublesome. 



10 Kt— Q4 




B— Q2 


11 BxKt 




BxB 


12 KtxB 




PxKt 


13 Castles 




Castles 


White is 


to be 
TTT. 


preferred. 


1 P K4 




P— K4 


2 Kt— K B 3 


Kt KB 3 


3 P Q4 




PxP 



If 3 . . . . KtxP; 4B— Q3, P— Q4; SKtxP, B-K3; 6 Q— 
K 2, &c.. Black will be at some slight disadvantage ; as " the move '* 
really tells against him, where the King is involved, especially before 
Castling. 

4 P— K 5 Kt— K 5 

5 Q— K2 B— Kt5 + 

There is clear violation of principle in 5 Q — K 2 — blocking of 
Bishop and Queen on file with King. But it is fairly expedient in the 
circumstances, giving Black business of his own ; for his Knight and 
Bishop (after check) must be looked to, being in no small danger. If 
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5 . . . . Kt— B4; 6KtxP,B— K2; 7Kt— QB3; Castles; 8 B— 
K 3, with perhaps Castles Q E, White would have a commanding 
position. 

6 K— Q sq P— Q 4 

Of course he does not retreat. For if 6 . . . . Kt — B 4, then either 
7 B — Kt 5, or 7 P — Q E 3, &c., would be virtually decisive. 

7 PxPe.i?. P— KB4 

8 PxP QxP 

If 8 Kt— Kt 5, Castles ; 9 Kt x Kt, P x Kt (or 9 Q— B 4 + , K— 
E sq; 10 QxB, P— B 4; or 10 Kt— B 7 + , BxKt; 11 Q x E, 
BxP,&c.); 10 Q— B 4 + , K— E sq; 11 QxB, E x P, &o.. White 
incurs grave danger. His King will be called upon to sustain a 
formidable attack from the mass of force which may be directed 
against him, — practically a fearsome ordeal, for which his material 
gain has been found scant compensation. At least this is the present 
view of the matter. 

9 KtxP Kt— QB3 

Or 9 ... . Castles; 10 P— K B 3, E— Q sq; 11 P— B 3, and 
White should wriggle out safely, with benefit of a Pawn. 

10 KtxKt PxKt 

11 P— K B 3 B— E 3 

12 P— Q B 4 - Castles (Q E) + 

If 12 Q X B, Kt— B 7 + ; 13 K— K 2, Q— K 4 + ; 14 B— K 3, P— 
B5; 15QxP + ,K— K2; 16 Q— Kt 7 + , K— B 3 ; 17 Q— B 6 + , 
B — Q 3 ; 18 Q — B 3, Kt x E, Ac, though White would have a couple 
of Pawns for the exchange, the position would not be in his favour. 

13 K — ^B 2, and, again, White should hardly 
fail in holding the Pawn, with prospects of a winning 
ending. The foregoing are fair indications of the general 
tendencies of this fighting defence. 

Greco Counter Gamhit, — Differing in many respects 
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from the Russian Defence, the bottom notion of this 
(2 . . . . P — K B 4) is the same. It is a bold attempt 
to usurp the prerogative of attack, ordinarily and as of 
right conceded to the first player. As in other similar 
cases. White should exercise himself in all due patience. 
It is easy for him to expect too much, and the danger of 
trying for it is not small. Advantage in position, 
naturally accruing from his opponent's rashness, should 
be the first thing sought, not any immediate gain of 
material, which, indeed, is no proper outcome of this 
adventurous game. 

I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 P— K B 4 

3 B— B 4 P— Q 3 

In all probability, White best plays his Bishop thus. If he accepts 
the Gambit, 3 P x P, he cannot well maintain the Pawn, as if defend- 
ing in the King's Grambit, because his Knight is in the way. E.g., 
3 P X P, P— Q 3 ; 4 P— K Kt 4, P— K E 4, &c., and Black will have 
none the worst of it. Again, 3 Kt x P leads to no appreciable differ- 
ence, but may give rise to play so complicated that anything may 
happen. Of a multitude of plausibilities this may be cited : 3 Kt x P, 
Q— B3; 4P— Q4,P— Q3; 5Kt— B4, PxP; 6 Kt— B 3, Q— Kt3 ; 
7 P— B 3 (7 Q— K 2, Kt— K B 3, and White blocks his Bishop, while 
Black will still be able to hold the menaced Pawn), PxP; 8 Q x P, 
Kt— Q B 3 ; 9 Kt— Kt 5, B— Kt 5 I Now if White takes Pawn 
checking, he will lose a Piece ; if he plays 10 Q — K 3 + , then 10 
.... K — Q 2 ; and, otherwise, Black can Castle with good prospects. 

4P— Q4 PxQP 

If 4 . . . . P X K P ; 6 Kt X P, P X Kt (or 5 . . . . P— Q 4) ; 
6 Q — R 5 + , &c., White will have the advantage. His attack will be 

stronger than it is in the Damiano Gumbit {q.v.) ; because of the less 
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fayonrable sitaation of Black King Bishop Pawn for defence. But 
4 . . . . Kt — Q B 3 is feasible, and should occasion no greater 
inferiority than 4 . . . , P x Q P given above ; it would, in fact, give 
us a form of the Phalidojr, which, thoi^(h unfavourable, is not the most 
unfavourable to Black. 

5 Kt— Kt 5 . Kt— K E 3 

6 QxP Kt— B3 

and Black's difficulty as to Castling will verj likely 
prove troublesome. 



u. 




1 P K4 


P K4 


2 Kt~KB8 


P KB4 


3 B— B4 


PXP 


4 KtxP 


Q— Kt4 



If 4 ... . P— Q 4; 5 Q— B 5 + , P— Kt 3; 6 KtxP, PxKt; 
7 Q X B, K— B 2 ; 8 B— K 2, White must be careful. Being so, how- 
ever, he should keep the upper hand, by means of the exchange. 

5 Kt— B7 QxP 

6 Kr-B sq P-^ 4 

7 KtxR PxB 

8 Q— R 5+ P— Kt 3 

9 Q X B P, and again the exchange should 
tell in White's favour. 

The Queen* s Pawn Counter Gambit is about equal to the 
Oreco, though perhaps not quite. so hazardous a game. 
Objections against it are, that if Black makes it a real 
Oambit, he has nothing to show for his Pawn; and, if 
otherwise, while he recovers the Pawn, the drift of develop- 
ment favours his opponent. 

c c 
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I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 P— Q 4 

3 PxP P— K5 

IfSKtxP, PxP; 4 P— Q 4, B— K 3, Ac, White will have Utile 
or no advantage. And if 3 Kt x P, P x P ; 4 B— B 4, Q— Kt 4 ; 5 
B X P + , K— K 2; 6P-Q4, QxP; 7 R— B sq, B— R 6; 8 B— Q B 
4, Kt— K B 3 (not 8 . . . . Q x R P ; 9 Q— R 5 ! with winninir 
complications for White) ; 9 B — B 4, and it is anybody's game. But 
(inthis),5KtxBP?QxKtP; 6 Kt x R (if 6 R— B sq, then 6 . . . . 
B — K Kt 5 ! wins more easily for Black), Q x R + (not 6 . . . . B — 
K Kt 5, because of 7 B— B sq !) ; 7 B— B sq, Kt— K B 3 ; 8 P— Q 8, 
B — R 6 ; 9 Q — ^K 2, and Black wHl win by exchanging Queens and 
Bishops, the imprisoned White Knight having no escape. Compare 
Greco Counter Gambit. There Black Queen Bishop is not so soon 
free, which makes all the difference. 

4 Q— K 2 B— K 2 

Or4 . . . . Q— K2; 5 Kt— Q 4, Kt— K B 3 ; 6 Kt— Q B 3, White 
holds the Fawn easily. Other defence, from Bishop, Knight, or 
Pawn, is also unfavourable ; and, in the result, Black must come out 
a Pawn behind. ' 

5 QxP Kt— KB3 

6 B— Kt 5+ B— Q 2 

If 6 ... . P— B 3, then 7 P x P ! The discovered check would be 
too much for Black were he to capture Queen. 

7 Q— K2 KtxP 

8 BxB+ QxB m 

9 P— Q 4 Castles 

10 Castles Kt— Q B 3 

11 P — B 4, with the better game. 
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II. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 P— Q 4 

The one admissible fundamental variation of the King's Knight's 
Game, 2 Kt — K 2, known as Alaj^irCs Attack^ is not generally good 
for White. As a variation, however, it is playable : — 1 P — K 4, 
P— K4; 2 Kt— K 2,Kt— QB3; 3Q Kt— B 3, B— B4; 4P— B4, 
P— Q 3 ; 5 Kt— E 4, B— Kt 3 ; 6 Kt x B, R P x Kt ; 7 P— Q 4, Kt— 
B 3. &c., with equality at least. The idea is to play a sort of Gambit, 
with no real risk of a Pawn. But K B 3 is the natural post for the 
King Knight ; both in attack and defenoe. An amusing instance of 

2 Kt — K 2 coming to grief (for which of course this move is only 
remotely to blame) :— 1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K 2, Kt— Q B S ; 

3 Q Kt— B 3,B— B 4; 4 Kt— Kt 3, P— Q 3 ; 5 P— Q 3, Kt— B 8; 
6 B— Kt 5, B— K 3 ; 7 Kt— K R 5, Castles ; 8 Kt— Q 5 ?, Kt x P • ; 
9 B X Q, B X P+ ; 10 K— K 2, B— Kt 5 {or Kt— Q 5), mate ! 

3 PxP QxP 

This is doubtless Black's best move here. As already shown, 
3 . . . . P — K 5 proves unsatisfactory ; and if otherwise a (Gambit 
be ventured, 3 . . . . B— Q 3, then 4 P— Q 4, P— K 5 ; 
5 Kt— K 5, Kt— K B 8 ; 6 B— Q B 4, Castles ; 7 Castles, Ac, White 
will have tiie superiority. 

4 Kt— B 3 Q— K 3 

Or 4 ... . Q — B 4 ; 5 B — B 4, and the game is less favourable 
for Black than is the Centre Counter Gambit, because of danger to 
his King Pawn. 

5 B— Kt 5+ B— Q 2 

If 5 ... . P— B 3; 6 B— R 4, and afterwards B— Kt 3, with 
advantage. Black's inferiority is owing to early and frequent move- 
ment of his Queen. 

c c2 



6 Castles P— Q E 3 

7 BxB+ KtxE 

8 P— Q 4 Caatlea 

9 El— K sq, with a slight advantage tol 
White. Something of this kind is about the best Bl&ck 1 
can expect from 2 . . . . P — Q 4 in the King's Knight's 
Game. (See the Centre Counter Grame, in which the 
defence is 1 ... . P — Q 4,) The comparatiTely simple 
character of the Opening should eonunend both of these 
-games to the inesperienced player. In order that surpris- 
ing losses, and, perhaps, crushing defeats, may neither 
dismay nor unnerve him at the outset, he will be well 
advised to risk little in complei development, especially 
while feeling his way to confident Btrat«gy in defence. 
Prom this standpoint, 1 . . . . P— Q 4 may be looked 
upon as a unwermlly good move. It at once precludes a 
number of hazardous positions otherwise arising, thus 
enabUng the weaker player to make a stronger resistance, 
carrying him beyoud the bounds ot development intowhatj 
should be the more assured regions of the middle game. 

FhUidor's Defen.ee.— 1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt-K B 3l 
P — Q J. M. Arnous de Riviere, in his Traile-Manitel d 
des Echecs, Paris, 1892, says (p. 87); "M. Mason a eci 
lanotc suivante: 'Cette defense, durant nn temps popiih 
et la favorite du grand Philidor, est maintenant p 
detajssee, Manquant de hardiesse elle prL-sente ] 
ressources pour la eontre-attaque et elle impose ce: 
autres prescriptions dont les efEets se font sentir bien a 
que lea coups du debut sont a^heves et passes.' 

" Cette appreciation est juste, mais avec un pen ti'op H 
s^erit«; nous croyons que la defense Philidor est i 
moins egale ti la Sicilienue et aus defenses iriY'guliere 
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mais nous lui prcft^rons assurement les defenses 
classiques." 

The note quoted was written some years ago, and it ia 
satisfactory to find that, in substance, it meets with the 
approbation of such an eminent authority as M. de I^Yiere. 
The specific objection to the defence associated with the 
memory of his great compatriot is that it obstructs the 
action of the King Bishop; with the consequence that 
Black's conmiand of the board is inferior during the early 
part of the game. It is true, in the French Defence there- 
is similar obstruction as regards the Queen Bishop, but 
this is not so serious a matter ; that Piece being naturally 
much less concerned in aU King Pawn Openings than is its. 
companion, especially as an attacking force. This goes far 
to account for neglect of the Philidor in contests betweeir 
strong and equally matched players. The following aare 
fair specimens of this defence : (a) 1 P — ^K 4^ P — K4 ; 
2Kt— K B 3, P— Q 3; 3 P— Q 4, PxP; 4QxP, B— 
Q 2 ; 5 B— K 3, Kt— Q B 3 ; 6 Q— Q 2, Kt— B 3 ; 7 Kt— 
B 3, B— K 2 ; 8 Castles, Castles ; 9 Kt— K sq, Kt— K 4 ; 
10 P— B 3, or 10 P— B 4, and if anything White is to be 
preferred. 

If, in the above, 4 . . . . Kt— Q B 3, White pins, 5 B— Q Kt 5, 
with advantage ; but 4 . . . . Kt — K B 3 is safe enough — about 
equivalent to 4 ... . B — Q 2. 

(6) 1 P— K 4, P— K 4; 2 Kt— K B 3, P— Q 3; 3 P 
— Q 4,PxP ; 4 KtxP, Kt— K B 3 ; 5 Kt— Q B 3, B— 
K 2 ; 6 B— Q 3, Castles ; 7 Castles, B— Q 2 ; 8 B— 
KB 4, Kt— B3; 9 KtxKt, BxKt; 10 Q— K 2, Kt— 
Q 2 ; 11 Kt— Q sq, Kt— K 4 ; 12 Kt— K 3, and the 
game may be considered even. 
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For his third move, White may play B — B 4 or Kt — B 3, 
but 3 P — Q 4 is generally allowed to be more forcible. 
At his fourth move, Q x P is usually preferred to Kt x P. 
The Knight is just as well at B 3, while the Queen goes 
into fairly good play, expediting Castles Q E, should that 
manoeuvre be deemed advisable. 

(c) 1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3, P— Q 3 ; 3 P 
— Q 4, P— K B 4; 4 PxK P (4 B— B 4, Kt— Q B 3, 
making a position in the Greco Coimter Grambit, is hardly 
so good for White), B PxP; 5 Kt— Kt 5, P— Q 4 
6 P— K 6, Kt— K E 3; 7 Kt— Q B 3, P— B 3 

8 KtxEP, BxP (or 8 ExKt; 9 Q— E 5+, &c.) 

9 KtxB, KxKt; 10 KtxK P, &c., with advantage to 
White. Or, in this, 6 . . . . B— B4; 7 Kt— Q B 3, 
Q— B 3; 8 K KtxK P, PxKt; 9 Q— E 5 + , Ac, 
with advantage to White. And similarly in other varia- 
tions. This Counter Gambit, formerly thought fairly 
practicable, is almost demonstrably unsoimd. 
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THE KING'S BISH0F8 GAME. 

Practically, and at its best from the first player's point I 
of yiew, this tranapoaes into the King's Knight's Game— 
Giuoco Piano in which the parties should soon come upon J 
level terms. The older theory favoured 2 B — B 4, partly J 
because it directly attacks the weak spot K B 2 in 
adverse lines, and piartly because it reserves power over tha I 
Gambit; does not preclude early P — K B 4, a manceuvre to I 
which undue importance was formerly assigned. A similar J 
idea, with regard to the Gambit, is evident in the Que 
Knight's Game; and indeed it seems to be more feasible j 
there than in sequence to the play o£ the Bishop. But the I 
Gambit becomes no stronger by delay ; and otherwise the 1 
ilefence is more easily eqiial to the oeoasion. 



1 P— K4 

2 B— B 4 



P— K-* 
Kt— K B 



The Btrliii Defence. Perliapa thp best at Block's oonmund ; ;at I 
■11U17 oonHider 2 . . . . Kt— Q B S equally raliable. 

The Calabrcse Counter Oamhit. 2 . . . . P— K B 4 la inferior, u 
might be readily euppoaed ; for than 3 F — Q 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 4 P~B 4, 1 
to. i or, simply, 3 Kt— K B 3, tranapoBing into t)ie Greoo Connter \ 
Ghunbit (p. 384), with esceUont proBpeots for Wliit«, Donbttul, 
3BxKt,BxB; 4 Q— R 5 + , P— Kt 3 : 5 g ~ R P, K— Kt 3, 4,0. 
— Blank's dOTeiopment being gnperior, fully oumpeuaating tor tbe- j 
muBisg Pawn. But the following-, in whi<.'h too iDQch la attempted, J 
isbad: 3B-Kt, B«B, 4P<P. P— Q4: 5 Q— R 5 + , P— Kt 3; I 
flPxP, ExP; 7 P— Q 3, B— K Kt 5 i 8 Q . R P, Q-B 3 ; 9 Q « P. I 
Kt— B 3; 10 QxKt P, R_Q Kt sti : 11 Q-E 6, B-B 
IIQ— B4, R— Q KtS: 13 Q— R3,R -. K Kt P. and BlacL ahould win, 1 
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This is an example of the sort of thing liable to occar when the Queen 
ventures far afield. 

3 p_Q 3 B— B 4 

Of course the Gambit, 3 P — B 4, may be proposed. But this Black 
well meets, say by 3 ... . P' — Q 4, soon obtaining a very good posi- 
tion. If 3 Kt — Q B 3, the reply maybe 3 . . . . B— B 4, or 3 ... , 
Kt X P, as in the Vienna Ghbme. Then there is 3 P — Q 4, dealt with 
further on. Also 3 Kt — K B 3, producing a form of the Bussian 
Defence, perchance the Boden-SIieseritzky (p. 394), in which White 
should have no advantage. 

4 Kt— K B 3 P— Q 3 

Clearly enough, from this point affairs may take almost 
any turn in the Giuoco Piano, 5 B — ^K 3, 5 Kt — ^B 3, 5 
P — B 3, 5 Castles, and so on, with a fairly level game. 

Or, 
3P— Q4 PxP 

Better i^n 3 . . . . Kt x P. Black wants to play his Queen 
Pawn, sui^K>rted by the Knight, on occasion ; as, for instance, in the 
variation next below. 

4QxP Kt— B3 

If 4P— K5,P— Q4; 5 B— Kt 3, Kt— K 5 ; 6 Kt— K 2, P— Q B 4 
Ac; or 4 P— K 5, P— Q 4; 5 B— Kt 5 + , B— Q 2; 6 BxB + , 
K Kt X B ; 7 Q X P, Kt— Q B 3 ; 8 Q x Q P, K Kt x P, &c., all goes 
well with the defence. Or if White will not stir his Bishop at 5, but 
takes the Knight instead, it will be at the net expense of a Pawn. 

5 Q— K 3 B— K 2 

The Bisdiop is probably better in the neighbourhood of 
his- King; but 5 . . . . B- — ^Kt 5 + , to exchange or even- 
tually retire to Kt 3, is frequently played. Either way, 
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we have a version of the Centre Game, with practical 

equality. 

Or, 
3Kt— KB3 KtxP 

For 3 ... . Kt— B 3 see Two Knights' Defence (p. 372). And 
compare Boden-Kieseritzky below. 

4 P_Q 3 Kt— B 4 

To 4 Kt X P and 4 Q — K 2 the one reply, viz., 4 . . . . P — Q 4 is 
alike effective. White should do no more than recover his Pawn, 
with an even game. 



5 KtxP 


P— Q4 


6B— Kt 3 


KtxB 


7EPxKt 


B— Q3 


8P— Q4 


Castles 



Black stands well. 

The Boden-Kieseritzky Gambit, in which the Pawn is set 
against the attack, is as follows: 1 P — ^K 4, P — ^K 4; 
2B— B4, Kt— KB3; 3 Kt— KB3, KtxP; 4Kt— B3, 
KtxKt; 5 Q PxKt, P— K B 3 (5 . . . . P— Q B 3, to 
shut out the Bishop by 6 . . . . P — Q 4, is quite safe, but 
only equalises. The defence must beware of 6 Kt — Kt 5, 
&c.) ; 6 Castles, Q— K 2; 7 Kt— E 4, P— B 3 ; 8 Ktr-B 5, 
Q — B 4 ; 9 Q — R 5 + , K — Q sq (it is better not to inter- 
pose, because of 10 Q— R 4, &c.) ; 10 Q— B 7, P— Q 4, 
and, with due care, Black should be well able to hold his 
ground. If White plays 7 R— K sq, then 7 .... P Q 3 
or 7 ... . Kt — B 3 may be preferred. Black must look 
well to his King Pawn when thus attacked by Rook — 
not to allow any sacrifice complicating the position. 
So, previously, 5 . . . . P— Q 3 ? ; 6 Kt x P !, with 
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advantage ; hence the support, 5 . . . . P — K B 3, also 
guarding K Kt 4, a matter of importance — as above 
suggested. In every form of the attack, which naturally 
admits of great variety, thei:e appears to be something 
wanting, and in the result the defence should prevail. 

But the Gambit may be well avoided by the player not 
familiar with its intricacies. This can be done by 4 ... . 
Kt — Q B 3, transposing into a Four Knights', or Vienna 
Oame, or Russian Defence ; for in each of these the same 
identical situation is of frequent occurrence. For instance, 
1 P— K4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt—K B 3, Kt— KB 3 ; 3B— B4, 
Kt X P; 4Kt— B 3, Kt— Q B 3; 5 BxP+, KxB; 

6 KtxKt, P— Q 4; 7 Q Kt— Kt 5+ [if 7 K Kt— Kt 5 + , 
K— K sq ; 8 Q— B 3, Q— K 2, &c.. Black wins], K— Kt sq ; 
8 P — Q 3, P — K E 3, &c., with probable advantage to the 
defence. His King is fairly safe, and, with Eook and 
Bishop soon coming into good play, the position is not at 
all unlikely to turn in his favour. Or, varying at White's 
fifth move, 5 Kt X Kt, P— Q 4 ; 6 B— Kt 5, P x Kt ; 

7 Kt X P, Q— Kt4; 8 Kt X Kt, Q X B; 9 Kt— Q 4, 
Q — K Kt 4, and White is at some disadvantage. I'hen, 
again, if 5 Castles, Black replies 5 . . . . Kt x Kt, follow- 
ing with 6 . . . . Q — K_2, maintaining the Pawn. Or, 
he may continue 5 . . . . B — K 2, intending the kind of 
play ensuing upon 6 BxP + , or 6 Ktx Kt, already 
noticed. 

II. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 B— B 4 B— B 4 

The Classical Defence^ allowing full scope to the attack ; meeting it 
as it were upon its own terms. Black does well not to attempt to 
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establish a centre, after the manner of Philidor — 2 .... P — Q B 3 ; 

3 Q— K 2, Kt— K B 3 ; 4 P— B 4, &c. In this way White will 
probably obtain some advantage in a good form of the Gambit ; or 
othermse in having the Bishop file cleared for his Book after he has- 
Castled. 

3 P— Q B 3 Q— K 2 

The Gambit moTO is hardly good here. JS.gf., 3 P — ^B 4, B x Kt ; 

4 Q— R 5, Q— K 2 ; 5 B x Kt, Kt— Q B 3 ; 6 P— Q 3, Kt— B 3 ; and 
now if 7 Q— K 2, Kt— Q 5 ; or, 7 Q— Q sq, P— Q 4, Ac. ; White must 
defend. If 3 Kt— K B 3, of course 3 . . . . Kt— Q B 3, Ac.,— Giuow 
Piano. Also, if 3 Q— R 5, Q— B 3 ; 4 Kt— K B 3, P— Q 3 ; 5 Kt— B 3, 
P^-'B 3, Ac., the defence should prove adequate. 

White's object (in 3 P — Q B 3) is to establish a centre ; and this, 
the counter move of the Queen is well calculated to frustrate. The 
Lewis Counter Gambit^ 3 . . . . P — Q 4, is scarcely advisable. The 
Pawn is not easily recovered. Thus, 3 P — Q B 3, P — Q 4 ; 4 B x P 
(if 4 P X P, of course 4 . . . . B x P + ; with eventual 5 . . . . 
Q— R5 + , Ac.), Kt— K B 3; 5 Q— B 3, Kt x B ; 6 P x Kt, Castles ; 
7 Kt— K 2, P— B 4 ; 8 P— Q 4, P x P ; 9 Kt x P, and Black musi 
strive for material equality, which he may perchance fail to attain. 
This Counter Gambit, attributed to William Lewis, the leading player 
and Chess writer of his time — early nineteenth century — can be easily 
and almost indefinitely varied. But 5 Q — B 3 is best to hold the 
Pawn ; otherwise it naturally and quickly comes to an even game, a 
lively game, equally hazardous for both parties. 

4 Kt— B 3 P— Q 3 

The continuation 4....BxP+;5KxB, Q— B 4 + ; 6 P— Q 4, 
Q X B ; 7 Kt X P, Ac, is not good for Black. Neither is 4 ... . 
Kt — Q B 3, leading to a Giuoco Piano (p. 353), quite commendable. 

If 4 ... . Kt — K B 3, then, at the expense of a Pawn, White oaa 
get up a troublesome attack by 5 P — Q 4, with P — K 5 in due course* 
i.e.f after he Castles ; or else, if this attack be evaded, he can organise 
a strong centre, which may work to his ultimate advantage. Never- 
theless, 4 . . . . Kt — K B 3 may be considered equal to 4 ... , 
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P — Q 3 ; possibly its superior, in the hands of a bold and experienced 
player. 

5 Castles K1>-K B 3 

ft- 

The attack from 5 P— Q 4, PxPj 6 Kt— Kt 5, Kt— KB3; 7 
Q — B 5, &c., would be premature. Black plays his Knight now in 
oomparatiTC safety, because he can retreat his Bishop, keeping the King 
file closed, and White Pawn fixed at Q B 3, thus realising two of the 
main ideas inyolved in 3 ... . Q — K 2. Owing to the situation of 
the Qoeen there, the second player should, in mere prudence, be chary 
of engaging in open combination early in the jfame. 

6 P— Q 4 B— Kt 3 ! 

Now all depends upon how White proposes to go on ; 
but in no way should he arrive at any appreciable 
superiority. 

in. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 B— B 4 R-B 4 

3 Q— K 2 P— Q 3 

M'DonneUU Double QambU, 3 P— Q Kt 4, B x Kt P ; 4 P— B 4, 
P X P ; 5 Kt — K B 3, P — Q 4, Ac, makes about an even game. It 
13 simpler for Black to decline it — ^to refuse the second Pawn by 
4 . . . . P— Q 4. Then 5 P x Q P (if 5 B x P, of course 5 . . . . 
P— QB3; and, probably, 6 .... Q— Q 5, &c.), P— K5; 6P— QB3, 
B — Q B 4, &c., with Blatk for choice. 

4 P— B 4 Kt— K B 3 

This 4 P — B 4, which may also come in after 3 P — Q 3 and 3 
P — Q B 3, is the Lopez Qambit. Black declines it, because, if 4 ... . 
P X P ; 5 Kt — ^K B 3, &c., he wjuld hardly do -well in backing up 
the Gambit Pawn, havingr moved out his Bishop ; so that White 
could soon gain time by P — Q 4, with strong attack in prospect. 
Neither would the following be expedient, 4 . . . . B x Kt ; 5 B x B, 
PxP; 6P— Q4, Q— R5+ ; 7P— Kt3. PxP; 8 Ex P, Ac. White's 
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auperior command of the field would probably more than compensate 
for the Pawn. 

5P— Q3 B— KKt5 

6Kt— KB3 Q— K2 

7PxP _ PxP 

8B— K3 QKt— Q2 

Even game. 



THE CENTEE GAME. 

I. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 P— Q 4 P X P 

3 Q X P Kt— Q B 3 

4 Q— K 3 Kt— B 3 

The Qneen is best posted at K 3, for the moment ; 4 Q — B 4, 4 Q — 
B 4, and 4 Q — Q 3 or Q sq are inferior. Black may well play 4k ... . 
B — K 2, bnt other moves seem less good. 

5 B— Q 2 P— K Kt 3 

The idea is to get out the Queen's Pieces quickly, so that by Castles 
Q B something may soon be made of the open file. 

6Kt— QB3 B— Kt2 

7 Castles . P— Q 3 

8 Kt— Q 5 B -K 3 

Even game. It is a question, however, whether Black's 
wing development, 5 . . . . P — K Kt 3, &e., is best. 
Returning to the fourth move, 

4 . : . . B— K 2 

5 B— Q 3 Kt— B 3 

If 5 Q— K Kt 3, Kt— B 3 ; 6 Q x Kt P ? R— K Kt sq ; 7 Q— B 6, 
B— Kt 3 ; 8 Q— K 3, Kt x P ! and Black will stand well. 
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6 Q— Kt 3 Caitles 

7 B—Q2 P— Q 3, with an ade- 
quate defence. White should be careful how he plays his 
King Knight or King Bishop Pawn, so as not to imperil 
his Queen* 

n. 

1 P—K 4 P— K 4 

2P— Q4 PxP 

3 QxP Kt— QB3 

Time gained ; a gennine example. An inferior force (exoeptionallj 
a Pawn) taldng the field, as of course ; compelling a superior force of 
the enemy to take other and no better ground. 

4 Q— K 3 Kt— B 3 

But, now, 4 . . . . P — Q Kt 3, to attack the Queen, would be a 
spurious gain of time. As, 4 . . . . P — Q Kt 3 ; 5 B — Q 2, B — Kt 3 ; 
6 Kt— Q B 3, B— B 4 ; 7 Q— Kt 3, Kt— B 3 ; 8 Castles (not 8 Q x 
Kt P, B— K Kt sq ; 9 Q— E 6, B x P + , Ac), and, though Bhiok has 
more Pieces out, his Bishops aim the wrong way ; .and what with the 
open Queen file, together with his readiness to attack in the centre or 
on the wing^s, the future of the position rests with White. 

5 P— K 5 Ktr-K Kt 5 

If 5 B — K 2, Black may interpose 5 . . . . Q — ^K 2, threatening 
6 . . . . P — Q 4, Ac, in counter attaok ; obstruction of the Bishop 
being only an apparent violation of principle, if the possibilities and 
disabilities of the situation be fairly brought into account. For 
instance, 5 B— K 2, Q— K 2 ; 6 Kt— Q B 3, P— Q 4 ; 7 PxP, Kt— 
Q Kt 5, &c., with for Black an easy game. 

6 Q— K 4 P— Q 4 

7 PxP+ B— K3 

8 B— K 2 Kt— B 3 

Or,8PxP, Q— Q8 + ; 9 KxQ,KtxP + ; 10 K— K sq, Kt x Q, Ac, 
good for Black, the Pawn in excess against him signifying nothing. — 
Prof, B0rgtr, 
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9 PxP QxP 

10 Q— Q E 4 B— Q B 4 

And Black'e aaperior development Beema ample compen-l 
aatioa for the miBsinK Pawn. 

The attack iu the Ct'ntre Game ie not of an enduring I 
character. It ie gometinieH Taried into what is called the 

Danuh (or Northern) Oambit, running thuB ; — 

1 P— K 4, P— K 4 

2 P— Q 4 P X P 

3 P— Q B 3 P X P 

. 4 B— Q B 4 Kt— K B 3 



Ttiere a mn<ili hanrd In taking th 


third Pawn, bnt it may be done. 


The defonoe may also be shaped difPereoUj b j 1 . . . . P— B 7,»Bo<.d 






S P— K5 


P— Q4 


6 B— Kt 5 + 


B~Q2 


7 BxB + 


KEt X B 


8 Q X P 


Kt— Q B 3, and if therd 



is advantage either way, Black has it. 

Versions of the Centre Game turning on 3 B — Q B 4tM 
and 3 Kt'^K B 3 are closely allied to certain forme of thaff 
Giuoco Piano, the King's Bishop's, and the Scotch €19106,^ 
not the strongest for WLit«. For example, 3 B — Q B 4,9 
B— B 4. [Or, of course, 3 . . . . Kt^-Q B 3, or 3 . 
Kt — K B 3, &c., running on good lines already examined.]li 
4 BxP-l-, KxB; 5 Q— R 5 + , P— Ki. S; 6 QxB ' 
Kt — Q B 3, and, as in other cases of this sort of attack, 
want of Castling is small hardship for Black, being f 
compensated by more forward development. 



SECTION ni. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL FORMS. 

THE KING'S GAMBITS. 

1 P— K 4, P— K 4; 2 P— K B 4. 
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THE KING'S GAMBITS. 
Aside from other Pawn moveB— 2 P— Q 3, 2 P— 



! B 3, 



2 P — K Kt 3, Ac, all aafe enough for the first player, 
there is 2 P — K B 4, origin of the Tarious King's Gambits, 
which may be briefly dealt with here. In the main, these 
QambitB are regarded as unsound, and in consequence they 
occupy no very conspieuous place in preaent day play. In 
what is probably the strongest of them, the Bishop's 
Gambit, there are many defences speedily establishijig 
equahty ; and there is always the danger of counter attack 
upon the Gambit player's King, weakened in position by 
the sacrifice of one of his naturally protecting Pawns. 

King'tBwhop's Gam6i(.— IP— K4.P— K4; 2P— KB-t, 
PxP; 3 B—B Jj.. First we take the old Clasiical 
Defence, which is hardly sufficient. 

I. 

3 . . . . Q— R 5 + 

4 K— B sq P— K Kt 4. 

5 Efc— Q B 3 B— Kt 2 

The fgllowinf is not bo tavourable to White!— 5 Kt— K B 3, Q—E i; 
6 P— Q4,B— Kt2; 7 Kt-B3,P— Q3: 8P— K5,PxPi BP— KB4, 
P— KR3; lOKt— Q5,K— Qaq; II K— Kt aq, Q— Kt 3; 12Kt it KP, 
Q— B 4: 13 Q— B 6, B X Kt, &u., kiiowa an Orimm'a Aliaek and now 
set aside as ■oBsoaiid. 

6 P— Q 4 Kt— K 2 

Here the Knight is bron^ht out ei) as not to abetriiot Bishop or 
Kinir Biahop Pawn, the ooniiter attacking advance of latter being K 
piDBpflctivel; g^iod mantBUTTe ; alBo. vrith a, view to later .... 
support of the G<>mbit Piivn, aa well aB to kvaid 
defandin([, aaj with 



Kt— K Kt a, 

diatarbance from P — K 5, &o. Otherwi-^, 
Qneen at home, in this open! 
Datnral post for tbia Knight. 



others, K B S, i 
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7 P— KKt3! PxP 

8 K— Kt 2 P— Kt 5 

Or, 8 ... . P— Q 4; 9 R PxP, Q— Kt 5; 10 QxQ, BxQ; 
11 B X Q P, P— Q B 3, Ac. Neither 8 . . . . P— Q 3, nor 8 ... . 
Q — ^B 3 is gfood for Black. 

9 PxP Q— B3 

10 QxP P— Q4 

If 10 .... Q X P, then probably 11 B x P + , &c., with a formidable 
attack. E,g,, 11 ... . KxB; 12 Q— B 5 + , Kt— Kt 3 (12 . . . . 
K— B aq ; 13 K Kt— K 2) ; 13 Kir— B 3 ; and the mass of White's 
forces will come into play, with every prospect of winning. 

11 P— K5 BxQ 

12 I^xQ BxP 

13 KtxP KtxKt 
MBxKt P— B3 

15 B— B 3 • B— B 4 

16 P — B 3, and White is to be. preferred. 

His seventh and eighth moves directly and indirectly 
threatening the Queen are attributed to Dr. Max Lange, 
and are very probably best met as above. 

The next is a fair working defence : — 

II. 

3 . . . . Kt — K B 3 

4 P— Q 3 ! P— Q 4 

5 P X P Kt X P 

6 Q— K 2 + B— K 3 

7 B X Kt Q X B 

8 B X P B— B 4 

9 Kt— K B 3 P— Q B 3 

If 9 B X P ? then 9 . . . . B x Kt ; 10 B x Kt, B— Q 5 ; 11 P— 
B 3, B X B ; 12 P X B, Q X Q P, Ac. 

D D 2 




10 Kt — B 3, and perhaps White has a slight 

advBJitH^. 



3 . . . . 


Kt^KB3 


4 Kt— Q B 3 


Kt-B3! 


5 Et^B3 


B— Kt 5 


G P— K 5 


P-Q4 


7 B— Kt5 


Kt— K 5 


8 Castka 


Castlee 


9 Kt^E2 


B— Kt5 


10 P— Q 3 


B— QB4-F 


11 P-Q4 


B— Kt3 


1-2 B X P 


P-B 3 


13 P-B 3 


P X P 


14 B X Kt 


KtP X B 


15 Kt X P 


B X Kt 


16 Q X B 


P— B4 



Fairly even. But the following, in which the Pawn is 
surrendered, has of late yeara come to be regarded as a 
stiD more forcible line of play for Black. Its immediate 
effect is to reverse the attack, though with what certain 
result (if SiUj) yet remains to be proved. 

ni. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 

3 B— B4 P— Q4 

If 3 P— Q 4 (PolcTio Qambit), Q— E 5 + ; 4 K— K 2, So. White 
will beinfarior. — (c/, Steinitz Gambit, p. 443.) SometiniBH, in reply to 
3 B— B 4, the Pawn ie cetnrned by 3 ... . P— Q Kt 4; bnt. on 
prinniple (nnd in fact), this opening out !□ the centre is atrODger. 
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4 BxP Q— ESH- 
Ef 4 P X p, Q— B 5 + ; 5 K— B sq, B— Q 3; 6 P— Q 4, Kt— K 2 ; 

7 B— Kt 3, P— K Kt 4 ; 8 P— B 4, P— Kt 3 ; 9 Kt— Q B 3, B— K B 4, 
Ac, Black generally gets^the best of it. The latter may play 4 . . . . 
Kt — K B 3, instead of checking, also a good defence. 

5 K— B sq P— K Kt 4 

6 Kt— Q B 3 B— Kt 2 

It is better to reserve the attack on the Queen by Kt — K B 3. But 
here Q— B 3 is often played. E.g., 6 Q—B 3, P— Q B 3 ; 7 Q— B 3, 
P — B 3 ; 8 P — Q 4, Kt — K 2, Ac, with about equal game. However, 
if 6 Kt — K B 3, Black should beware of the following: 6 . . . . 
Q— R 4 ; 7 P— K R 4, P— K R3?;8BxP+!QxB;9 Kt— K5 ! 
Q — B 3 ; 10 Q — R 5 + , K moves ; 11 Kt checks, &c., good for White. 

7P— Q4 Kt— K2! 

8 Kt— B 3 Q— E 4 

The attack P — K Kt 3 (see I., p. 403) anywhere here is not good. 
Black having moved his Queen Pawn, his Queen Bishop is available 
for counter attack, rendering the position of White King too insecure. 

9 P— K E 4 P— K E 3 

10 P— K 5 Castles 

Formerly, 10 Q — Q 3, or 10 K — Kt sq, would be preferred. Either 
gives occasion for play of extraordinary complexity ; but it has been 
found that neither quite enables White to recover his own, 1.0., 
material and positional equality. 

11 B— K 4 P— Q B 4 

12 Kt— K 2 Q Kt— B 3 

Equal game. 

Another line of defence which may be adopted with no 
disadvantage starts from 3 . . . . P — K B 4. In fact, the 
second player's choice of good defences is pretty wide. 
But that he has any one which may in every case be 
relied upon for a probably winning game has not yet been 
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shown. As for White, his range of attack is, of course^ 
correspondingly great. In most cases its dual nature 
must be carefully considered; for he has attack upon King- 
awe? Queen, when the game is fairly under way, after .... 
Q — E 5+ ; as appears from the foregoing, and examples 
here following. 

IV. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 

3 B— B 4 P— K B 4 

4 Kt-Q B 3 Q— E 5 + 

Or 4 Kt— K B 3 ; 5 P-K 5,Kt— K 5 ; 6 Kt— K B 3, P— Q3 ; 

7 P X P, Kt X P (Q 3) ; with perhaps Queen exchange and practical 
equality. 

5 K— Bsq PxP 

6 KtxP P— B3 

7 Kt— K B 3 Q— E 4 

8 Q— K sq ! K— Q sq ! 

9 Kt (K 4)— Kt 6 P— Q 4 

Now supposing 10 Q— K 6, Kt— B 3 ! ; 11 B— K 2, 
P — K E 3; Black should fear little. Thus, going on^ 
12 Kt— E 8, BxKt; 13 QxQ, KtxQ!; 14 PxB, 
Kt— Q 2 ; 15 P— Q 3, B— Q 3 ; White has still to recover 
the Pawn, and his prospect is not otherwise very en- 
couraging. Note, in this, if 13 ... . BxP+? ; 14 KxB, 
Kt X Q ; 15 Kt — K 5 !, there would be trouble for defence 
— the second Pawn being no good gain. 

V. 

4 Q—K 2 Q— E 5+ 

A hazardous continuation ;4....PxP?;5 Q — R 5 + , P — Kt 3 ; 
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6 Q— K 5 + , Q— K 2; 7 QxR, Kt— K B 3; 8 P— Q Kt 3! Ac. 
White has to be very caref al as to his Qaeen (and King) ; but a Book 
is a Book — he shoold somehow get through with the superior game. 

6 K— Qsq! PxP 

Moving the King thus gives his Book better action — as soon follows. 

6 QxP+ B— K2 

7 Kt— K B 3 Q— E 4 

Or, 7 P— Q 4, Kt— K B 3 ; 8 Q x B P, Ac, in process of equal 
simplification — dispensing with Queens. 

8 E— K sq ! Kt— Q B 3 ! 

9 BxKt ExB 

A prudent exchange. If Black were allowed to safely Castle K B, 
as he otherwise probably would, he might easily come to advantage. 

10 Kt— B 3 K— Q sq 

• White stands very well. 

What is known as the Bishop's Gambit (Limited), in 
which 3 B — K 2 is substituted for 3 B — B 4, calls for no 
extended notice. It is, however, more resourceful in 
defence than the open Gambit, and Black does well not 
to counter-attack too freely, especially by . . . . Q — E 6+, 
&c. Otherwise the defence is easy, 3 . . . . P — Q 4 ; 4 (if) 
PxP, Kt — K B 3, &c., being, perhaps, simplest and best. 

King^s KnighVs Gambit. — In this Black may well content 
himseK with purely defensive measures at the outset, or he 
may go in for counter attack if an early forward policy be 
deemed expedient. By playing his Knight at the third 
move, White allows the Pawn to be effectually supported, 
3 . . . . P — K Kt 4 ; a proceeding not admissible in the 
Bishop's Gambit, on account of 4 P — K E 4, if Black is 
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to aecure the auperior game. Then (3 Kt — B 3) he may 
either confine himself to properly maintaining the Pawn, 
or he may push on ... . P — Kt 5 ; leading to variatioDs 
called the Muaio, AJlgaier, KieBerititky, Salvio. &c., Gambita, 
according to the resultant tendency of the play on both sides. 



1 P— K4 
■2 P— K B 4 
3 Kt— K B 3 



P— K Kt 4 



Of comae tbedefeaoe may prooeod on otbor liniu from (Mb poiut. 
B.g., 3 . . . . B— K a ! 4 B— B 4, Kt— K B 3 ; 5 P— K 5, Kt— Kt 5 ; 
6 CastloB, P— Q 4. &o.— and sae IV. next FoUowiUK. Bnt the 
Cunningham Oambit. or, mthar, Defence, 3 . . . . B — K 2 ; 
4 B— B 4, B— H 5 + ; 5 K— B ati, Ac, U not good tor Black. The 
eooentrio matusuvre of fata Bishop will be against him. Yet if, instead 
of moving hin Kinjr, tbo Scat player doTiatas into the Three Pawns 
Oamftif, 5 P— K Kt 3, PxP; 6 CastleB, PxP+ ; 7 K— B aq. 
P— Q 1 ! : B B X P, Kt— K B 3, ic— howovar varied tlio attook, tha 
balance of advantage eboald incline to his oppoueut. 

4 B— B 4 B— Kt 2 

The simplast form of the King's Gamhit. This 1 . . . . B^Kt 2. 
with soon .... P — K R 3, ia the " classioal " datence, celjing upon 
die Bnperioritf of Pawns on the King side for a winning ending. 

5 Castles P— Q 3 

Or, 5 P— K E 4, P— K B 3; 6 P-Q 4, P— Q 3; 7 Q— Q 3, 
P— Kt 0; 8 Kt— Kt aq, Q-B 3 (7 Kt- B 3, P— Q B 3; 8 PxP, 
PxP; ExB, BxRI. Black holds the Pawn. Attack through 
further aaorifioe shonld not anoceed. 



6 P— Q4 

7 P— B3 



Better than 7 . 



P-KE3 
Q-K-2! 

. . Kt— K B 3 ; with probable S P— K G •. 
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9 Q— Kt 3, Castles; 10 KtxK P, Q^K sq; 11 Kt— Kt 6!, and 
Black can hardly escape some loss — perhaps a Pawn. 

8 Kt— E 3 P— E 3 

Or,8 P—K 5, PxP; 9KtxKP,BxKt; 10 R— K sq, B— K 3 ; 
defence easy. 

9 Kt— B 2 B— K 3 

10 B— Q 3 K Kt— B 3 

11 P— Q Kt 3 Q Ki^-Q 2 

12 P— KE3 Kt— Kt3 

Black should easily maintain the Pawn. White, it 
seems, can make little out of this form of the game, what- 
ever his procedure. For instance, 8 P — K Kt 3, P — 
Kt 5; 9 BxP, PxKt; 10 QxP, Kt— Q B 3; 11 Kt— 
Q 2, B— Q 2 ; 12 Q E— K sq. Castles, &c., and he has 
nothing to show for his missing Piece. Usually, however, 
he tries to break up the chain of Pawns by P — K E 4, and 
this gives rise to complications. Or Black may himself 
take the initiative, by 4 . . . . P — Kt 5, forcing the 
Muzio, or some other of the variations above mentioned. 
Each of these is also complicated, but all are considered 
more or less unfavourable to White. 

II. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 

2P— KB4 PxP 

3 Kt— K B 3 P—K Kt 4 

If 3 Kt— Q B 3, Q— R 5+ ; 4 K— K 2, P— Q 4 (or 3), &c.. Black 
takes the lead, as in the Polerio, mentioned in connection with the 
Bishop's Gambit (in.) foregoing. 

4 B— B 4 P— Kt 5 

5 Castles PxKt 

This is called the . Muzio Oambit ; but it has been traced back to 
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Polerio (1590), or thereabonts. White may give np the Bishop inateni 

of tLo Knight, 5B<P + ,KxB: 6 Kt— K 5 + . K— K aq ; 7 Q x P. 

Kt^K B3: 8 q»BP, P— Q 3; 9 Kt— K B3,^Ktaqi lOCaatleB. 

R— Kt 5; 11 Q— K 3, R«P; 12 Q— Kt 5, B— K 3, Ao., Blaok 

winning. It he refnBea to part with Bishop of Knight, then the latter 

1 to K S, a9 beet (F) ; *bat tbia is not inach better for bim than 

the naorifice by 6 Caatlee— playing for attack at all ooats. The query 

, Should not White rather retire 5 Kt— Kt'Hq, Hoeing that the 

ranceof Black Knight Fawn does not add to the efFsot of 5 ... . 

-B5 + F It wonld thee be a Bishop's Gambit, Blaob being two 

yes to the good. Bnt whether tbese wonld be good moTea — that is 

the Qneation. 

6 QyP Q— B3 

.... Q— K 8; 7 QxP, Q— B 4 + ; 8 P— Q 4, QxQ P + ; 
9B— K3, QxK B; 10 Q— K 5 + , Kt— K 2 : 11 QxE, &o„ with 
probable advantsge to White ; the eiohanKe and a Pawn, or move for 
the Piece, being do bad bargaiin in the circntnstanees. 



7 P— Q3 



P— Q4 



Or, 7 P— K 5, Q X P ; 8 P— Q 3, B— E 3 ; 9 Kt— B 3, Kt— K 2 ; 

10 B— Q a, Q Kt— B 3; 11 q E— K sq, Q— K B 4, 4o. Black 
wine. The fallowing are fair eiamplea of the tort of game to be 
eipected from U . . . . Q— K B 4 : Firal, 12 R— K 4, Caatlea ; 13 
B X P, B— Kt a [the Bishop ia wanted for defence of tLe King'] ; 14 
Q— K a, P— Q 4 ; 15 B X U P, Q— Kt 4 ; 16 P— K R 4, Q— Kt 3 ; 17 
Kt K P. Kt X Kt ; 18 B X Kt, B— B 4 ; 19 Q R— K B 4, B— K 3 ; 20 
B X B, P X B i 21 R— K 4, S n R + ; 22 K x B, R— B sq + : 23 K— Kt 
aq, Kt— Q fl, &o., and Blaok is to be preferred. Secondly, 12 Kt— Q 
5, K— q aq ; IS B— B 3, R— K aq ; 14 Kt— B 6, E— B aq ; 15 P— K 
Kt4, Q-Kt3: 16 P— K E 4, P— Q 4; 17 B x P. BxP; 18Q/B, 
QX Qi 19 Kt X Q, R— K Kt sq ; 20 B— B 3, P— K B 4, andshonld win. 



8 BxP 

9 B— Kt 3 



P~B3 



And Black will be able to get away o 
with a winniiig Huperiority. 
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in. 
1 p— K 4 p— K 4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— K Kt 

What is called the King*8 Book's Pawn*8 Gambit is not good for 
White--3 P— K B 4, B— K 2 ; 4 Kt— K B 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 5 P— Q 3, 
P — Q 4, &c., the advanoed Book Pawn proving a sonroe of weakness. 
This, or something very similar, may oconr in the Cnnningham 
Gambit, mentioned in I. preceding. 

4 B— B 4 P— Kt 5 

If 4 P — Q 4, Bosentreter Gambit, Black may continue 4 . . . . 
B — Kt 2, &o. There is not mnch to be got from 4 . . . . P — Kt 5 ; 
5Kt— K5, Q— E5 + ; 6P— Kt3, PxP; 7QxP, QxQ (if 7 . . . . 
P — Kt 7 + , &c., the new Queen is rather out of good play) ; 8 Kfc x Q, 
P— Q 4 ; 9 Kt— K 3, Px K P ; 10 Px P, and White will probably be 
able to equalise by recovery of the Pawn. 

5 P— Q4 PxKt 

The Koch or Ghulam Ka^aim variation of the Muzlo ; the idea being 
to press on without Castling. 

6 QxP P— Q4 

Timely .... P — Q 4 is the key to the defence against a multitude 
of attacks upon the King, and, as a rule, should be used at the very 
first opportunity. 

7 BxQP Kt— K B3 

8 Castles P— B 3 

9 BxP+ KxB 

A desperate sacrifice ; but retreat would evidently be little improve- 
ment. 

10 QxP B— Kt2 

11 P— K 5 Er— B sq 

12 P X Kt K— Kt sq 

And the attack is really over. 
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1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— K Kt 4 

For T»riatj'a aako, Blaat may omit 3 . . . . P— K Kt i, in faTonr 
of 3 ... . P— Q 4, or 3 . ... Kt— E B 3. Bnt from noitbor of 
these moTea sliould lio ilenre an; advantage to be oompBiFBd with that 
aGominK from the direct support of the Pawn. Tbua if 3 ... . 
P -Q 4; 4PxP, B— Q 5; 5 P— Q4,P— K Kt 4 ; 6P— B4,P— Kt3; 
7 B— Q 3, io, 1 or, 3 . . . . Kt— K B 3 ; 4 Kt— B 3. P— Q 4 j 5 
P, KtxPi 6 KtxKt, QxKti 7 P— Q 4, B-Q 8i 8 P— B 4, 
K 3+ ; 9K— B2, &o.i or3 . . . . P— K B 4; 1 P x P, P— Q 4, 
S P— Q 4, BkP; 6 BnP, Ac— with any reasonable nnmbor of 
playable vatiationa — the game may be oonsidered aa good for either 
party ; i.e., Whits does better than ho ought, sappoaing the tlieory of 
Qambit nnaonnilneiis to be admitted. 

4 B— B 4 P— Kt 5 

5 Kt^B3 PxKt 



The WDoimell Attank in the Mo. 


do. IngenionB, bnt 


6 QxP 


P— Q4 


Or, G . . . . P— Q 3 . 7 P— Q 


, B~K 3 ; and the 



7 B X P P— Q B 3 

If 7 Kt X P, then alao 7 . . . . B— K 3. AU Black lias to do at 
firet (and he fhoTtlii do no more) is to hring tlie attack to a stand ; at 
the same time preaerving some material eoperioritj. His turn comes 
in the ending. 

8BxP4- KxB 

9 P— Q 4 Kt— K B 3 

10 P— K 5 B— Kt 2 

11 BxP E^Ksq 

Again, by timely .... P — Q 4, and the return of one 
pf the Pieces, Black comes out with the better game. 
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Because of its recoguiaed unsoundiieBB, this opening is 
rarely adopted in important contests, for, in such, winning 
play and not brilliant play is the first object proposed. 
The insufficiency of the Muzio is prejudicial to all the 
King's Gambits, as restricting the attack, consequent upon 
the sacrifice of the Pawn at the second move, within far 
narrower limits than would be the case if the Knight could 
be safely abandoned. The moral eflect of the defeat of 
this brilliant onset is more or less against all Gambits, 
and goes far to account for the neglect of the old-time 
ingenious and dashing style in modem or present-day 
Chess. 

If White does not sacrifice, in defiance of 4 ... , P — 
Et 5, but goes forward with his Ejiight, the attack 
[Mtsses to Black as a matter of course ; or, better put, 
there ia attack and counter attack for a time, until the 
latter prevails. The following are examples : — 

Salvio GamM.— 1 P— K 4, P— K 4; 2 P— E B 4, 
P X P ; 3 Kt— K B 3, P— K Kt 4 ; 4 B— B 4, P— Kt 5 ; 
5 Kt— K5, Q— B5 + . 



Other moves for Blact are 6 ... . Kt— Q B 3 (b very good one), 
3 . . . . Kt— K R 3 (alao good), and 6 . . . . Kt— K B 3, this lattac 
leading only to equality. 

7 P— K Kt 3 Q— E fi+ 
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8 K— B 2 KI^K B 3 

9 BxP+ K— K2 

In saoh situations there is nearly always scarce time to attempt 
the Book by taking Pawn with Knight. 

10 B— Kt 3 Q— Kt 7+ 

IIK— K3 B— E3-f 

12 K— Q 3 R— B sq 

With advantage to Black. 

n. 

5 Kt— K5 Q— E54- 

6 K— B sq Kt— K R 3 

7 P— Q 4 P— B 6 

Or 7 .... Kt— B 3 ; or 7 .... P— Q 3. But the text 
<7 . . . . P— B 6) seems more forcible. To that, if 8 P— K Kt 3, 
then it may run, 8 . . . . Q— R 6+ ; 9 K— B 2, Q—Kt 7+ ; 

10 K— K3, P— KB4; 11 Kt— Q3,PxP; 12 Kt— B 4, Kt— B 4 + ; 
and Black should win. The point for him, after checking at Kt 7, in 
not to advance Queen Pawn ; allowing B — B sq (forcing him to take 
Book, as best), with subsequent B — Kt 5 + , when his Queen would 
be lost. 

8Kt— QB3 P-Q3 

White's move of the Knight here is considered best, both 8 B — B 4 
and 8 P — K Kt 3 more decidedly favouring the adversary. Thus 
if 8 B— B 4, PxP+; 9 KxP, P— Q 3; 10 B x Kt, BxB; 

11 Kt— Q 3, Q— B 6+ ; Black would have it all his own way 
evidently. 

9 K1^Q3 PxP-f 

10 KxP B— Kt2 

11 Kt— B4 Kt-B3 

12 B— K3 Castles 

Black for choice. 
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m. 

5 Kt— K5 Q— E5 + 

6 K— B sq Kt— K B 3 

Better 6 . . . . Kt— Q B 3!. Then if 7 BxP + , K— K2; 

8 Kt X Kt + , Q P X Kt ; 9 B— Kt 8, P— Kt 6, &o., or the like, Black 
does well. The same, if 7 Kt x B P, B— B 4 ! ; 8 Q— K sq, P— Kt 6 ; 

9 Kt X B, B — B 7 ; and the White position is hardly tenable. 

7 Q— Ksq! QxQ + 

8 K X Q P— Q 3 

If8....KtxP;9BxP + , K— K 2.; 10 B— B 5, P— Kt 6 ; 
11 P — ^K B3, &o., Black will be worse off. 

9KtxBP P— Q4 

lOBxP KtxB 

11 KtxE Kt— KB3 

12 P— Q 3 B— Kt 2 

Wliite will have a couple of Pawns and the exchange 
for his lost Piece — which seems ample compensation. 



As a consequence of the conclusion generally implied in 
the foregoing results, representative of numberless others, 
the Q-ambit player now usually avoids any further sacrifice, 
as well as its alternative .... Q — R 5 +, &c., by an 
immediate and as it were subordinate attack upon the 
Gambit Pawn, through 4 P — K R 4. It is quite obvious 
that this essentially changes the whole business. Black 
cannot maintain his line of Pawns (as in I., p. 408). 
Neither can he take, nor allow his adversary to take, without 
opening the file to the hostile Rook. Therefore he must 
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push on, as beat. But he tsan have no such easy game e 
in the Muzio, nor ajiy Salvio, though the general resen 
blance to this latter is prettv well preBerved ; — 



1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— K Kt 4 

4 P— K E 4 P— Kt 5 

The BBHDmption is that this compnla tbe advance of White Knight. 
(See in. next follotring:.) 

5 Kt^K5 B— Kt2 

In what is known as tbe Kieaenttky Oambil tbe Knight goes to 
K S : In the Allgaier, not considered bo strong, be goes to Kt 5. Tbia 
inTolves his Baccifine ; lis, when attackad, he has no eacape. The 
reply 5 . . . . B — Kt 2 in the Kioseritzky is Black's aimplsBt and 
strongest ; thongb 5 . . . . Kt — B 3 Tery often oomes to the same 
thing. Otheni aro 5 . . . . Q— K 2, 5 ... . P— Q 3, 5 ... . P_ 
Q 4. Bnt neither 5 . . . . Kt— Q B 3, nor 5 ... . P— K E 4 
( former 1; in vogne) ia now looked npon aa odeiinate. 

6 P— Q 4 Kt^K B 3 

It 6 Kt"KtP,P— Q4!: 7 Kt— B2.Kt-K 2, ftc, Blajsk soon ifeta 
the best of it. In tbia, if 7 P x P ? then 7 . . . . Q— K 2 + , with 

8 . . ; . B— Q 5 + , &o., wins oft hand. For defsnoB, the giiren 
6 . . . . Kt— K B 3 seems best. If the Qaeen Pawn moves. 
G ... P— Q 3 : 7 Kt K B P. K « Kt ; 

9 B X P, ho., there is dangerous attaak, as 
aimilar, and jnet as well avoided. 



Or, 7 Kt x Kt P, Kt X P ; 8 B— Q 3, P— Q * : 9 B « Kt, P x B ; 
10 B K P, q X Q P i 11 Q X q, B K Q ; 12 F— B 3, B x Kt, &a. Blaok 
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eventually Castles on the Qaeen side with good effect. Also, 7 B — ^B 4, 
P— Q 4; 8 PxP, Kt— R 4; 9 Kt x Kt P, Kt— Kt 6, Ac, is un- 
favourable to White. 

8 Kt— Q 3 Kt— E 4 

9 KtxP Kt— Kt6 

10 E— E 2 Castles 

Intending 11 . . . . Kt x B, and 12 ... . P— K B 4. 

11 B— B4 KtxP! 

12 KtxKt E— Ksq 
Black lias the better game. 

The foregoing, turning on 5 ... . B — Kt 2, is known as 
the Paulsen Defence. Its idea is to return the Pawn, in 
consideration of counter attack ; or to compel White to 
further sacrifice — ^for temporary control of the position. 

n. 

5 Kt— K 5 Kt— K B 3 

In some respects this lacks the force of Paulsen's move 5 . . . 
B — Kt 2 but, for all that, it is quite sufficient. The Berlin Defence, 

6 B— B 4 P— Q 4 

Or, 6 KtxKt P, KtxP; 7 P— Q 3, Kt— Kt 6 ; 8BxP, KtxB; 
9Q— K2 + ,Q— K2; 10 Kt— B 6 + , K— Q sq ; llBxP + ,KxB; 
12 Kt— Q5 + .K— Qsq; 13KtxQ,BxKt; 14 Q— Kt 4, P— Q 3 ; 
15 Q — K B 4, B — Kt sq, &c., Black having enough for his Queen. 
Or (in this) 9 B— Kt 5, B— K 2 ; 10 Q— K 2, P— K B 4 ; llKt— B6 + , 
K— B sq ; 12 Q— K 5, Kt— B 3, and the attack is broken. 

7 PxP B— Kt2 

If 7 B X P ? then 7 . . . . Kt x B ; 8 P x Kt, B— K 2 ; 9 Kt x Kt P, 
R— Kt sq ; 10 Kt— B 2, Q x Q P, &c. On the other hand (7 P x P), 
B— Q 3 ; 8 P — Q 4, Castles; 9 Castles, &o., comparatively good for 
White. But, 7 PxP, B— Q 3; 8 Castles, BxKt; 9 R— K sq, 

E E 
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Q — K 2 ; (the Ri4ie Gambit) is not so good for him ; the stnun of two 
Pieces less being too great. 

8 B— Kt5+ P— B3 

Or,8P— Q 6, PxP; 9 Kt x B P,Q— K2 + ; lOQ— K2,QxQ + ; 
llKxQ, P— Q4; 12 Kt— Q 6 + , K— Q 2; 13 Kt— B 5, P x B ; 14 
Kt X B, K— K 2 ; 15 P— E 5, P— K R 3, and wins. 

Or, 8 Castles, Castles ; 9 Kt—Q B 3, Kt— B 4 ; 10 Kt x Kt P, 
B— Q 5 + ; 11 Kt— B 2, QxRP; 12 Kt— K 2, B— Kt 5, Ac. 



9 PxP 


Castles 


10 PxP 


BXP 


11 P Q4 


BXP 


12 E— Kt sq 


P— B6 



Advantage to Black. 

Other defences are not considered so trustworthy, in- 
cluding that based upon 5 . . . . P — K R 4. The idea of 
the latter was to maintain the Pawns unbroken. But it 
fails to otherwise properly deal with the attack upon the 
King, and so has been found practically unfavourable. 

m. 

I P— K4 P— K4 

2P~KB4 PxP 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— K Kt 4 

4 P— K R 4 P— Kt 5 

For 4 B— B 4 see King's Knight's Gambit. Black best pushes on 
to avoid opening of Book file and other difficulty in support of his 
attacked Pawn. 

5 Kt— Kt 5 P— K R 3 

This gives us the Allgaier Oamhit, in which White plays for attack 
at the expense of his Knight. Black may go on 5 . . . Kt — K B 3. 
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Then 6 P— Q 4, Q— K 2 ; 7 P— K 5, P— K E 3, &c. ; or 7 Kt— QB3, 
P— K B3;8BxP, PxKt;9BxP, B— E 3 ; and White should lose. 

6 KtxBP KxKt 

7 P— Q4 P— Q4! 

White may continue 7 Q x P, or 7 B — ^B 4 + , but the above, con- 
stituting the Thorold'Allgaieri is his strongest. If Black varies, 
7 . . . . P— B 6; 8 B-B4 + , P— Q 4; 9 BxP + , K— K sq!; his 
game is not so easy — yet, theoretically y he should win. 

8 BxP Kt— KB3 

Of course, 8 . . . . P x P is playable, as are various other moves 
along here, but it is well to keep the adverse King Bishop out of 
active play for some little time. 

9 Kt— B 3 B— Kt 2 

There is not much occasion to fear 9 . . . . B — Kt 5. The Bishop 
being so necessary a Piece for the defence of the King, it must in 
general be kept near home. However, if 9 ..... B — Kt 5, the 
answer might be 10 B — Q 3, with soon Oasties and a fair game. For 
White, doubtful (at least) would be 9 P — K 5, excluding many ikely 
variations of attack from his Bishops. Thus, 9 P — K 5, Kt — B 4 ; 
10 B— Q 3, K — Kt 2 ; and defence is not so difficult. 

10 Q^-Q 2 Kt— B 3 

11 Castles Kt X K P 

12 KtxKt PxKt 

13 B— B4+ K— Kt3 

Black will have to be wary, but the Piece should win. 
<xoing back to White's seventh move : — 

7 QxP Kt— KB3 

8 B— B 4+ P— Q 4 

Or, SQxBP, B— Q3; 9 B -B 4 + , K— Kt 2; 10 Q— B 5, B— 
Kt 6 + ; 11 K — B sq, R — B sq &c., winning. 

E E 2 
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9 QxP 


B— Q3 


10 BxP+ 


K Et2 


11 Q B3 


KtxB 


12 PxKt 


Q— K sq+ 


Black wius. 


Or, 




7 B— B4+ 


P Q4 


8 BxP + 


K. Kt2! 


9 P Q4 


Kt KB 3 


10 BxBP 


KtxB 


11 PxKt 


B— Q3 


12 BxB 


QxB 


Black wius. 



In playing these Gambits, much depends upon tke 
readiness of the player — ^his easy familiarity with the 
various proved lines of attack and defence. The King- 
being so directly concerned, a single ill-timed move may 
ruin all, and the game be lost before fairly begun, or 
before the greater part of the forces on either side can be 
brought into action. 



KING'S GAMBIT DECLINED. 

Counter Oanibit. — A bold way of declining the King's 
Gambit is by 2 ... . P— Q 4. Then if 3 PxQ P, 
PxP; 4 Kt— K B 3, B— Q 3; the second player will 
have a fairly attacking position, as a set-off to his oppo- 
nent's strength in Pawns on the Queen side for the ending. 
[K 3 Kt— KB3, PxK P; 4 KtxP, B— Q3; 5 Kt— 
Q B 3, Kt— K B 3; 6 B— B 4, BxKt; 7 PxB, Kt— 
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Kt 5 ; 8 Kt X P, Kt X P ; the game will be tolerably even.] 
Or, lie may himself indulge in a Gumbit, the Falkbeer, by 
following on 3 ... . P — K 5 ; with an attack strongly 
resembling that obtained in the Two Knights' Defence, if 
White is too anxious to hold the Pawn. 



I. 



1 P K4 


P K4 


2 P KB4 


P Q4 


3 PxQP 


P K5 



The FaXMbeer Counter Qambit, a favoorite with enterprising players. 

4B— Kt5+ P— B3 

White of conrse need not check. 4 P — Q 3 and 4 Kt — Q B 3 are 
safer moves. For instance, 4 P— Q 3, Kt— K B 3; 6 Q— K 2 (if) 
B— Q B 4 ; 6 Kt— Q B 3, Castles ; 7 P x P, Ac, with probable advan- 
tage to White. In this, 5 . . . . Q x P might be stronger, though 
even then Black should have difficulty in equalising. Perhaps the 
better way of dealing with the Counter Gambit Accepted, if not so 
usual as that g^ven prominence in the text. 

5 PxP KtxP 

Better than 5 . . . . P x P, to which the answer might be 6 B — B 4, 
with advantage, the reply 6 . . . . B — Q B 4 not being admissible, on 
account of 7 B x P + , &o. 



6 BxKt+ 


PxB 


7 P Q4 


B— E3 


8 Ktr-Q B 3 


B-^Kt5 


9 K Kt~K 2 


Ki— B3 


Castles 


Castles 



White has a very uncomfortable position, and will 
probably be forced to give up the Pawn. 
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II. 




1 P K4 




P— K4 


2 P KB4 




P Q4 


3 Kt^K B 3 




PxKP 


4 KtxP 




B Q3 



Here 3 . . . . B — K 3 has some points in its favour. A drawback 
is that it may be questioned later by P — B 5. 

5 B— B4 BxKt 

Or 6 Kt— Q B 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 6 B— B 4, B x Kt ; 7 P x B, Kt— Kt 
5 ; 8 Kt X P, Kt X K P — equal game. Naturally, Black takes, instead 
of defending with the doubtful 5 . . . . Kt — K B 3. 

6 Q— E 5 Q— K 2 

If 6 P X B, then 6 . . . . Q — Q 5, &c. White captures with Queen, 
as otherwise his Pawn at K 5 would not be easy to hold. 

7 QxB QxQ 

8 PxQ Kt— QB3 

9 B— Kt 5 B— Q 2 

Even game. 
Anotlier refusal of the Gambit may be as tinder : — 

III. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 P— K B 4 Kt— K B 3 

3 PxP KtxP 

If 3 Kt— Q B 3, then 3 ... P— Q 4, running into a form of the 
Vienna Gkime. 
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4 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Kt 4 

5 P— Q4 KtxKt+ 

6 QxKt Q— E5 + 

7 Q— B2 QxQ + 

8 KxQ P— Q3 

About even. 

Both the foregoing methods of evasion are less favoured 
in practice than the following ; probably because, of the 
three, this leads to by far the richer or more complex game. 

IV. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 P— K B 4 B— B 4 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— Q 3 

If 3 ... . P— Q 4;4KtxP, PxP;5 Q— E 6, Q K 2 ; 6 Kt x P, 
P — K Kt 3 ; 7 Q — K 5, &c., Black will be at a disadvantage. In this 
White cannot, of course, play 5 Kt x P, because of the reply 5 . . . . 
Q — Q 5 ; nor can Black attack the Queen, 6 . . . . Kt — K B 3, because 
of 7 Kt— Q 6, &o. 

4 P— B 3 Kt— K B 3 

Or 4 ... . B— K Kt 6; 5 B— K 2, Bx Kt; 6 B x B, Kt— Q B 3, 
&c. 4 . . . . Kt — Q B 3 is also often played. 

5 P— Q4 PxQP 

6 PxP B— Kt3 

If 6 ... . B— Kt 5 + , then, naturally 7 B— Q 2, and White main- 
tains his centre. 

7 Kt— B 3 Castles 

8 B— Q 3 Kt— B 3 

9 B — K 3, with what certainly looks a very 
fine game. The following continuation is given in Lehrhuch 
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des SchdchspieU as resulting in equality — 9 .... Kt — K 
Kt 5; 10 B— K Kt sq, P— B 4; 11 P— K 5, PxP; 12 
B— B 4+, K— E sq; 13 Q PxP, QxQ+; 14 KtxQ, 
B X B ; 15 E X B, B--Q 2. Strictly, however, White must 
be conceded the preference, owing to his passed Pawn. 

White may well vary his fourth move by playing the 
Bishop : — 

V. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 P— K B 4 B— B 4 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— Q 3 

White may convert into the Vienna or Queen's Knight's Chune by 
3 Kt— Q B 3 (V.— VI., p. 441 et seg.). 

4 B— B 4 Kt— Q B 3 

Or 4 ... . Kt— K B 3. But 4 . . . . B— K Kt 6 would be bad 
on account of 5 P x P and (if 5 . . . . PxP) 6BxP + , Ac. As to 
White, he may play 4 Kt — B 3, or 4 P — B 3, the Knight's move for 
choice — even when compared with that of the Bishop as given above. 

5 P— Q 3 B— K Kt 5 

6 P— B3 Kt— B3 

6 Kt— B 3, Kt— B 3 ; 7 P— K R 3, B x Kt ; 8 Q x B, Kt— Q 5 ; 9 
Q — Q sq, or 9 Q — Kt 3, works rather for Black. 

7P— KE3 BxKt 

8 QxB Q— K2 

About even. 

What the defence has to fear in this method of declining 
the Gambit is that his adversary may be able to establish 
a strong centre ; or, failing in this, that he will be able to 
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secure the benefit of the open file, seasonably, in conse- 
quence of his Q-ambit move. Moreover, there is the binding 
effect of P — B 5 to be considered. In certain contingencies 
it may be the prelude to dangerous attack from advance of 
Knight and Eook Pawns against the Castled King. 

[The Gambit is a surrender or proffer of force in the 
Opening, with a view to subsequent advantage. In idea, it 
is probably derived from the phrase dare il gambettOy used 
by Itahan wrestlers, much as " lead off '* is used by 
pugilists; or meaning a feint by which the adversary's 
attention is diverted, while the real ** trip up " or " knock 
out " takes him unawares. A possible derivation, however, 
may be from darla a gamhe, signifying to run away ; but, 
the diversion having failed in its intended effect, success- 
ful flight is not always a feasible feat of discretion.] 



SECTION IV. 



SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL FORMS. 



1 P — ^K 4, various replies. 



Faok 



Fbench Defence. 

X ... * X X^ 0| oitC* (•( ••• ... .•• ... 4^f 

Centbe Counter Game. 

X • • . . jT \J^ tBj ObC ••• ••• •!! .t. .a. tJO^ 

Sicilian Defence. 

X • . . * Jl V^ x3 tB, ObC. ... ... ... ... ... ^StJV 

The Fianchetto, &c. 

1 . . . . P— K Kt 3, 1 . . . . P— Q Kt 3 435 

1 . . . . p— Q 3, 1 ... . P— Q B 3, &c 437 
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THE FEENCH DEFENCE. 

The Frencli Defence is often adopted in anticipation of 
the eternal Lopez, and may be considered one of the best 
methods of eluding that wearisome game. But it has its 
own difficulties, which are neither few nor small. The first 
player's control of the board is predominant in the earlier 
stages of the contest, and decisive attacks upon the King's 
position are constant possibilities in his plan of campaign. 
On the other hand, as the struggle wears on, the second 
player's prospects improve, and the probabilities of a 
fortimate finish are apt to declare in his favour. 

I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 3 

2 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

Or2P— KB4, P— Q4; 3 P— K 5,P— QB4; 4 Kt — K B 3, Kt 
— Q B 3, &o. In the French (as in the Sicilian), this early advance 
of the Bishop Pawn hinders rather than helps more effective attacking 
measures. A clear point against it in this view is that it obstructs 
the action of the Queen Bishop. Then there is 2 P — K 5, also some- 
what premature. The reply may be 2 ... . P — Q Et 3, 2 . . . . 
P — Q 4, or 2 ... . P — Q 3, with probable advantage to Black. 
But he should beware. The opening of the Bishop file, in general 
so favourable a manoeuvre, and in this case directly, invited by the 
forward Pawn, should not be hastily assumed. Thus if 1 P — K 4, 
P— K 3 ; 2 P— K 5, P— K B 3 j 3 P— Q 4, P— Q B 4 ; 4 B— Q 3, the 
defence will be more difficult, and in fact may easily fail. 

3 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— K B 3 

IfSPxP, PvP;4 Kt— K B 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 5 B— Q 3, B— Q 3 ; 
6 Castles, Castles ; 7 Kt— B 3, Kt— B 3, or 7 ... . P— B 3, &c.. 
White retains the advantage of the move, but guins nothing by his 
opening, per 86. If in reply to 3 Kt — Q B 3 Black plays 3 . . . . B — 
Kt 5. White can exchange Pawns and continue his development. 
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5 Kt — B 3, &c. Black oannot favourably exchange Bishop for Knigrht, 
and eventnally will have to retire the Bishop from the exposed post 
Kt 5, with loss of time, which may prove serious or not, as it happens. 

4 B— K Kt 5 B— K 2 

Or simplifying, as advised by Lasker— 4 . . . . P x P ; 5 Kt x P, 
B— K 2 ; 6 (if) B X Kt, P x B, &c. But White need not exchange ; 
though, even so, this simplification should not greatly trouble him. 
Also, if 4 . . . . PxP; 5KtxP,QKt— Q2; 6 Kt— K B 3, B— K 2 ; 
7 KtxKt + , KtxKt; 8 B— Q 3, Ac, as brought forward by Mr. 
Bum, Berlin Tournament, 1897, White will have the better prospects. 

5 BxKt BxB 

6 P— K 5 B— K 2 

Example of danger Black should be on his guard against after 
CastUng : 6 Kt— B 3, Castles ; 7 B— Q 3, P— Q Kt 3 (7 . . . . P— 
B 4 would be better) ; 8 P— K E 4 ! B— Kt 2 (better 8 . . . . 
B— R3); 9P— K5, B— K2; 10 B x P + , K xB ; 11 Kt— Kt 5 + , 
with 12 Q— Kt 4, or 12 Q— R 5, and White must win. 

7 Q— Kt4 Castles 

8 B— Q 3 P— K B 4 

9 Q— E 3 P— Q Kt 3 
10 P— B 4 P— B 4 

About even. Wliite may get up a dangerous attack in 

course of time, but it will be dangerous for himself as well 

as for Ids adversary ; because, if brought to a halt, there 

will be coimter attack on the Queen side, where Black is in 

the ascendant. 

Or. 



6 Kt— B3 


Castles 


7 Q— Q2 


P B4 


8 PxQP 


BPxP 


9 KtxP 


PxP 


10 Castles 


Kt— B3 


Even 


game. 
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Or, 

5 P— K 5 K K1>— Q 2 

6 BxB QxB 

7 K1>— Kt 5 Q— Q sq, or 7 . . . . 
Kt — B sq, and there is not very much difference. K, how- 
ever, 7 . . . . Kt — Kt 3, instead of to B sq or moving the 
Queen, White pushes on the Queen Book Pawn with 
probable advantage. 

n. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 3 

2 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

Donbtless 2 P — Q 4 is the best all-round move. But, if White 
likes to Bhan the more beaten tracks, he may play 2 Kt — K B 3, or 
2 Kt — Q B 3, or almost anything that might be played against 
1 . . . . P — K 4, with a safe and interesting g^me. 

3 Kt—Q B 3 Kt— K B 3 

4 P— K 5 K K1>— Q 2 

While 3 P — K 5 is generally condemned as premature, this 
advance upon the Knight is much favoured, and makes a most diffici It 
game. 4 B— Q 3, P— B 4 ; 5 P x Q P, Kt x P, &o., hardly goes so 
well for White. 

5 P— B 4 P— Q B 4 

6 PxP Kt— QB3 

Rightly continuing in necessary development. The Pawn cannot be 
well maintained, so may be taken later with Bishop or Knight, 
according to further disclosure of White's plan of campalgfn. 

7 Kt— B3 BxP 

Now 7 Q — Kt 4, a formidable demonstration in case of 6 ... . 
B X P, is not so effective. Also, if 7 B— Q 3, Kt x B P, White must 
lose time or part with his most active Bishop. Again, if 7 P — Q B 3, 
B x P ; 8 Q — ^Kt 4, Castles, there is gain of time in defence, owing to 
the somewhat irrelevant advance of the Pawn. For instance, if 9 
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B— Q 3, or 9 Kt— B 3, Black may well reply 9 . . . . P— B 4 ; or, 
as agamst the Knight's move, he may set np a counter attack — 9 
Kt— B 3, P— B 3 ; 10 (if) Q x K P + , K— B sq; 11 Q x Q P, P x P, 
&o., with good prospects, considering White's lesser development, and 
the dangerons situation of his King. 

8 B— Q 3 P— Q E 3 

9 P— Q E 3 P— Q Kt 4 
10 P— Q Kt 4 B— E 2 

White's attack on the King side will be strong, but 
Black should survive it, if in no hurry to Castle. The 
latter may take the Pawn at once, but with the Knight : — 

(> . . . . KtxP 

7 B— K 3 K1>— B 3 

8 B— Kt 5 P— Q E 3 

9 BxKt+ PxB, &c., and there 
will be no great harm done. However, as already observed, 
this game is very difficult, and requires great knowledge of 
mid game position to play it well. 

Another line of attack runs as follows : — 

III. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 3 

2 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

3 B— K3 PxP 

Or he may play 3 . . . . Kt — K B 3 without inconvenience. But 
if 3 B— Q 3, then 3 . . . . P— Q B 4 should be the reply. 

4 Q K1>— Q 2 Kt^K B 3 

K now P— Q B 3, to attack Pawn by Q— B 2, there 
seems to be no objection to ... . P — Q Kt 3, intending 
.... B — Kt 2, in further defence. In the result White 
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would no doubt recover the Pawn but Black would have 
an easier time of it than usual. And there is little to urge 
against .... P — K B 4, holding on to the' Pawn 
G-ambitwise, except that that would not be a very skf e line 
of play ; but Pawns are not to be got for nothing. This 
3 B — K 3, like 3 Q Kt — Q 2, adopted on recent od^^ions 
in public play, does not appear to add anything to the 
force of the attack in the French, but rather the cdntrary. 
They are both comparative novelties. Whether mtich more 
can be said for either of them future experienbe' must 
decide. 

Apropos of innovation, Tchigorin has lately intrqduced 
2 Q — K 2 in attack ; playing it successfully in a patch 
with Dr. Tarrasch, in the Hastings Tournament, a^d on 
other important occasions. This delays the adyao^ce of 
the adverse Queen Pawn, theoretically at all events^ and 
has the merit of otherwise breaking new ground. The 
British Chess Magazine describes it as a " hahnless yiola- 
tion of principle," indulged in aforethought; with the 
object of modifying the development, so as tb exclude its 
better known forms. The Bishop is naturally brought out 
at Kt 2 in due course, and the game may run somewhc^t as 
follows :— 1 P— K 4, P— K 3 ; 2 Q— K 2, 1>— Q B 4| ; 3 
P— K Kt 3, Kt— Q B 3; 4 Kt— K B 3, B— K 2; 5 B— 
Kt 2, P— Q 4 ; 6 P— Q 3, Kt— B 3 ; 7 Castles, Cashes, 
Ac, Black having a very good working positidn. But ^he 
worth of innovation is mostly in its noveliy. This does 
not last long. 
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CENTEE COUNTEE GAME. 

Avoiding a.11 the dangers of the Gambits, the King's 
Knight's Game, the Vienna, the French, &c., yet strangely 
enough the Centre Counter Game finds scant encourage- 
ment in practice, even among the strongest players. This 
may be at least in part accounted for by its comparative 
poverty in winning resources for the defence. There is a 
certain dryness about it forbidding complication, so that 
the second player has a difficulty in naturally taking up 
the attack, when declined by his adversary. In this 
respect it is a game without a future. When the defence 
is established, it can do no more, and the very probable 
result is a draw. The evident objection is that the Queen 
is brought into play too soon, causing some loss of time ; 
but against this is to be set the open file, and the general 
safety of the position, so far as decisive attack is concerned. 

1 P— K4 P— Q4 

2 PxP QxP 

Or 2 ... . Kt— K B 3 ; 3 P— Q4, Kt x P ; 4 P-Q B 4, Ac. But 
defence is no stronger in this way, even if attack does not get Ibe 
better of it. On the other hand, if 2 P— K 6, then 2 . . . . P— Q B 4, 
or 2 ... . P — K 3, &c., something like a good French Defence — 
qf. note p. 429. 

3 K1>— Q B 3 Q— Q sq 

Or 3 ... . Q— Q E 4, or 3 ... . Q— K 4 + . But the retreat of 
the Queen keeping command of the file is probably best. 

4 P— Q 4 P— Q B 3 

5 Kt— K B 3 B— B 4 

An important point in the defence is to get this Bishop out before 
advancing the King Pavtn. 
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" • -• • III' 

6 B— Q 3 B— Kt 8 

7 B— K B 4 Kt— B 3, or P— K 3, &c. 

Wliite has the adrantage, but it is not very impressive. 

Or, 

3 . . . . Q—Q K 4 

4 P— Q 4 P— Q B 3 

5 Kt— B 3 B— B 4, or P— KKt 3, 

Ac 

Again White's advantage in development is not available, 
and should gradually pass away. 

Or, 
3 . . . . Q— K4+ 

4B— K2 P— QB3 

Here 4 . . . . B — Et 5 is ftlso a good move. 

5 Kt— B3 Q— B2 

6 P— Q 4 P— K 3 

Black is not so it'^YL off, considering the lock in of his 
Bishop. K, in this case, 6 . . . , B — B 4, then 7 P-^ 5 
would be rather forcible, giving White the probably better 
game. 

SICILIAN DEFENCE. 

Fairly tried and found wanting, the Sicilian has now 
scarcely any standing as a first-class defence. In this 
respect its fate much resembles that of the Philidor; 
though, of the two, the advantage is greatly with, the 
latter. The Sicilian is too defensive. There are too 
many holes created in the Pawn line. Commiand of the 
field, especially in the centre, is too readily given oVer to 
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the inTading force. Tlieee are theoretical objections ; 
then they have been amply borne out by experienoejl 
Therefore, until eomething more can be shown in its favour, 
the Sicilian mnet take secondary rank. It has, however, 
even of late been employed in important contests with fair 
success, and is yet fairly well thought of by some very fiiio-.^ 
players. 

The strongest form of the defence is that in which tJ 
Iting Pawn is left unmoved for some time, and i 
King's Fianchetto— 1 P— K 4, P— Q B 4; 2 Kt— Q B 3 
P— KKtS; 3 Kt— B 3. B— Kt2; 4 P— Q 4, PxP; 
Kt X P, Kt^Q B 3 ; 6 B— K 3, Kt— B 3 ; 7 B— K \ 
Caatles ; 8 Q— Q 2. P— Q 3 ; 9 P— K E 3, B— Q 2 ; 1 
Castles, with the better development. 

1 P— K 4, P— Q B 4 ; 2 Kt— Q B 3, Kt^-Q B 3 ; J 
Kt--B3, P— K3; 4P— Q4. PxP; 5KtxP, Kt— BSfl 
6 P— Q B 3, P— Q E 3; 7 B— Q B 4, P— Q 4; 
PxP; 9 B— Kt 3, B— K 2; 10 Castles, and Black'» 
isolated Pawn places binri at a disadvantage. Or, 5 . . . 
P— Q E 3 ; 6 B— K 2, Kt— B 3 ; 7 Oastlee, B— Kt 5 ; 
KtxKt, Kt PxKt; 9P— K5. BxKt; 10 PxB, Kt— Ql 
4 ; 11 Q— Q 4, Castles ; 12 B— R 3. R— K sq, and White J 
has the superior position. 

White may himself play a Fianchetto, and secure a goc 
game— 1 P— K 4, P— Q B 4 ; 2 Kt^Q B 3, Kt— Q 1 
3 P— K Kt 3, Kt— B 3; 4 B— Kt 2, P— K 3; 5 KKt 
2. P— Q E 3; 6 P— Q 4. PxP; 7 KtxP. P— Q 3; ( 
Castles, B— K 2; 9 K— E aq. &c. Or, Black ' 

3 P— K Kt 3 ; 4 B— Kt 2, B— Kt 2 ; 5 K Kt— K 2,J 

P— K 3 ; 6 P— Q 3, K Kt~K 2 ; 7 B— K 3, Kt— Q I 
8 Castles, Castles ; 9 E— Kt sq, K Kt— B 3 ; 10 Q— Q %\ 
P— Q E 3 ; 11 Kt— B 4, P— Q 3 ; 12 Kt— Q s. 
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Often White plays 2 Kt— K B 3, instead of 2 Kt— Q B 3, 
and goes on 3 P — Q 4. This is also a good method of 
attack. All he has to do is to not over do it. Because, 
after all, the Sicilian is a gaine of resources, if its initial 
drawbacks are not fairly brought into account. 



THE FIANCHETTO, &c. 

Other replies to 1 P— K 4 are 1 P— K Kt 3 (King's 

Fianchetto), 1 . . . . P — Q Kt 3 {Queen's Fianchetto), 
1 . . . . P— Q 3, and 1 ... . P— Q B 3. Even 1 . . . . 
P — K B 3 has not been quite neglected. The Fianchetto, 
whether King's or Queen's, gives away too much ground at 
the outset ; while the others also have this fault, with a 
tendency to run into inferior lines of the Philidor, French, 
Sicilian, &c., all of which is of course no great recom- 
mendation. 

I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K Kt 3 

2 P— K B 4 B— Kt 2 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— Kt 3 

4 P— Q 4 B— Kt 2 

As may be noticed, the Bishops are at cross pnrposes, and can only 
with difficulty be got to act in nnion for defence ; or in attack upon 
the King, should opportunity of attack arise. 

5 B— Q 3 P— Q 3 

6 P— B 3 Kt— Q 2 

7 Castles P— K 3 

8 Kt— E 3 Kt— K 2 

9 Q — K sq Castles 

The foregoing is an example of the Double Fianchetto, 

F p 2 
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Blackbume v, Paulsen, in wMch White is to be preferred. 
He is strong in the centre, with greater freedom ; and can 
direct the mass of his forces readily, as circiunstances may 
warrant. On the other hand. Black's formation is 
eccentric; there are weak points in his lines, viz., tiK>9e 
over which Pawn control has been abandoned, concerted 
action in mass is difficult, &c. In the absence of anything 
more specific, these are the sort of considerations on which 
the judgment rests in all such cases. Otherwise there is 
nothing to determine it — nothing to choose on any tangible 
grounds. The defence is perfectly good for the time 
being, and, with fortune or stronger play in its favour, it 
would probably continue so to the end. It results from 
this view that the Double Fianchetto is less reliable than if 
one wing only is developed in this manner, as, for example, 
in the following : — 



n. 



1 P ^4 


P KKt3 


2 P Q4 


B— Xt2 


3 P QB3 


P K4 


4 PxP 


BxP 


5 P KB4 


B— Kt2 


6 Ktr— B 3 


P Q3 


7 B— Q3 


Kt^E'2 


8 Castles 


Castles 


9 B— K 3 


Q Kt^B 3 


10 B— B2 


B— Kt 5 


11 B— Kt 3 


K— E sq 



Black has a good game, as ... . P — K B 4 should 
soon prove an efEective move. 
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in. 

1 P— K 4 P— Q Kt 3 

2 P— Q 4 B— Kt 2 

3 B— Q 3 P— K 8 

A moy« often good is P — Q 5, when the Pawn can be maintained. 
Here .... P— K B 4 would be bad; 3 . . . . P— KB4; 4 PxP! 
BxP; 5 Q— R5 + ,P— Kt3; 6 PxP, B— KKt2; 7 PxP + .K- 
Bsq; 8 PxKt=Q+,KxQ; 9 Q— Kt4, BxR; 10 P— K R 4, &c., 
with advantage. 

4 Kt— K 2 P— Q B 4 

White plays Knight thns to be able to advance his King Bishop 
Pawn, according to circumstances. As, if 4 ... . Et — K B 3, then 
5 P— K B 3, (fee. 

5 P— Q B 3 Kt— K 2 

6 B— K 3 Kt— Kt 3 

7 Castles B— K 2 

8 P— K B 4, &c. 

aood for White. 

IV. 

1 P— K 4 P— Q 3 

Indian Defence. It may easily pass into a Philidor or Fianchetto. 

2 P— Q 4 Kt— K B 3 
3Kt— QB3 P— KKt3 

4 Kt— B 3 B— Kt 2 

5 B— K 2 Castles 

6 Castles Q Kt— Q 2 

7 B— K B 4 P— B 4, <fec. 

About equal. 
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This is an instance of open play on WMte's part, as 
regards his Knights. It will be generally found better to 
so handle those Pieces that the Bishops' Pawns may be 
free to move in support of the centre (in view of the Pian- 
chetto) ; or, otherwise, that they may be available to move 
on attackingly, during the early stages of the game. 

V. 

1 P— K 4 P— Q B 3 

CarO'Kann Defence. It may torn in varions ways, bat not to 
Black's advantage in any. 1 . . . . P — K B 3 is 'playahlei bat that is 
all ; at least, all to be said of it here. 

2 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

3 Kt— QB3 PxP 

White may advance, 3 P — K 5, with a likely tnming into a French 
in which he will be a move to the good, as ... . P — E 3 can hardly 
be delayed. 



4 KtxP 


B— B4 


5 Kt Kt 3 


B— Kt3 


6 P KR4 


P KR3 


7 Kt— B3 


P K3 


8 B Q3 


BxB 



9 Q X B, with the better position. 

And so for other unusual first moves on the part of the 
second player. Whether any .... P — E 3 (or 4), or 
any .... Kt — B 3 (or R 3), groimd is likely to be lost 
which may never be regained. As stated in Principles 
of Chess: "A thoroughly practical defence must not 
be too defensive. Force must oppose force, directly or 
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indirectly. Ability to exchange or counter-attack is always 
a valid test." Tried by this rule, the defences just noticed 
are insufficient. Hence they are not often adopted, save 
by way of variety, or against a supposed weaker opponent; 
■or from some occult or ulterior motive, whim, or fancy, 
present in the mind of the player at the time. 

Of course the first player may begin with the Fianchetto, 
or anyway he likes for that matter, the worst that should 
happen to him then being that he should derive no, or the 
smallest possible, advantage from the move. Anything 
except, perhaps, 1 Kt — R 3 will serve his turn — a Eiiight 
posted thus may be soon obliged to return home, with loss 
of two moves, to avoid greater inconvenience. But, until 
the student has acquired familiarity with the beaten track — 
familiarity even bordering upon weariness — the beaten track 
is surely the best. Desire for novelty — bizarrerie — should be 
curbed, the work of invention postponed; while yet the 
reason of things, as they commonly are, presents any 
serious aspect of mystery. All the various methods of 
attack in everyday use are results or survivals of number- 
less experiments by the greatest players of past and present 
times. They are all more or less founded upon principles 
of operation which cannot be ignored or set aside with 
impunity ; that is, if attack, qua attack, is to be effectively 
advanced in the opening of the game. These methods 
are not perfect, at all events they can be varied indefinitely ; 
and their entire soundness, or the reverse, practically as 
well as theoretically determined. Here is ample scope for 
exercise of imagination and work of invention, proving 
these methods — the shortest and best that wit of man has 
jet been able to devise. 



SECTION V. 
SUMMARY OP PRINCIPAL FORMS. 

Quebn's Knight's Game. 

1P-^K4, P— K4: 2Kt-^B3, &e 441 

Queen Pawn Game. 

1 P— Q 4, P— Q 4, &c 447 

HOLLANDISH GamE. 

1 P— Q 4, P— K B 4, &c 453 

King Bishop Pawn Game. 

1 P— K B 4, P— Q 4, &c 454 

English — Queen Bishop Pawn — Game. 

1 P— Q B 4, P— K 3, &c 455 
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QUEEN'S KNIGHT'S GAME. 

The Queen* 8 Knight's or Vienna Game may be soKd or 
brilliant, a Gumbit or not, as it may be continued in one 
of two widely different ways. In playing bis Queen 
Knight at the second move, White shuts himself out from 
many variations of the Giuoco Piano, including the 
Evans ; but many others are still open, and, by way of 
compensation, his power over the King's Gambit, to a 
considerable extent, remains. 

* t « 

I. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— K B 3 

This is the simplest defence. Others in order of effectiveness are 

2 . . . . Kt— Q B 3, 2 . . . . B— B 4, and 2 ... . B— Kt 5. Black 
wants to play .... P — Q 4 very soon. 

3 P— B 4 P— Q 4 

If 3 Kt— B 3, then a Ginoco development, Three Knights, Four 
Knights, Doable Lopez, or what not, may be agreed upon. Or, 

3 P— K Kt 3, P— Q 4;4PxP, KtxP; 5K Kt— K 2, B— Q B 4 ; 

6 B— Kt 2, P— Q B 3 ; 7 Castles, Castles ; 8 P— Q 3, Ac, with 
equality. Then there is 3 B— B 4, Kt x P ; 4 Q— B 5 (better than 
4BxP + ),Kt— Q3; 5QxKP + , Q— K 2, &c., also with equality. 

4BPXP KtxP 

Or, 4 P— Q 3, P— Q 6 ; 6 Q Kt— K 2, P x P ; 6 B x P, B— K 2 ; 

7 Kt— K B 3, P— B 4 ; 8 Kt— Kt 3, Castles, &c., with slight advan- 
tage to Black. Or, 4 P— Q 4, PxQ P; 5 QxP, PxP; 6 B— K 3, 
B— K 2 ; 7 Castles, Q x Q ; 8 B x Q, B— K B 4, &c. But 4 P x Q P, 
P X P ; 5 Kt — ^B 3, Kt X P, Ac, makes equal game. 
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5 Q— B 3 P— K B 4 

The following is probably better for Wbite : 5 Kt— B 3, B— Q Kt 5 ; 
6 Q— K 2, B X Et ; 7 Q P X B, Castles ; 8 B— K 3, &o., with slight, if 
any, inferiority. As for Black, he backs np his £night and plays for 
counter attack^ in preference to acting strictly on the defensive. 

6 K KiH-K 2 Ki^Q B 3 

7 p_Q4 KiH-Kt5 

8 K— Q sq P— B 4 

9 P— Q E 3 Ki^Q B 3 
10 B— K 3 P— K Kt 3 

Black has the advantage. Timelj .... B — Kt 2 and 
.... Castles will give him a fine game. 

n. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— K B 3 

3 B— B 4 Kt— B 3 

4 P— Q 3 B— Kt 5 

If 4 ... . B— B 4 ; 5 P— B 4, P— Q 3 ; 6 P— B 5, the defence 
will be dangerously constrained. Adverse P — E Kt 4, maintaining 
the Pawn at B 5, on occasion, with strong action of Queen, Knight, 
^c, perhaps advancing King Book Pawn, wotQd be very probable. 

5 Kt— B 3 P— Q 4 

Or if 5 P— B 4 ? then the same 5 . . . . P— Q 4 ! In this case 
White would have no such advantage as above suggested, owing to 
his opponent's freer position. The play of Black Queen Pawn makes 
much of the difference ; whether it goes one square or two, at first, 
being nearly always highly important. 

6 PxP KtxP 

7 B— Q 2 B X Kt 

8 PxP Castles 
A sort of inverted Lopez — even game. 
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ni. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— Q B 3 
3P— B4 PxP 
4P— Q4 Q— E5 + 

This 4 F — Q 4 makes the Steinitz Qamhit. Black should be care- 
ful not to be too hasty. His Queen is not very well placed after 
checking, nor is White King in any real danger, however it may 
appear. 

5 K— K 2 P— K Kt 4 

The line of action introduced by.Zukertort nearly thirty years 
ago, involying the sacrifice of a Piece, is doubtful, to say the least : 
6 . . . . V—Q 4; 6 P X P, B— Kt 6+ ; 7 Kt— B 3, Castles; 8 P x Kt, 
B — Q B 4 ; 9 Q — K sq ! Obviously, Black can do no good by ex- 
changing Queens. Then 9 . . . . B — K sq + ; 10 K — Q 2, Q — Q sq ; 
11 P X P + , with 12 Q— B 2, and B— Q 3 soon, should win eventually 
for White. Or 9 ... . BxKt+ ; 10 PxB, E— K sq+ ; 11 Kt— 
K 4, &c., with a like result. And so in various other ways. The 
counter attack seems to just fall short in every case. 

6 Kt— Q 5 K— Q sq 

7 Kt— K B 3 Q— E 4 

8 P— K E 4 B— E 3 

9 K— B 2 P— Kt 5 

10 Kt— Kt sq. P— Kt 6+ 

11 K— Ksq QxQ + 

12 KxQ KtxP 

13 BxP BxB 

14 KtxB P— Q3 

White may recover liis Pawn, but Black will still deserve 
the preference. 
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IV. 

1 P— K 4 P— K i 

2 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 P-^B4 PxP 

If 3 B— B 4, B— B 4 P ; 4 Q— Kt 4 !, and Blaok must inconveniently 
defend his Knight Pawn. To 3 B~B 4, doubtless 3 . . . ;^ Kt-^6 3 
is the best reply. 

4 KiH-B 3 P— K Kt 4 

If 4 ... . B— B 4 ; 5 P— Q 4, Kt x P ; 6 Kt x Kt, Q— E 5 + ; 7 
K--K2,P— Q4; 8 Kt x P, B— Kt5 + ; 9 Kt— B 3, Ac, the attack ia 
hardly worth the Piece, and White comes off somewhat best. 

5 p_Q 4 P— Kt 5 

FwrcB Gamhit.^B P— Q 4. [H 5 B— B 4, B— Kt 2; 6 Castles^ 
P — Q 3, &c., we merge into the ordinary King*8 Oamhit, with some 
advantage to Black.] The reply 5 . . . . P — ^Kt 5 is better than 
5 . . . . P — Q 3, or 5 ... . B — Kt 2. Black having moved his- 
Queen Knight cannot so conveniently defend the Gambit Pawn as in 
the ordinary King's Gkimbit. White must give up the attacked Knight,, 
as in the Muzio. He cannot stand 6 . . . . Q — "R 5 + . 

6 B— B4 PxKt 

7 Castles P— Q 4 

8 P X Q P B— K Kt 5 

Or, 8 Kt X P, B— K Kt 5 ; 9 P x P, B— K E 6 ; 9 B x P, E— B sq 
Ac, and Black should win. 

9 E— K sq+ K Kt— K 2 
lOKt— K4! B— Kt2 
11 PxP Kt— E4 

White can hardly do better than take the Pawn. The object of 
8 . • . . B — K Kt 5 was to force him to do this, closing the file to 19i» 
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c 



Bo<^. The same thing hi^ipens in the Muzio, brought about by a 
different series of moves. 

12 B— B sq B— E 4 

13 P— B 4 R— K Kt sq 

If 13 P— Kt 4, of course 13 , . . . QxP, thr^tening 
the Book. As it is the attack passes away from White, 
and he should lose. 





V. 




1 P K4 




P K4 


2 Kt— Q B 3 




Kt— Q B l\ 


3 P B4 




PxP 


If 3 P— Q 4, the Fyfe Gambit, 


Black best replies 3 . 


with an easy game. 






4 Kt— B3 




P KKt4 


5 P K R4 




P Kt5 


6 Kt— Kt 5 




P KR^l 


7 KtxP 




KxKt 


8 P— Q4 




P— Q4 



If 8 B— B 4+ then also 8 . . . . P— Q 4, Ac. If 8 QxP, then 
8 . . . . Kt—K B 3 ; 9 Q x B P, B— Q 3, Ac. 

See ordinary Allgaier, from which this is distinguished 
as the Hammpe-Allgaier ; the difference being that the 
Gambit is a move later, each party having played his 
Queen Kiiight. Black should, win. 

• ■ • 

VI. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— QB3 B— B4 

This is scarcely so good for Bli^ as either Et — B 3. It makes a 
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Grambit Declined, at best ; as it is not good to accept the Pawn after 
playing out the Bishop. 

3 P— B 4 P— Q 3 

If 3 . . . . BxKt; 4ExB, PxP; 5 P— Q 4, Q— E 6 + ; 6 P— 
Kt3, PxP; 7 PxP, Q— E 7; 8 E— Kt 2, Q— E 8; 9 Kt-Q 5, 
Kt~Q E 3 ; 10 B— B 4, P— Q 3 ; 11 K— B 2 (threatening to win the 
Qneen), White wiU have the advantage. Or, 7 ExP, QxP; 8 
Q — Kt 4, probably winning. For instance (a possibility) — 8 .... 
Kt— KB3; 9QxKtP,E— Ktsq; 10QxE + ,KtxQ; llExKt+, 
K — ^K 2 ; 12 Kt — Q 5 + , &c., coming out about a Eook ahead. 

4 Kt— B 3 B— K Kt 5 

If 4 ... . Kt— K B3;5PxP, PxP;6KtxP, Q—Q 6 ; 7 Kt 
— Q 3, and Black cannot easily recover the Pawn. 

c 

5 Kt— Q E 4 B— Kt 3 

6 KtxB RPxKt 

7 B— B4 PxP 

8 P— Q 3 K Kt— B 3 

9 B X P, and White has a good game 



YII. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Ki^Q B 3 B— B 4 

If 2 ... . B— Kt 5, White may resort to the Gambit, 3 P— B 4, 
or he may play out his Knight, as if defending in the Lopez, with a 
move to spare. 

3 B— B 4 Kt— K B 3 

If 3 Kt — ^E 4, then 3 . . . . B — K 2, leaving the Knight aiming at 
nothing and hitting it, is safest and best. 
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4 P— Q 3 Kt— B 3 

5 B— K 3 B— Kt 3 

6 Kt— B 3 P— Q 3, and we are 
playing a Giuoco Piano, or something of the sort, in which 
neither party should secure any tangible opening advantage. 



QUEEN PAWN GAME, &c. 

When the game begins with any move other than 1 
P — K 4, it is apt to be what is called " close " ; and, of the 
close game, that proceeding from 1 P — Q 4 may be con- 
veniently taken as the type. With it, however, must be 
linked the English Opening (1 P — Q B 4), the game from 
1 P— K 3 and 1 Kt— K B 3 ; that from 1 P— K B 4 (in 
certain of its phases), together with sundry others, such 
as the Centre Counter Gambit, the Fianchetto, &c. The 
characteristic of the close game is that neither King is in 
any way but remotely concerned during the period of 
development ; with the consequence that during this period 
it presents none of the capital hazards of the open game, 
particularly as regards the Gambit forms of the latter. 
There are few or no very salient points about the close 
game, and the differences of position upon which analytical 
verdicts rest are obscure even to the verge of practical non- 
existence. 

I. 

1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 p_Q B 4 P— K 3 

For what is called the Queen's Oambit, see VI. next following ; 
this is the Queen's Qamhit Declined, It is thought best not to 
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immediately take the Pawn ; leaving the adyetraary to take, or in some 
uncertainty as to the disposition of his King Bishop. 

3 Kt— Q B 3 KiH-K B 3 

This 3 . . . . Kt— K 6 3 is doubtless best. If, say, 3 . . . . 
P — Q Kt 3, White may well continue 4 P — K 4, converting into a 
good open game. 

4 Kt— B 3 Q Kt— Q 2 

5 B— B 4 P— B 3 

The move P — Q B 3, on either side, is doubtful, as a rule, in this sort 
of game. At all events, it is liable to sooner or later afford a good 
point of attack to the enemy, and it hinders effective action of the 
Bishop from Q Kt 2, should such be desired. But see n., next 
following. 

6 P— K 3 B— K 2 

7 P— KE3 PxP 

8 BxP Kt— Kt3 

The gain of a move in this way is of no consequence. If Q 4 were 
a permanent post for the Knight it might be otherwise. But heM it 
is evident that in due course he may be driven off by the PaWA. 

9 B— Q3 QKt— Q4\ 

10 B— R 2 Q— R 4 

11 Q— Kt 3 ! Castles 

12 Castles KtxKt 

13 PxKt Q— R4 

Wliite has the better position. The open Knight file 
and the superior range of his Bishops are in his favour. 

II. 
1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

If 1 ... . P— Q B 4, White may well continue 2 P— Q 6. 
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2 P— Q B 4 P— K 3 

Or 2 ... . P— K 4 ; 3 Q P x P, P— Q 5 ; 4 Kt—K B 3, Kt— 
Q B 3 ; 5 P— Q B 3, B— K Kt 6 ; 6 P— E 3, B x Kt ; 7 Kt P x B, 
Kt X P, &c., as between Lasker and Albin, New York, 1893. But any 
such display of enterprise, especially on Black's part, is not to be 
generally commended. If 2 ... . Kt—K B3;3PxP, QxP;4 
Kt — Q B 3, and 5 P — K 4, White manifestly gains ^ound. 

3 Kt— Q B 3 P— Q B 3 

Or 3 ... . Kt—K B 3 ; 4 B— Kt 5, B— K 2 ; 5 P— K 3, Q Kt— 
Q2 (if 5 . . . . Castles ; 6 Q— Kt 3, QKt— Q2— or6 .... P— B 4 ; 
or 6 ... . P— B 3— or 6 .... K Kt—K 2, Ac, there should be 
equality) ; 6 Kt— B 3, Castles ; 7 B— B sq, P x P ; 8 B x P, P— 
B 4 ; 9 Castles, P x P ; 10 P x P, P— Q Kt 3 ; 11 Q— K 2, B— Kt 2, 
&o. White omits P — K 3 before playing out his Queen Bishop, and 
has little or nothing to fear from the isolation of his Pawn. Black's 
3 . . . . P — Q B 3 is part of his plan of development, and less open 
to objection, theoretical or practical, than if in any degree a compul- 
sory feature in his defence. 

4 P— K 3 Kt—K B 3 

5 B— Q 3 Q Kt— Q 2 

6 Kt— B 3 B— Q 3 

Now 6 P — B 4 would be advisable, to defeat Black's pretty evident 
intention of relieving himself by opportune .... P — K 4. 

7 Castles Castles 
8P— K4 PxBP 
9 BxP P— K4 

Black rightly plays 8....PxBP, an49.... P— K 4, with 
the consequence of freeing his Queen Bishop, whereby a strong 
objection to 3 ... . P — B 3 disappears. 

10 B— K Kt 5 Q— K 2 

About an even game. 

G G 
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III. 

1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 P— K 3 Kt— K B 3 

Naturally, either 2 Kt— K B 3 or 2 B— B 4 is also good for 
White. Then there are others, 2 P — ^K B 4 (facetiously termed the 
£ifonetoaU, from its strength as a mere defence), 2 P — Q B 3, 2 P — 
K Kt 3, &c. ; in fact, anything 'j^vimd fade unobjectionahle may here 
be safely adopted by the first player. But, as an example of the 
inadmissible under this head, may be instanced what is known as the 
Blackmar Oambit, 2 P—K 4, P x P; 3 P— K B 3, P x P ; 4 Kt x P, 
&G. ; in which the Pawn is given up for quick development, with 
expectations from the open file. But these considerations are no- 
equivalent, provided Black but properly applies himself in defence. 
As, 4 ... . P—K 3 ; 5 B— Q 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 6 P— B 3, P— Q Kt 3, 
wi^h following .... B — Kt 2, .... Q Kt — Q 2, Ac, constructing 
a reasonably unassailable position. 

3 P— Q B 4 P—K 3 

4 Kt— K B 3 B— K 2 

5 B— K 2 Castles 

Or 5 ... . P — Q Kt 3, with sometime .... B — Kt 2, &c., per- 
haps less commendable, on the score of safety, pure and simple. 

6 Castles P— B 4 

7 Kt— B 3 Kt— B 3 

8 BPxP KPxP 

9 PxP BxP 

10 P— Q R 3 B— K 3 

11 P— Q Kt 4 B— K 2 

12 B— Kt 2 R— B sq 

White Queen Bishop is very well posted. Black's isolated 
Pawn may be a weakness, but this might have been easily 
avoided. 
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1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 P— K 3 

Inverting White's first two moves will give ns the Zukertort Opening, 
€0 called because the winner of the great International Chess Tonma- 
ments, Paris, 1878, and London, 1883, often began 1 Kt— K B 3. To 
this Black may reply almost anything in reason, 1 . . . . Kt — K B 3, 

1 . . . . Kt— Q B 3, 1 . . . . P— Q 4, 1 P— K 3, Ac, with 

A speedy junction on some common line. 

3 P— Q Kt 3 Kt— K B 3 

4 B— Kt 2 B— K 2 

The object of the Fianchetto, as here, is either to have the Bishop in 
powerful action on the long diagonal, if the Queen Pawn can be got 
out of the way, or to support later Kt — K 5, with a view to direet 
attack upon the Castled King. The same, mutatis mutandis^ applies 
when the Fianchetto is made use of in defence. 

5 P— K 3 Castles 

6 B^Q 3 P— B 4 

7 Castles Kt— B 3 

8 Q Kt— Q 2 Kt— Q Kt 5 

Perhaps 8 P x P would be stronger. Black loses no time by this 
excursion, as the Knight is driven back only by a move of no value in 
his adversary's development. White wants his Bishop for work on 
the King sl^e, hence the temporary retreat following. 

9 B— K 2 P— Q Kt 3 

10 P— Q E 3 Kt— B 3 

11 B — Q 3, and, cliieflj owing to the superior 
range of his Bishops, the situation is in favour of White. 
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V. 

1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 P— K 3 Kt— K B 3 

3 B— Q 3 P— K 3 

White intends the main play on the King side. 

4 Kt—Q 2 P— B 4 

5 P— Q B 3 Kt— B 3 

6 P— K B 4 B— Q 2 

Bnt his scheme is rather elaborate. He wants to prevent any 
.... P — K 4 ; and does so in the most effective manner. 

7 Q— B 3 Q— Kt 3 

8 Kt— E 3 B— K 2 

9 Castles P— K R 3 

10 Kt— B 2 Castles (Q R) 

By Castling thus, Black in a great measure defeats his adversary's 
plan ; and at the same time puts himself in a position to counter 
attack, with some effect. 

11 PxP PxP 

12 Kt— Kt 3 P— K 4 

Fairly even game. 

VI. 

1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 P— QB4 PxP 

Qiteen's Gambit Accepted. — Generally considered inferior to the 
Gambit Declined, for the defence. 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— Q B 4 

There would be danger in supporting the Pawn by 3 ... . P — Q 
Kt 4. Still, it might be ventured, though, of course, in reply to 
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3 P — K 3 or 3 P — K 4 it would be bad, on acoonnt of 4 P — Q E 4, 
(if) P— Q B 3 ; 5 P X P,— and 6 Q— B 3 wins a Piece if Black now takes 
again. The object of 3 Kt— K B 3 is to prevent 3 . . . . P— K 4 ; 
which may be the reply to 3 P — K 3, looking to equality. 

4P— K3 PxP 

5 BxP! P— K3 

Of course 5 . . . . P x P would lose directly, 6 B x P + !, &c. 

6 PxP Kt— KB3 

7 Castles B— K 2 

8 Kt— B 3 Castles 

9 B— B 4 Kt— B 3 
10 R— B sq, &c. 

White's freer position compensates for the isolation of 
his Pawn. He can hardly be prevented from getting rid 
of this weakness by P^3 5 ; but then there will be 
exchanges, with every probability of an equal game. 

Formerly it was customary to accept the Gumbit ; the 
great British player, Alexander McDonnell, always did so 
in his matches with Labourdonnais. Their games often 
opened thus,— 1 P— Q 4; P— Q 4 ; 2 P— Q B 4, P x P ; 3 
P— K 3, P— K4; 4 BxP,PxP; 5 PxP,Kt— KB3; 
6 Kt— Q B 3, B— Q 3 ; 7 Kt— B 3, Castles, &c. Since 
then, however, custom has veered in the opposite direction. 

To 1 P— Q 4 the reply may be 1 ... . P— K B 4. 
This was a favourite with Morphy. E.g.^ 1 P — Q 4, P — 
K B 4; 2 P— Q B 4, P— K 3 ; 3 Kt— Q B 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 

4 B— B 4, P— B 3; 5 P— K 3, P— Q 4; 6 Kt— B 3, 
B— Q 3 ; 7 B— Kt 3, Castles ; 8 B— Q 3, &c., White 
being slightly preferable. In Germany this is known as 
the Hollandish Game. Continuing 1 P — Q 4, P — K B 4 ; 
Staunton sometimes played 2 P — K 4 — a bold conception. 
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I The following is a probable sequence, — 2 . . , . PxP; ii 
Kt— Q B 3, Kt^K B 3 (if 3 ... . P— Q 4, tht^n 4 Q— R 

I 5 + ); 4B— Kt5. P— B3; SBxKt, KPxB; 6 Kt x P. 
P— Q 4 ; 7 Kt— Kt 3, B— Q 3 ; 8 B— Q 3. Castles, aud 
tverything seems all right — no positive danger. 

But more modem theory is averse to moving the 
King Bisho]) Pawn early in the opening, whether for 
Blaek or for White. For esample, if the latter begins 1 
— K B 4 (sometimes called Bird's Openini/, it being 
largely adopted in seriouB practice, duriug many years 
past, by the distinguished English player, H. E. Bird), 
) may be forced into accepting a Grambit (From'f), or 
into himself offering one of the King's Gambits by 
coatiuiting 2 P — K 4. The following is a specimen of the 
From Oambit, from which it will be seen the first player 
derives no particular advantage: 1 P — K B 4, P — K 4; 
2 P X P. P— Q 3; 3 PxP. BxP; 4 Kt^K B 3, P— 
K Kt 4 ! ; 5 P— Q 4, P— Kt 5 ; 6 Kt^K 5, B x Kt ; 
7 PxB, QxQ+ ; 8 KxQ, Kt— Q B 3, &c. In this of 
■course White might return the Pawn — 3 Kt — K B 3, 
P X P ; 4 P~K 4, B— Q B 4 ; 5 B— B 4, Kt— K B 3 ; 
6 P— Q 3, P— K E 3, Ac. ; but even then he would have 
no cheerful prospect. The alternative would be 2 P — K 4, 
leaving Blaek to accept the Glambit or not, thus keeping 
the lead in the matter of early attack; or 2 P — Q 3, a 
good move in the circumstance a, safely awaiting further 
disclosure of defence. But here is an ordinary specimen 
of this game: — 

1 P— KB4 P— Q4 

2 P— K3 P— K3 

3 Kt— K B 3 Kt— K B 3 

4 P— Q Kt 3 P— B 4 



1 
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Black may well play 4 . . . . P — K Kt 3, and so on ... . B — Kt 
2, to nullify the attack intended by his opponent. 

5 B— Kt 2 B— K 2 

6 B— Q 3 Kt— B 3 

7 Castles Castles 

8 Kt— B 3 B— Q 2 

9 P— QR3 P— QR3 

10 Q— K sq P— Q Kt 4 

11 Q— Kt 3 P— B 5 

This Q — Kt 3 is full of danger to Black, in conjnnotion with th&- 
action of White's Bishops. 

12 B— K 2 Kt— K sq 

Even game. 

When Wliite begins 1 P— K 3 (called VanH Kruyz* 
Opening), or 1 Kt — K B 3 (elsewhere mentioned), in 
most cases P — Q 4 soon follows ; and sometimes P — K B 
4t is worked in later, making a heayj, difficult kind of 
game. In short, the play may be varied greatly within 
the first four moves, with no immediate ill results if there 
is no loss of force. The safety of the Kings being only 
remotely in question, defective strategy may pass unvisited 
until the late middle game or ending. But, then, it is 
extremely likely to be brought into account with decisive 
effect. 

English Opening, — A perfectly safe and sound com- 
mencement, this ordinarily leads to a game similar to that 
consequent upon 1 P — Q 4. It is apt, however, to be — if 
anything — a little ** closer," as exchanges may be more^ 
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naturally deferred to a later stage. Possessed of no striking 
characteristics, a high level of skill is requisite to its due 
appreciation ; and it is seldom resorted to unless a deter- 
mined and protracted struggle is expected. The best replies 
are probably 1 . . . . P — K 3 and 1 . . . . P — Q B 4. 
The move 1 . . . P — K B 4 is hardly so good, and 
1 . . . . P — K 4 is condemned as yielding only a sort of 
reversed Sicilian, in which the second player assumes the 
responsibilities of attack with the move against him. 



I. 



1 P QB4 


P K3 


2 Kt Q B 3 


Kt KB^l 


3 Kt B3 


P Q4 


4 P K3 


P QKt^; 


5 P Q4 


B Q3 


6 B Q3 


B .Kt2 


7 Castles 


Castles 


8 P Q Kt 3 


QKt Q2 


9 B— Kt2 


P R4 


10 Kt— Q Kt 5 


B K2 


11 E— B sq 


P— QR3 


12 Ktn-B 3 


R— Bsq 


13 Q K2 


Kt K5 



And Black stands very well. The Fianchetto brought in 
by his opponent at moves 8 and 9 might be dispensed with, 
the Knight lessening the effect of it by obstructing the 
long diagonal action of the Bishop. Advantage is often 
gained by the early posting of a Knight at K 5, and for 
that the Bishop should have free action from Kt 2, as with 
Black in this instance. 
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II. 



1 P— Q B 4 

2 P— K3 

8 KI^K B 3 

4 P— Q4 

5 Kt— B 3 

6 PxQP 

7 B— Kt 5 

8 PxKt 

9 Castles 

10 B— Q 2 

11 Q— K 2 

12 B— Q 3 



P— QB4 
P— K3 
P— Q4 
Kt— KB3 
K1^B3 
KKtxP 
KtxKt 
B— Q2 
B— K2 
Castles 
Q— B2 
P— QR3 



White is weaker on the Queen side, but has some com- 
pensation in prospective attack upon the King. 



III. 



1 P— Q B 4 

2 P— K3 

3 Kt— Q B 3 

4 P— Q4 

5 Kt— B3 



P— KB4 
P— K3 
Kt— K B 3 
P— Q Kt 3 
B— Kt2 



Or 5 B— Q 3, B— Kt 2 ; 6 J?— B 3, with subsequent Kfc— R 3, &o. 
Something like IV. following; Black, however, presenting a bolder 
front. 



6 P— K Kt 3 

7 B— Kt 2 

8 Castles 

9 PxB 

10 Kt— K 5 

11 P— B 4 

12 PxQP 



B— Kt5 
Castles 
BxQKt 
P— Q4 
Q Kt— Q 2 
P— B4 
KtxP 



H H 
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White is to be preferred. Both Bishops will be in good 
plaj, and the Knight cannot be taken without letting in a 
troublesome Pawn at K 5. 

IV. 

1 P— Q B 4 P— K B 4 

2 P— K 3 K1^-K B 3 

3 Kt— Q B 3 P— K 3 

4 P— Q 4 B— K 2 

5 B— Q 3 P— Q Kt 3 

6 Kt— R 3 B— Kt 2 

7 Castles Castles 

8 P— B 3 Kt— B 3 

9 P— E 3 K— R sq 

10 P— Q Kt 4 Q— K sq 

11 R— R 2 P— Q R 4 

12 P— Kt 5 Kt— Q sq 

13 P — K 4, with the better game. Black 
formation defective and especially regarding the centre ; 
too much on the home base, even for mere defence. As 
to effective counter attack, that important resource seems 
scarcely within expectation. On the White side all such 
injurious conditions are absent. Instead, there is well- 
managed forwardness with freedom ; a sound array, con- 
sistently lookinff to progressive advantage. An extreme 
case or type showing good development and bad in 
remarkable contrast. The first player has it much his 
own way owing to the timorous conduct of his opponent ; 
or, perhaps, to the latter's failure in some wide-reaching 
plan — for want of room on the board ! 

And so on, indefinitely. It may be observed, in con- 
clusion, that the Opening has often small part or lot in 
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the fiaal issue between very skilful players. Each endea- 
vours to deploy his forces in his own way, but keeping 
parallel with his adversary, and in equal readiness for 
decisive action. Compromise results, in which the mental 
attitudes or styles of the players are prime factors ; 
whence proceeds play by each which neither would think 
of adopting in other circumstances, or against a different 
opponent. — Principles. Moreover, Position, salient, 
tangible position, does not exist previous to the Opening, 
and of a dozen skiKul players not any two may agree as 
to the first two moves in the game. They may everyone 
differ from every other, and each be right — for all the 
proof possible to adduce to the contrary. Thus, though 
first in point of time, logically the Opening comes last. 
It is evidently and necessarily the most indeterminate and 
speculative part of Chess. In the beginning, with all the 
forces present, even the keenest vision often fails of a 
definite aim; wanders in search of a guiding object or 
principle of action, which is there indeed somewhere, but 
yet baffles perception. And so, it often happens " masterly 
inactivity " is the sum of all good strategy. Implying a 
counsel of perfection. 
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